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“OF COURSE, YOU KNOW 
YOU HAVEN’T MUCH OF 
A VOICE,” SAID GORSUCH 


WHEN the PIPER of HAMELIN 
PLAYED RAG- TIME 


By George Bronson-Howard 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE PARASITE.’’ ETC. 


‘ILLUSTRATED BY R. F. JAMES 


DMITTEDLY,Gorsuch is the and gloomy imitations of Ibsen with 
A great American novelist. But the other. 


| did he become so by starving A genealogical tree of Gorsuch’s ear- 
in a garret for the better part of his lier series of achievements reads some- 
younger days? No. Had he been the _ thing like this: 

“master of his fate, the captain of his : . 

soul,” he would, probably, be writing aston ype Lote Cup) one 
hack musical comedies with one hand Devonshire Maid.” From her descended 
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IT WAS NOT UNTIL SHE REMOVED HER COMEDIC MAKE-UP, AND CAME OUT FOR HER LAST NUMBER, 
ATTRACTIVENESS, THE 


Ida Dare, who was the ancestress of 
“When the Piper of Hamelin Played 
Rag-time” and of Darrell Darcy. And 
from these was descended “Love’s Un- 
derstudy,” the first Gorsuch novel. 


Perplexing? Not when you have 
heard the story. Gorsuch, who has the 
gift of analysis, tracked it to its lair, 
and told it one night, to prove to a 
critic drunken on Joseph Conrad, that 
God was a better stage-manager of the 
Universal Drama than young critics al- 
low. 

“The Universe is purposeless,” said 
the young critic, “unnecessarily cruel, 
harsh, pitiless. Conrad has the right 
idea—” 

“You mean Barnum,” suggested Gor- 
such, quoting a less searching mind. 


“Cruel and absurd contradic- 
yj tions,’ Conrad says. . .. ‘Pity, 
/ hope, charity, even reason perish. 
4 . . . Its object is purely spec- 
tacular.’ That’s what Conrad 
says.” 

“The great fault with these 
modern romantics is that they try 
4, to measure God with a tape- 
: measure,” said Gorsuch, yawn- 
ing. “They deal in details and 
! call them facts, in scenes and call 
them plays; worst of all they fail 
to see that a man does not stand 
alone, that he is only an actor in 
some little comedy or tragedy; 
and each of these is a scene in a 


9 | perfectly constructed Universal 
|| Drama—which, following all 
SAL 


known rules of synthesis, should 
be an act of the great Solar Sys- 
tem play, which will be thor- 

oughly explained in a pro- 
-4 gram footnote so that you 


critics will not be too harsh at its final 
enactment on Judgment Day. Mean- 
while, the trouble with most people is 
that they can’t even see the construc- 
tion of the primary scenes.” 

“Don’t understand,” said the Conrad 
enthusiast sulkily. 

“Well—” Gorsuch looked about him, 
sleepily, for an example. “See here: a 
highly moral President, stainless pri- 
vate character but easily fooled by rich 
rascals, especially if they were vestry- 
men, is hoaxed into helping said rascals 
by declaring war with small country for 
commercial reasons; many lives are 
lost. Elected second time; on verge of 
doing other disastrous things for said 
rascals—quite honestly and unknow- 
ingly. Anarchist shoots him. Wail goes 
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up from other honest people about in- 
justice of Creator. 

“Meanwhile, a clever, honest man is 
railroaded to the Vice Presidency, his 
claws cut so as not to hurt said rascals. 
Anarchist thus inadvertently foils said 
rascals and. puts into power clever hon- 
est man who begins fighting and has 
never stopped. If Anarchist had not 





shot honest, unknowing President, the 
rich rascals’ grip on the country would 
have been unbreakable. As it is, people’s 
eyes are opened ; the rich rascals are de- 
feated: one honest man is sacrificed to 
save millions. Fairly well-constructed 
piece of drama—what? Yet often used 
to show Divine lack of pity, hope, 
charity, and reason.. Think it over. 
Good-night.” 

“But,” objected the pessimist, albeit 
shakily. Gorsuch sighed. “Take my own 
case. Stupid little woman can’t sing, 
dance or act—Connie Allerton—Eng- 
lish. Another one, ditto—Ida Dare— 
American. Yet if both hadn’t become 
famous, I’d never have met my wife, 
and if I hadn’t, I couldn’t have afforded 
to quit writing hack stuff and get down 
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to realities. That’s another well-con- 
structed affair—” 

“Let’s hear it,” said the ‘disciple of 
Conrad in the tone of one willing to 
be convinced. 

“It’s already been told, all in one sen- 
tence,” protested Gorsuch. “Whatever 
exists has been evil and will be good, or 


has been good and will be evil.” 





IN A SIMPLE FROCK OF WHITE LAWN, THAT HARNEY PERCEIVED SHE HAD A CERTAIN SORT OF 
GRACE OF YOUTH 


It would have been more interesting 
to hear the story in his own words. 
However, the facts are fairly well 
known and are as follows: 


Because Aylwin Allerton was the 
librettist of the Frivolity Theatre, 
his chorus-girl bride was given a 
part; and he worried out for her a 
song that needed no voice to carry 
it. You know the sort: something quite 
insultingly suggestive but which when 
sung “innocently” by a wide-eyed in- 
génue, elicits shrieks from cynics aged 
sixteen or sixty. It made Connie cele- 
brated; and, as her librettist-husband 
followed it with equally popular songs 
for her, she was soon sufficient of an 
advertising asset to have a piece éspe- 
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cially written to suit her small capabil- 
ities—“The Devonshire Maid.” It was 
exceptionally clever as musical shows 
go: and the American rights were pur- 
chased by Harlan K. Harney. 

Having been written to feature “inno- 
cence,” demureness, and simplicity, the 
play needed those qualities in its Amer- 
ican protagonist, else the story, which 
told of unsophisticated Amaryllis walk- 
ing blindfold into the “temptations of a 
great city,” became shrieking farce. 
Harlan K. Harney tried one or another 
of all the celebrated American comedy 
queens. Their voices (their principal 
asset) were not particularly necessary 
to the part and their carefully-culti- 
vated shrugging Parisienne, nasal New 
York, or lackadaisical London personal- 
ities were handicaps; so he dismissed 
them, knowing his play would fail if his 
Devonshire Maid showed no sign of be- 
ing either a maiden, or—while he did 
not insist on Devon—from any ’shire 
at all. 

Then, accidentally, he saw Ida Dare: 
“The Lord had his arm around her, 
sure,’ remarked her agent later when 
he pondered upon it. Mr. Harney had 
dropped into a vaudeville theatre to 
pick up the manager there for the pre- 
miére of a new play over the way. Had 
he visited such a place for amusement, 
Mr. Harney would have come half an 
hour later, avoiding the opening acts— 
always the lowest priced and generally 
the worst. Miss Ida Dare, one of these, 
was given a stereotyped “imitation” 
when Harney entered. 

It was not until she had removed her 
comedic make-up, and came out for her 
last number, in a simple frock of white 
lawn, her hair in two thick ropes, that 
Harney perceived she had a certain sort 
of attractiveness, the grace of youth. 
Her singing was undistinguished, but in 
the dance that followed, she had the 
cunning to distract attention from her 
none too nimble feet by constant use of 
her hands, which she waved and twisted 
with good effect. Her very amateurish- 
ness, taken with her pretty face and 
youthful figure, was precisely what he 
wanted for his unsophisticated Devon- 
shire Maid. The part was “actor-proof” 
if Connie Allerton had succeeded in it, 
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and Ida Dare had the same sort of ap- 
parent innocence and simplicity. 

So Ida was given special dancing in- 
struction, and, when the opening night 
came, Mr. Harney’s astuteness was re- 
warded. The morning after the New 
York premiére, the daily critics wrote 
of Ida Dare as though she had person- 
ally written the lines, composed the 
music, staged the piece, and managed 
the “lights.” They seemed to forget 
“The Devonshire Maid” had been run- 
ning in London for two years. Ida 
shared their lack of memory. 

Harlan K. Harney bore with her one 
and one-half troubled seasons, soothed 
by the extraordinarily large receipts of 
“The Devonshire Maid.” He had, out 
of sheer kindness, advanced her salary 
when business began to be big, had even 
complied with her request that she be 
“featured,”—4. e., that on programs and 
bill-boards her name be printed in type 
only slightly smaller than the name of 
the play ; and when she demanded (she 
no longer “requested”) a second in- 
crease in salary prior to leaving New 
York, he granted that too. But to “star” 
her he refused; so when the next sea- 
son came and she accepted a larger offer 
from a smaller rival he, instead of suing 
the ungrateful young contract-breaker, 
smiled gratefully. 

“Just as soon as I took her out of 
“The Maid’—where her appearance was 
worth something—I’d have been cheat- 
ing myself paying her more than a hun- 
dred a week,” he said. “I’d have had to 
get another show like that if she was 
going to be worth her salary, and that’s 
like asking a biscuit to grow into a bar- 
rel of flour.” 

Gorsuch, then acting as Mendel- 
baum’s librettist, proved he was right; 
and here is where Miss Darrell Darcy 
comes in. 


“No, Mr. I-forget-your-name, really 
I never sing syncopated music—not un- 
der any circumstances. It’s quite vulgar 
—quite. And Mr. Labouchere, you must 
change this second verse—really. You 
have me say here: ‘My heart is cold, my 
kisses ice.’ Now my heart is not cold. I 
couldn’t put any feeling into that, be- 
cause it’s not me.” 
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“No, it’s only the part,” agreed Gor- 
such pleasantly. “You see we were la- 
boring under the error that you were an 
actress, Miss— what is your name 
again, please?” 

Ida Dare’s ears grew red, especially 
as Labouchere and Hertz chuckled: 
then, pale with wrath, she picked up 
her parasol, and, with that dramatic 
dignity of exit which the actress early 
learns, crossed the huge stage of the 
York Theatre, disappearing by the 
stage-door. 

“The little upstart,” said Gorsuch, 
breathing heavily. “I hope to God she 
hands in her resignation.” Composer 
and lyricist echoed his wish with even 
more feeling and considerable profanity. 
“I’m glad you handed it to her, Laurie,” 
said Hal Hertz, the composer. “ ‘I nev- 
ah sing syncopated mu-sic,’” he sang 
in savage mimicry, “ ‘quite vul-gah!’ 
Forgets my name, does she? And three 
years ago she sat outside my office for 
hours, tears in her eyes, begging me to 
recommend her to Bob for a chorus- 
job—and me, soft-hearted fool, doing 
it." 

The great Bob Ledyard, producer for 
Mandelbaum, now hurried from the 
other side of the stage and from a con- 
sultation with the costume-designer ; he 
had observed the dignified Dare exit. 
He scolded in low tones but without 
conviction, for Miss Dare, although 
hardly venturing on any superior airs 
with one who had trained her as a 
chorus-girl, had irritated him, neverthe- 
less, by insisting on certain mannerisms 
which decreased the pace of the show, 
an unforgivable offense in Bob’s eyes. 

But, since Miss Ida Dare had begun 
to feel at home stage-center, she hated 
to leave it, insisting on at least two en- 
cores, led by ushers and encouraged by 
stage-manager’s tricks—also on taking 
final “bows,” all of which “slowed up 
the show;” and while Bob concurred 
for peace at rehearsals, he had no inten- 
tion of allowing them at performances. 

But now she had committed the un- 
forgivable sin. She returned with Ar- 
thur Mandelbaum, her face triumphant. 
Bob’s became proportionately black; 
and now he too prepared to make a dig- 
nified exit. No theatrical production is 
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ever brought to fruition without at least 
two or three such. 

_ Mandelbaum, realizing, deserted Miss 
Dare and ran after Ledyard. Any rival 
would welcome the great Bob fifty times 
as heartily as ten Ida Dares. 

“No use, Art,” said Bob. “She should 
have come to me with her complaint. 
When any whipper-snapper ex-chorus- 
girl starts ignoring the producer, it’s 
time for him to quit. You can’t do any- 
thing - without discipline. Send last 
week’s salary to my home address. I 
make you a present of to-day’s work 
and yesterday’s. No use, Art, 
unless you fire her. She’s no wonder, 
anyhow.” 

Mandelbaum wrung his hands, be- 
seeching pity for a poor manager who 
had signed an_iron-bound contract for 
thirty weeks’ salary out of a forty 
weeks’ season. Then he ran to Ida Dare 
and demanded that she tender Mr. Led- 
yard an apology. 

“T will, if that man over there’”—she 
indicated Gorsuch—“apologizes to me.” 

“Oh, I apologize for her—I mean to 
her,” said Gorsuch, surprising every- 
one. But Labouchere noted that his 
eyes twinkled maliciously. No sign of 
retaliation was given, however, all that 
day, and the rehearsals progressed in 
peace. However, Gorsuch nodded once 
or twice at Miss Dare, and Labby poked 
Hertz with his elbow. 


“She thinks rag-time vulgar, does 
she?” Gorsuch had purred twenty times 
that afternoon, and when the trio 
gathered in Labouchere’s studio just 
across from the theatre stage-entrance, 
he repeated it again, aloud. “Play that 
‘rag’ of yours—Hal; I’ve got a good 
title for it, fine effects for Bob—‘When 
the Piper of Hamelin Played Rag- 
time.’ Remember Browning’s poem? 
See what you can do, Labby.” 

Labouchere began hastily to scribble 
a lyric. “Give me that second line, Hal.” 
“Tee-dum—tee—dum dum dumdum 
dumdum dumdum tee,” played Hertz 
slowly, and so continued for half an 
hour while Gorsuch sat meditating. 

The operetta then rehearsing, in 
which Ida Dare was playing a principal 
part, would burst upon New York as an 
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adaptation of a Berlin “success” by the 
composer of a highly profitabie piece, 
the tunes from which had recently 
swept the country. As a matter of fact, 
it was one of the composer’s early fail- 
ures, and, outside the opening choruses 
and finales, little of his music would be 
used; as for the book, it was one of 
those domestic dramas the Germans 
love—‘“Corned beef and cabbage set to 
music,” Gorsuch said: so book and 
music must be entirely rewritten at re- 
hearsals by Gorsuch, Labouchere, and 
Hertz—all on salary to Mendelbaum, 
and a trio like no other in that world: 
well-educated youngsters whose abil- 
ities were far in advance in Broadway 
musical-comedy, and who were engaged 
on it only because they had family 
claims that necessitated larger incomes 
than a devotion to artistic ideals would 
bring them; Gorsuch had a consump- 
tive father in Arizona, Labby a recently 
widowed mother and a younger sister, 
and Hal Hertz one brother at law 
school, another studying medicine. 

“Pipe where I stole that chorus?” said 
Hertz, leaving Labouchere to polish off 
his lyric, and dashing out a spirited syn- 
copated melody. “Get it? No? Tschai- 
kowsky, of course, and here’s the strain 
of Russian folk-lore music that he took 
it from. The verse is just the ‘Soldiers 
Chorus’ from ‘Faust.’ See? Only a 
change of tempo. It ought to 
catch on at every turkey-trot and tango 
tea a week after we open. It’ll make 
some money for us, boys.” 

“That’s what I thought when I first 
heard you play it—for Dare. It’ll be the 
hit of the piece, and she don’t like rag- 
time,” said Gorsuch, wickedly. “D’you 
understand ?” 

“But who'll do it?” asked Hertz, puz- 
zled. “I thought we’d have to save it for 
our next show. It’s not suited to any of 
the other women—and as it’s a woman’s 
song and Art Mandelbaum says the cast 
is too expensive already—” 

“Don’t you bother your head about 
that, my boy,” returned Gorsuch. “Look 
here. I’m going to teach that little cat 
a lesson. She can’t sing for shucks; her 
dancing’s all fake, and all she’s got is 
that I’m-too-sweet-to-live and general 
expression of having sucked a persim- 
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mon so she could say ‘prunes’ and 
‘prisms.’ I intend to give her all the non- 
sensical affectations to say that she 
thinks are pretty, and you do the same, 
Labby. What’ll happen opening night? 
The audience will think it’s a comedy 
part and roar their heads off. It wont 
hurt the show: it needs comedy. In- 
stead of a sweet young miss, she'll be 
playing an affected little cat, and when 
Bob and Mandelbaum see how out-of- 
town audiences take the part, they'll let 
me write in a scene from ‘The Taming 
of the Shrew’ instead of that steal from 
‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’—farce in- 
stead of romance.”, 

He was interrupted by a snort from 
Labouchere. “Can you see it?” he 
gasped. Hertz chuckled. The romantic 
scene, a moonlit one of coarse mascu- 
linity kneeling for forgiveness from 
chaste femininity—Ida Dare playing it 
in a thrillingly romantic voice, enjoying 
herself hugely—was one of the few por- 
tions of the original libretto remaining, 
and was that part of it which had 
tempted Ida to break her contract with 
Harney. 

“We make these actors and actress- 
es,” Gorsuch went on. “Of course, there 
are Bernhardt and Forbes-Robertson, 
and a few more, and some others with 
wonderful personalities or voices. But, 
ninety-five times out of a hundred, an 
actor or actress is simply a person with 
enough conceit to believe everybody’s 
crazy to pay money to see them strut 
around the stage. We do the rest. If 
the part’s bad, we’re rotten; if the 
part’s good, they’re immense. It’s the 
part that counts—or the song. And 
that’s where that ‘rag’ of yours comes 
in, Hal. That tune would make anybody 
well-known in a night—anybody.” 

“Who'll sing it?” asked Hertz, again. 

“That’s the point: she wont; the 
comedy woman’s a Cockney; and it 
would be out of place for the grande- 
dame or the adventuress. So, just to 
prove what I say, and to make Mandel- 
baum let me change that moonlight 
piffle to comedy, we’ll cut out that weak 
dancing number that goes just before 
it, and put this one in. It’s the last num- 
ber (except that foolish duet Dare does 
with the Duke, which will also come out 














IDA DARE’S EARS GREW RED. THEN, PALE WITH WRATH, SHE PICKED UP HER PARASOL, AND, WITH 
THAT DRAMATIC DIGNITY OF EXIT WHICH THE ACTRESS EARLY LEARNS, CROSSED THE HUGE STAGE 
AND DISAPPEARED BY THE STAGE DOOR 
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late) and just where the show needs a 
‘punch.’ And the break’s so natural, too. 
Have Lady Gwendolyn come strolling 
in with Lord Archie. ‘What a quaint old 
tower! What is it?’ Some fool comedy, 
Archie giving all sorts of nut explana- 
tions. I’ll steal some of that ‘Connecti- 
cut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court’ 
stuff—knights riding bicycles, the Ro- 
mans playing: golf and drinking high- 
balls, all that: it’s old, but the older the 
jokes the more the audiences laugh at 
them. It takes a hundred years or so for 
the public to understand a good joke so 
they can all laugh at once. Then Lady 
Gwendolyn says: ‘I don’t believe you 
know what you're talking about ;’ enter 
Gypsy Girl; Gwendolyn asks her what 
about the tower. “Why, the Pied 
Piper’s Tower,’ says the girl. “The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin?’ asks Gwendolyn 
‘I don’t believe that story: how could 
he charm rats just by playing music?’ 
‘Ah, but he played rag-time, lady,’ says 
the girl, and goes into the number. On 
first verse the dancing ponies as rats; 
second verse, ‘mediums’ as street-chil- 
dren; third verse, show-girls and sex- 
tette boys as Lords and Ladies in pow- 
dered wigs, etc.—all turkey-trotting 
after Gypsy Girl while she plays the 
pipes. Get it?” 

“Immense!” said Labouchere, grin- 
ning. “It'll be guaranteed actor-proof. 
See what'll happen, Hal?” 

“Sure,” said Hertz, “when Dare 
comes on to be romantic, they'll keep on 
applauding for ‘The Piper’ and they’ll 
have to take the moonlight off—” 

“And, finally, Dare and the Duke will 
have to begin their scene while the audi- 
ence is still shouting, and that'll kill 
any serious stuff.” 

“Which is what makes the idea so 
durned great,” said Hertz, playing with 
one hand and writing down notes with 
the other; then, of a sudden, he ceased, 
becoming downcast: 

“Who's to sing it?” he asked again. 

“That’s the point,” said Gorsuch. 
“Just to prove it’s us, not the perform- 
er, we'll pick out some unknown chorus 
girl—the prettiest one of the gypsy type. 
And just as Dare got all the press- 
notices over all the weli-known people 
in “The Devonshire Maid,’ so this little 


girl, with one song, will get the notices 
over her.” 

“But will she stand for it?” asked 
Labouchere, anxiously. 

Gorsuch began to count on his fin- 
gers: “First, she’s too conceited to real- 
ize that any applause for a chorus-girl 
will break up her scene—she imagines 
a dead hush will fall on them the mo- 
ment she deigns to show herself. Sec- 
ond, Bob wants one big rag-time num- 
ber so he can show off his dancing- 
girls’ tricks, and he’s sore on Dare any- 
way. Third, Mandelbaum wont dare 
cut out the hit of the piece, especially 
after paying for the expensive costumes 
of that number. Bob will O. K. them as 
if Dare were to do the song, so Mandy 
wont kick on ordering them. Fourth, 
when Dare refuses the song because 
rag-time’s vulgar, that settles it and set- 
tles her. To get a big, fast show, Bob 
will rush her slow, sweet scenes and cut 
*em down, and when somebody else has 
the hit of the piece, Mandy will let her 
go if she kicks on playing the part as 
light comedy. She’ll begin to realize 


the importance of authors and compos- - 


ers by the time we get through with 
her.” 

Thus it was that Miss Darrell Darcy 
leaped into the limelight. 


“Of course, you know you haven't 
much of a voice,” said Gorsuch, halting 
Hertz in his piano-playing to speak to 
Miss Darcy, who, in “practice” clothes 
—t. e., a pair of silk bloomers, a man’s 
pajama jacket, socks upheld by a man’s 
garters, and rubber-soled shoes—was 
standing alongside Labouchere’s piano. 

Miss Darcy nodded sadly, her long 
black lashes settling on her flushed 
cheeks. 

“And you can’t dance any better than 
any other average chorus girl,” pursued 
Gorsuch. The girl nodded again, biting 
at lips the color of a Japanese rose. “As 
for your acting—well, let’s not call it 
acting. And yet, Miss Darcy, you’re go- 
ing to be a great big hit.” 

Miss Darcy looked at him, puzzled, 
then blushed and began picking at her 
bloomers with little hands, and looking 
down at equally small feet. “Oh, no, Mr. 
Gorsuch,” she said humbly. 























“Oh, yes, Miss Darcy,” he replied. 
“And why? Not because you can sing, 
dance, or act—you sing like a 
' dancer, and dance like an actor, and 
act like a singer. That is, ordinarily. But 
because we three have worn ourselves 
out teaching you note by note, step by 
step, and each gesture and inflection 
separately, and because Mr. Mandel- 
baum has spent a thousand or so on the 
costumes of that number, and because 
Mr. Ledyard has worked overtime 
showing off all his dancing tricks for 
chorus encores, and, also because the 
song is a great song, all the papers to- 
morrow will hail you as the hope of 
future American musical comedy.” 

In the abashed young woman, her 
socially prominent admirers, whom she 
ruled warningly, would not have recog- 
nized the “divinely beautiful” Darrell 
Darcy. 

“Just don’t add any ideas of your 
own, that’s all,” Gorsuch continued, 
with severity. “Kindly remember you’re 
a phonograph inside a dancing doll. Get 
the stage doorkeeper to give you a hat- 
check for what you call your brains. 
Leave them in the key-rack at the stage- 
entrance. Remember, Hal Hertz’ brains 
are in your singing, Labby’s in your in- 
tonations, Mr. Ledyard’s in your danc+ 
ing, mine in your acting, and any one of 
them is forty times as big as your own—” 

“Oh, say, Laurie,” protested La- 
bouchere, ‘wait a minute.” Hertz, too, 
seemed about to intervene, but Gorsuch 
frowned both out of existence. 

“And listen,” he continued. “When 
you’ve made your hit, take these tips: 
Don’t accept any part that has over a 
hundred words in it. It'll take longer 
than the regplation four weeks’ rehears- 
als for you to learn to speak more than 
a hundred words correctly. And never 
take a song unless you’re sure it would 
be a hit with anybody singing it—the 
kind the gallery boys whistle. And hire 
the best coach you can get to teach it to 
you word for word, just as we’ve done. 
Parts, too. Remember you’ve got noth- 
ing except your face and figure. Never 
forget that; no matter what you kid 
managers and critics into thinking, just 
keep saying to yourself: ‘Gee, I’m 
lucky’—lucky, that’s all. Understand? 
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“And whenever you meet a man who 
can teach you something, don’t start 
telling him how great you‘ are; just 
keep still and listen to what he has to 
say. That’s the only way you'll ever 
fool a clever man—by not talking. And, 
by and by, you may learn enough to be 
able to keep up your end in an intelli- 
gent conversation. . It doesn’t 
make any difference to me,” he con- 
cluded, “but since we started you off, 
I thought I’d show you how you could 
keep it up. Well, so long! See you 
to-morrow night in Troy.” For it was 
the last day of rehearsals and the piece 
opened out-of-town the next night. 

The telephone bell had rung as Gor- 
such finished, and Hal Hertz, who had 
answered it, handed the receiver to Dar- 
rell. Her inquiry over the wire brought 
an answer from a young man who was 
so well-known that he could speak 
haughtily to the head-waiters of Can- 
ary’s, and Curate’s, the Fitz-Wedge- 
wood hotels, the supper-clubs of May- 
fair, the cabarets of Montmartre, and 
the restaurants of the Rue Royale, and 
the Riviera. But his tone was humble in 
addressing Miss Darcy. 

“T’ve arranged a bang-up farewell 
dinner at the Chateau Versailles,” he 
said. ““We’ll motor out of this hot hole 
of a city and have a great ride down the 
Motor Parkway at sixty miles an hour. 
You and I and—” He mentioned some 
names well-known to Wall Street. 
“And you can invite any girls you like. 
We'll have a swim in the lake when we 
get there. Some idea—what ?” 

Now it was a day of heat such as to 
try the souls of humanity ; the hospitals 
were full, and men with no social posi- 
tion to jeopardize were walking the 
streets in that upper garment supposed 
to be seen only by the bed-room mirror. 
Therefore, Miss Darcy should have wel- 
comed eagerly a thirty-five mile motor- 
trip with iced champagne, quail in as- 
pic, and other costly luxuries, served at 
a rural table swept by breezes from a 
highly ornamental and expensive lake. 
But, while the young gentleman at the 
Racket Club talked, she had heard Gor- 
such plan a most commonplace taxicab 
drive to a restaurant overlooking the 
Drive. 
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“No,” she said into the telephone, 
“no, I can’t possibly.” 

She cut short arguments and persua- 
sions by repeating this in a tone colder, 
if possible; and the Racket Club booth 
held a young man to whom Long Island 
lakes and motoring had lost all charm. 
“T’ve got to hurry now,” said Miss 
Darcy. “Then when you get back— 
opening night,” entreated the crest- 
fallen one. “Let me give you a sup- 
per at Curate’s: their big double private 
room. I'll have them put a thousand 
pounds of ice in it and electric fans to 
keep it cool, and—” “Well, I'll see,” 
said Miss Darcy. “I’ll see. Good-by.” 
Thus coolly did she dismiss one who 
imagined her of all women the most 


guess I can get a little breeze at that 
bay-window, and would you ask the 
restaurant next door to send up some 
sandwiches ?” 

Gorsuch moved to the window indi- 
cated as though to test its cooling 
qualities. They proved to be negligible. 
He removed his hat and fanned him- 


self; but something besides the heat 


was making him uncomfortable, now. 
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ALONE THAT NIGHT, MISS DARCY SMILED COMPLACENTLY AT HER BED-ROOM 


MIRROR. “LISTEN, 


AND DON’T TALK—THAT’S THE ONLY WAY TO FOOL A CLEVER MAN,” SHE REFLECTED 


wonderful, to smile upon one who 
thought nothing of the sort. 

“You want to hustle into your 
clothes,” said Gorsuch. “We’ve got to go 
to dinner now, and Labby’s got to lock 
the door.” 

“T don’t think I’ll eat any dinner,” 
said Miss Darcy, her tone in marked 
contrast to the one she had used over 
the wire: “I just can’t bear the idea 
of going home to that stuffy little flat. 
May I stay here, Mr. Labouchere; I 


“Well, hurry up in there,” he called 
to where Miss Darcy was changing into 
her street-clothes. “If you hurry, maybe 
we'll let you come along with us.” His 
tone was none too gracious and the 
proffered entertainment was such that, 
from the Racket Club young gentleman, 
it would have been regarded as an in- 
sult. To gain such gratitude as the 

oung lady’s acceptance evinced, the one 
who had telephoned must have spent 
a large part of his family fortune. 
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“Can’t very well not ask her,” mut- 
tered Gorsuch apologetically to his col- 
laborators, “although it’s a bore.” 

But when Miss Darcy appeared, radi- 
ant despite the heat, and Gorsuch was 
forced to consider her, for the first 
time, with other than a strictly profes- 
sional eye, he was guiltily unsure that 
it was to be a bore. 

Alone that night, Miss Darcy smiled 
complacently at her bed-room mirror. 
“Listen and don’t talk—that’s the only 
way to fool a clever man,” she reflected. 
Presently she stamped her foot: “I'll 
make him like me if I never say an- 
other word the rest of my life.” 

Which proves that an easy way to 
win a woman is by not trying to win her 
at all; but whether it is because of 
pique or because all women yearn for 
the happy days of caves and ‘clubs, no 
man can say. 


Five years later, Henry Lloyd La- 
bouchere, author of “Noumeia, a South 
Sea Tragedy” and a prosperous copra 
merchant of Kaliokua, walked into 
Curate’s and, where once he would 
have been hailed by at least nine out of 
every ten there assembled, saw a sea of 
stranger faces. All save one, that of a 
reporter for a theatrical journal who 
failed to recognize him because of his 
beard. Labby disclosed his identity. 

“An uncle died out there in the South 
Seas and I was his heir,’ Labouchere 


explained anent his long absence from’ 


3roadway. “I’m only back for a visit. I 
went to sell out but after I saw the 
Islands I realized what Stevenson 
meant when he said it was Paradise for 
a writing man.” 

“You've proved it, anyway, the stir 
you’ve made in the literary world,” said 

‘the reporter, enthusiastically. 

_ “I didn’t have to live by my writ- 
ing,” returned Labouchere. “For all 
my wonderful notices and my picture 
in all the literary journals, I haven’t 
made as much from all my books as I 
did on one musical comedy.” 

“Your two pals are in the same boat, 
then,” said the reporter. “Hal Hertz 
married a rich woman crazy about mu- 
sic, and conducts a symphony orchestra 
that costs about twice as much to run 
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as the public pay to hear it. And Laurie 
Gorsuch is writing novels—” 

“I know,” said Labouchefe. “I get 
the English editions out there. He’s the 
only big American novelist, in my 
opinion.” 

“He doesn’t sell ten thousand copies 
apiece, though—English, American, Au- 
stralian, Canadian, foreign editions 
thrown in,” the reporter informed him. 
“He’s married too—luckily for him. 
She makes the money, although I guess 
if it wasn’t for him Darrell Darcy 
wouldn’t be any star. But he’s her man- 
ager and press-agent, and what he loses 
on his novels, he gets back on her 
shows.” 

“Laurie married her?” said Labou- 
chere incredulously. “That little thing !” 

“Guess he didn’t have much to say 
about it,” chuckled the reporter. “She 
just stuck around. Even if he didn’t 
call for her after the show, she’d go 
from one restaurant to another until 
she found him, and then she’d come in 
and sit down at the table as if he was 
expecting her. And she’d trot around to 
his place and sit there darning his socks 
and sewing buttons on his shirts while 
we all talked away at transcendentalism 
and mysticism and paleontology and 
what-not—and never saying a word. 
When he was sick she came and nursed 
him; and finally—well, she just stuck 
around, I tell you and made herself use- 
ful, and put everything up to Laurie, 
until I guess he saw it was no use try- 
ing to dodge, so he married her. I guess 
he must have worked pretty hard with 
her, for soon after that she was fea- 
tured, and two years ago, they put their 
own money into a show and put her 
name up. Been making barrels ever 
since. She’s rehearsing a new piece over 
the way now. If you wait here, they 
ought to drop in, any minute.” 

They went on talking of other friends 
and their fortunes or lack of them, un- 
til the summer afternoon waned, and 
actors and actresses, stage-managers 
and authors, composers and leaders, all 
began to enter and in exhausted tones 
to call for cooling drinks. “There,” said 
the reporter suddenly, pointing to a trio 
who had seated themselves at a table 
within earshot. “The other two are that 
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new composer and librettist Laurie dug 
up| somewhere—college amateurs, I 
guess.” 

Labby was about to rise, but Gorsuch 
was talking earnestly, and Labby lis- 
tened. : 

“I’m perfectly aware the contract I’m 
offering you is for less than you could 
get elsewhere,” said Gorsuch tolerantly. 
“But you must remember, boys, that 
you have the inestimable advantage of 
an artiste to play your principal part 
and do your most important numbers. 
Yes, it’s a great part, and they’re bully 
numbers, but what’s the difference how 
great a part is unless you have a great 
performer in it? Eh? It'll fall down, 
wont it? Songs, too. What’s the differ- 
ence between a million-copy hit and a 
piece of shop-counter music? Only the 
person who sings it. There’re a thou- 
sand composers who could write hits, 
but only a few artists. What’s the re- 
sult? Only a few hits. Same way with 
plays—understand ?” 

The two boys nodded sagely each to 
the other. “Better go over and see my 
secretary, Parsons, and sign up, then,” 
said Gorsuch. When they left him as 
people leave a_ benefactor, Labby 
laughed loudly, and crossing, tapped his 
friend’s shoulder. 

“Which do you really believe, Lau- 
rie,” he asked, “what you told those 
boys, or what you told Darrell when we 
rehearsed her in the Piper song?” 


“Labby!” said Gorsuch, and violently ° 


overjoyed, gripped his hand. “Dear old 
Labby ! When—?” 

“Answer my question first,” inter- 
rupted Labouchere. “Which?” Gorsuch 
was laughing too. 

“What J told Darrell?” he asked, his 
eyes twinkling. “Oh, you mean what 
Lawrence Northrup Gorsuch told Miss 
Darcy? That fellow lives up in West- 
chester and writes novels, and he tells 
his wife to-day just what he told Miss 
Darcy then. But the man who was talk- 
ing to those boys is supposed by his the- 
atrical company to be Mr. Darcy, ‘only 
her husband,’ and it’s his duty to pro- 
tect his wife against the slanders of 
such people as Lawrence Northrup Gor- 
such. See? If he didn’t, there wouldn’t 
be any Gorsuch novels.” 
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“Doing what you don’t want to do 
so you can do what you want to do— 
I guess you’re right, Laurie,” said La- 
bouchere thoughtfully. “On the same 
principle, H. L. Labouchere devotes 
half his time to being a copra merchant, 
so for the other half I can be Henry 
Lloyd Labouchere, poet. Eh?” 

“And Hal Hertz escorts his wife to 
fashionable functions and lets her show 
herself off in horse-show and opera- 
boxes, and other places where peacocks 
plume themselves—sure,” returned 
Gorsuch, and, immediately thereafter, 
laughed again. “Why not? It’s our 
pleasure to work as we want to do, and 
as everybody else pays for their pleas- 
ures, why shouldn’t we? Which, in its 
last analysis, is the answer to all life, 
Labby. So if you’ll wait a little, while 
Miss Darcy’s husband transacts a little 
more sordid business, he’ll take you out 
to Westchester, to see that fellow Gor- 
such, who has. quite an admiration 
for the poetry of Henry Lloyd La- 
bouchere.” 


“And—Ida Dare?” asked the critic, 
his enthusiasm for Conradian ethics 
tottering. 

“She married a rich man’s son, later, 
caught him up to his old-time tricks, 
left him, and being a good Catholic, re- 
fused him a divorce.” 

“Ah,” said the critic, his faith in 
Conrad returning. 

“But his father,” pursued Gorsuch, 
“had climbed up every step of the lad- 


‘der, from peddler to millionaire, with 


his foot on somebody’s life, and his 
only excuse for piling up so much 
money was to found a family and pass 
the name on. Ida’s husband was his 
only son, and, as Ida wont divorce him, 
the old man’s punished for his rapacity 
by never seeing his ambition realized. 
Fairly well-constructed drama again, 
eh? Oh, I guess you'll find the Stage 
Manager of the Universe is always on 
the job, if you take the trouble to dig 
deep enough into facts. Want any 
more?” 

On his way home, as he passed an 
excavation, the critic hurled into it a 
volume that, aside from its ethics, con- 
tained much he should have cherished. 
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By Anna Held 


Editor’s Note: Anna Held’s 
daughter has just appeared in vaude- 
ville under the name of Liane Car- 
rera and scored a New York success. 
She did it all against her mother’s 
advice. In the following article Anna 
Held tells why she advised against a 
theatrical career, when more than five 
years ago she had saved more than 
$1,000,000 from the returns adiidcas her 
own stage career. 
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if she take my advice. Though all i ue ‘a4 the sweet- 
her ambition is to follow in her “age * bY ness and 
mother’s footsteps, I did not want “ ™ Wi sunshine 
my own child, my ee a ae of girl 
daughter Liane, ' , lite. ..I 
to go on the ~ . “tae would see 
stage. So I tell Si 7 ‘ . them = al- 
others the ye < =O ways: the 
same. 
But, why? 
I will 
tell that yor " 
t0.0..28 _ we J j oyous 
would a Yee 4 songbirds of 
not see ee oO Fae their parents’ ia 
ak gee : homes until p 
they have homes 
of their own. I 
would see them always 
happy and making those 
A CHARACTER- : paisanaresi around them happy. Then, 
GRAPH OF ANNA Wor Fah I would see them joyful 
STUDY OF HER ” mothers, singing as their 
DAUGHTER LIANE, - babies coo, and smiling as their husbands look 


WHO REFUSED TO TAKE 
HER ADVICE so proudly at them. 
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Must she do something 


for her living, this young 


gil? Why should she 
not? I think girls should. 
I think they should be & 
brought up to do some- ¥ 
thing that will make 
them self-dependent. It 
is not good to be idle. It 


is not good to be dependent, 


to know you cannot be 
otherwise. It is good, 
very good, for a 
woman to do some- 
thing that brings out 

all her best effort. 
Women who can do 
something them- 
selves to make 
money can best ap- 
preciate money and § 
best appreciate a 
husband who can make 
money. But is the stage 
the only something? 

No, I am not going 
to criticise the stage, and 
I am not going to say 
one little thing against 
its people. I am one of 
them. I belong to it. It 
has given me, oh! so 
much; and, for myself, I. 
love it, yes. And I love its 
people, too—love them 
much. But I know it. I 
know its sad side as well 
as its bright side. I know 
it in all its colors. I know 
those purple tints that do 
so fascinate us, and those 
splendid and mysterious 
tints that make us think it 
all is poetry and music. 
Yes, and I know its som- 
ber, sad, drab tones that 
can so quickly kill all the 
joy ina bright young soul. 

I do not mean to speak 
of the morality of the 
stage or of its supposed 
lack of morality. It is not 
for that I warn girls. To 
the girl who has been 
properly brought up, 
who has been taught, as 


& 


she should be taught, what life is; to 
the girl who knows she must pro- 
* tect herself, and how; to the girl 
whose mind is pure, so that 
she does not seek for the dis- 
aster that lies in her way— 
the stage has no greater dan- 
gers than any other profession. 
If her mind is not pure, then, 
perhaps, she had much bet- 
ter not go on the stage. 
But can such a girl go 
anywhere and _ not 
find the disaster she 
seeks ? 
A young girl’s 
halo of self- 
respect, if 
she have 
one, and it 
have any 
me vigor and 
= worthiness 
at all, will 
protect her 
on the stage 
as anywhere 
else. Nowhere, I 
think, are girls 
respected longer than 
they wish to be. The 
stage is not the only 
place. The devil has 
other happy -hunting 
grounds, and the men of 
the stage—there are others 
worse. Men on the stage 
always respect the girl on 
the stage who makes herself 
respected. She must know 
that temptation will come, and 
she must know what it means 
and how to meet it. But, of what 
use is it to talk if she will want 
to let temptation be what she 
wish and will call it the artistic 
temperament? Oh, that makes me 
so angry! For then we blame the 
stage, and that is all nonsense. It is 
not always the fault of the stage. 
But of the young girl to whom I 
speak when I say do not go on the 
stage, I think as I think of my 
Photograph by White, OWn Liane, The others—I would 
New York 
ANNA HELD’s DAUGHTER NOt have them on the 
IN STREET COSTUME stage at all. We do not 





DON’T DO IT! 


wish our eyes to be filled 

with tears—and the 

lives of those others 

are filled with 

regrets, the bit- 

terest regrets a 

woman can 

know—full of 

them now to 

somebody 

else, a mother 

maybe, that 

they are what 

they are; full 

of them later, 

themselves, that 

they have been 

what they have 

been. Mais, mes 

amies, let us not think 

of the ugly in life. 
It is to the young girl 

whose life is full of 

cheery colors, as my own 

Liane’s has been, whose 

life. story is one long 


pleasing tale of dreams and 
wonder fancies, who knows 
nothing of love but the 
cherishing that has been 
given her by parents, and 


who, light-heartedly yet 
rightfully, is looking for- 
ward for a future which 
always shall wear a smiling 
face and have a voice of 
song and laughter—it is to 
such that I would speak. It is 
to them I say, don’t go on the 
stage; don’t think that there 
you can romp through life as in 
a beautiful flower garden and es- 
cape the thorns, that there all will 
be spotlight and glory, and never 
can a shadow come to defeat, per- 
haps to break, you. To every such 
young girl who, planning her fu- 
ture and, seeking a field of en- 
deavor, turns naturally to the stage, 
where maidenhood and beauty seem 
such easy master-keys to fame and for- 
tune, I say with all my heart, just as I 
said it to my own child: Seek some other field, 
where happiness is surer. 
Nowhere is the goal of happiness so uncer- 
tain as on the stage. Success itself depends 
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upon a thousand whims, 

and none of them your 

own or even within 

your control. But 

even success is 

far from assur- 

ing happiness, 

and nowhere 

is it less of an 

assurance 

than on the 

stage. I shud- 

der when I see 

a young girl go 

to stand in the 

waiting line at a 

manager’s door, 

or at the entrance 

to an agent’s office, 

to take her chance as a 

beginner in the never- 

ending struggle. For the 

stage is one long, never- 

ending struggle of ambi- 

tion to reach the spotlight 

of fame, and for one who 

reaches it, thousands get 

only near enough to see the 

light go out just as they 

thought they would touch 

it; other thousands fall by 
the way. 

Nowhere, except on the 
stage, is tragedy both a part 
of the mimicry and a part 
of the real life. No written 
tragedy—no tragedy at all, 
—is greater than this. If a 
true picture of the Road to 
the Spotlight were painted, 
it would be as heartrending 
as those terrible paintings 
of Verestchagin, the “Van- 
quished,” the “Retreat 
from Moscow” and “For- 
gotten.”” Even success on 

the stage has its tragedies 

and its broken hearts. 
This is why I 
advise girls 

to seek a 

field 
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where happiness is surer. This is why I 
tell young girls they should not go on 
the stage. 

Nowhere is there such a mingling of 
truth and falsity as on the stage, no- 
where such a contrast of the scarlet and 
the drab. Nowhere does jealousy com- 
bat so fiercely with generosity. No- 
where else can one touch such bottom- 
less depths of disappointment and de- 
spair. The glory is for the few. Will the 
young girl who starts be one of those 
‘few who reach the center of the light? 
I believe she is taking too great a risk 
to gain what is so little when it is 
gained. 

That is why I advise young girls not 
to go on the stage. I would have them 
find true happiness, and that happiness 
can come only with contentment. Con- 
tentment! It is hard to know that on the 
stage. A woman can never know it 
there. Success will only bring her jeal- 
ousies that will wring her heart. The 
soul, behind the cheerful faces that 
smile over the footlights, is often torn 
with the keenest distress. More petty 
chagrins can be thrown into the life of 
an actress than into that of any other 
woman. 

There are other reasons why I ad- 
vise young girls against the stage, much 
as I love it, reasons which may be 
thought more practical by those who 
may hold that a woman must not ex- 
pect life to be all candy and diamonds. 
I would not have a girl imagine there is 
any field where weeds do not grow 
among the flowers. But all of us look 
for happiness, have a right to expect it, 
and are wrong when we do anything 
that may mar the chances of its com- 
ing to us. Every woman in the world, I 
fancy, longs more for simple happiness, 
far more, than she desires money or 
fame. 

Happiness! Why, that is only a wom- 
an’s due. It should be a part of her. 
For it is her duty in life to spread joy 
around her. How much more, then, has 
a young girl a right to have sunshine 
in her life through all the days of her 
girlhood! And still the more if later sor- 
row must come; is that not so? In her 
girlhood, too, it is she who must be the 
sunshine in the lives of others when 
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unavoidable grief comes. The happi- 
ness of young girls is a thing weshould 
all guard. 

But to come to the more. practical 
reasons. Ordinarily, stage life will take 
a girl out of the home just in those 
hours which are the only ones when her 
father can be there; and he needs the 
joy of her presence. It will also take her 
too much out of home and social influ- 
ences at the age when she most needs 
them. Even at its best, it wont be good 
either for her or for her home. 

If she is a country girl, it may take 
her to some big city entirely away from 
home. And she will go alone? No; I 
would say, no! even if I thought she 
might be another Mrs. Siddons. She 
will meet with trials and temptations 
such as no young girl should be left to 
fight alone: She will need more cour- 
age than it is fair to her to expect of 
her. This will not necessarily be due to 
the stage. But the stage is not like 
other professions, in which a girl may 
obtain steady and regular employment, 
natural hours and the chance to live a 
natural life. Occupation on the stage is 
so irregular. It is always a case of in 
and out, even with the stars. 

No, no, no! Never should a young 
girl seek such risks! The life is too 
hard for a girl not backed by a good 
home and good parents. The atmosphere 
is too artificial. It is too exotic for 
healthy young plants to grow in, un- 
aided by the care and love of home and 
parents. A young girl from the country 
alone in New York! On the stage but 
out of an engagement! May her good 
angels protect her! 

If she is a town girl, she will have 
to go on the road maybe, and she will 
meet with experiences that are not nice. 
There is no poetry in one-night stands 
—not even when you have your pri- 
vate Pullman car. For a young girl in 
the ruck and rush, getting everything 
except proper food and sleep, never! It 
is bad for her health, even if she es- 
cape the other perils. It makes her a 
woman before she should be done with 
youth, This is not the fault of the stage ; 
it is the natural exigence of theatrical 
life. Girls bear it, bear it bravely, and 
even like it, the poor dear little things! 
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But is a girl to be the best judge LIANE CARRERA, THE DAUGHTER, AND 

of what it is good for her to like? BOBBY WATSON, HER STAGE PARTNER 
I wouldn’t have a young girl 

so coddled at home and granny- 

reared that she would rather play 

with a doll at eighteen than engage 

in a merry piece of honest and frank 

flirtation. Girls should 

be girls, and even a 

love for the stage 

may do them 

no harm 











<i 


D wrcorn yy, ’ 
_ they can—but not 
| alone and without a guide. 
. - I would have her see plenty 
LIANE CARRERA of men, and study and an- 
unless it make them too = alyze them, and have a stand- 
sentimental. The fascination =~” ard up to which the man she 
of the matinée hero is hard looks for as a husband shall meas- 
to resist, I know; but it Pr oe I would have her take up 
shouldn’t be allowed to be- | Herp some business or profession and 
come a passion. make herself efficient in it, so that 
I would have a girl know it should always be hers if she needed it; 
what life is—that it is not all as but I would not have her forget that the 
it seems in the tales of love in ideal of her life should be the calm and 
the story-books. But I would quiet of a happy home with husband and 
open her eyes gently, a little to- children. 

day, a little to-morrow, till she » And where, then, I am asked, is the 
could bear the strong light of stage to get its young women? Do not 
unkind truth and not be afraid. worry. The stage will not go short. There 
I would have young girls see | will be plenty who will not heed my advice. 

the world, as much of it as ever .Even my own Liane would not. 








Why Avery Hopwood 
Plays 


Writes 


HE WANTS TO EARN THE 
LEISURE WHICH WILL ENABLE 
HIM TO WRITE A NOVEL 





VERY HOPWOOD, author of 
A “Clothes,” “Seven Days,” 

“Nobody’s Widow,” and sev- 
eral other successful plays that have 
made him independently rich, says that 
he is a novelist who has- been obliged 
to write plays for the purpose of accu- 
mulating enough money to permit him 
the leisure which he thinks fiction 
demands. 

“If I had had my way, I would never 
have written a play in my life,” he 
declares vehemently. 

When he was a youngster in college, 
Hopwood was filled with what seemed 
even then to be an old ambition, for as 
far back as he can recall, he says, he 
wanted to write a long story. But he 
had the notion that story writing was 
a slow operation, that the author re- 
quired leisure and luxury to pursue his 
tasks. The thing that bothered him was 
to find some way to earn the money, so 
he would be able to enjoy this leisure 
and luxury. This, he avows, was his 
great incentive when he was writing 
“Clothes,” his first drama to be pro- 
duced, in which Grace George assumed 
the principal part. 

“It never occurred to me to attempt 
to become a successful playwright for 
the mere purpose of writing a success- 
ful play,” says Hopwood. “There was 
always the one ambition—to write a 
novel, and I still have the feeling that 
fiction is a matter that requires more 
time than I have been able to give to it. 

“After ‘Clothes,’ it wasn’t long be- 
fore I became entangled in the meshes 
of ‘Seven Days,’ and in the same way 











came ‘Nobody’s Widow.’ As for ‘Some- 
where Else,’ well, that didn’t last long 
enough for anyone to remember its 
title, excepting the man who made the 
production. But there is ‘The Powers 
That Be,’ a play which failed to become 
a success on the road, but which has 
been much used in stock. And of course 
there were several other things like 
‘Judy Forgot,’ and a few plays that 
never came to actual production under 
my name. 

“After each of these, particularly the 
successful plays, which paid a pretty 
royalty, I have assured myself that I 
had satisfied my boyhood ambition, that 
I had earned a little leisure and could 
afford to become a novelist. In fact, 
after looking over my bank statements, 
showing accumulated royalties, I 
thought I could afford to take about 
twenty years, if necessary, to write the 
novel that seems to have been born in 
my mind when I was born. I thought, 
however, that I would take a little 
journey into the world, see a few places 
that have appealed to me since child- 
hood, as for example, Venice, the Sa- 
hara and St. Petersburg. 

“But when I got to the Sahara Des- 
ert, a New York manager sent a cable 
trailing after me, saying that he had 
accepted a play that I submitted to him 
before my departure, and that he 
wanted me to hustle back home and 
attend rehearsals. te returned home, 
without my leisuré for my novel, and 
plunged into rehearsals. Then I went 
to Venice and a similar summons 
brought me back to America. I had 
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A RECENT PORTRAIT OF AVERY HOPWOOD 
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WHY AVERY HOPWOOD WRITES PLAYS 


talked over the plans for a comedy with 
William A. Brady, in which the man- 
ager thought he would like to present 
Grace George. He cabled that he 
wanted it quickly, so I came home 
again and we put ‘Miss Jennie O’Jones’ 
into rehearsal. 

“Now I have never been to St. Pe- 
tersburg and I am planning to go there 
whether I am called back directly or 
not. It seeems to me that about all the 
‘ideas’ I have ever talked over with 
managers have now been produced. It 
seems that one American playwright 
is about ready to resign and that one 
scribbler who feels in his blood that he 
can write a novel, is about to begin op- 
erations. 
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“T don’t care about writing any more 
plays, but sometimes, it seems to me 
that my ideas take dramatic form and 
I am always finding myself outlining 
a play when I am talking with a man- 
ager or actor, and of course I may 
never be able to cure myself of this 
habit—consequently I shall be getting 
deeper and deeper into the theatre. 

“But I cannot understand why men 
like Arnold Bennett and Robert Hich- 
ens, who are successful novelists, care 
for theatre limelights. What the novel- 
ist has to say to his public he says; the 
playwright must depend upon some 
actor, engaged by the owner of the pro- 
duction, to convey his message for 
him.” 








I’m going to star in a “bit. 





THE WATR-OFP THE 
MARIONETTE 


By JOHN DEAN 


I’ve walked a long road with the make-believe god, 
And I’ve taken what’s his to bestow; 

But my heart answers loud to the call of the soil 
And the real in me struggles to grow. 


I’ve loved, by the beams of a gallery moon, 

And fought, in a pale blue “spot,” 

And crooned songs of home in the camp-fire scene, 
A minute before I was shot. 


I’ve played the bold villain and kidnaped the girl; 
I’ve repented and married her too; 

I’ve struggled and died; I’ve laughed and I’ve sighed, 
And it always was right on the cue. e- 


To the heart of an artist, the form of a man, 
Must be harnessed the soul of a calf. 

They don’t give a rap for the “feel” of a part— 
As long as you hand them a laugh. 


Oh! I want to abandon the make-believe deck, 
I’m dying to sever the strings; 

I’m sick of the aping, the strutting, the glint, 
The bluffing, the heartaches, the stings. 


On a pastoral stage, with the sky for a drop 


It'll be a real love-scene, real struggle, real cows— 
And the season wont end till I quit. 




















Mr. Ten Eyck 
Calls on 
Miss Clark 


By JOHN 
TEN £YCh 


| a || DAY or two after 

A | Pierrot, Prunella and 
L-_=j) the black kitten 
moved out of the Little Theatre 
into the Booth, I went over to 
the Booth to talk to Marguer- 
ite Clarke. 

The black kitten, I may say, 
is the cause, according to Miss 
Clarke, Ernest -Glendenning, 
and in fact all of the cast of 
“Prunella,” of the success of 
the dainty little fantasy which 
became so popular that it had 
to be moved into a large house. 
Before I left that evening, I 
found that I had promised the 
“Prunella” company to provide 
the kitten with a white satin 
“Pierrot” ruff for a Christmas 
present. Therefore I asked The 
Only Girl in the World to make 
one for me. Thus do men 
shoulder the responsibilities of 
life off upon poor womankind. 

I arrived at the theatre, as 
usual, late. 

Mr. Ames, whose taste in all 
things is exquisite, has not 
gone against it in selecting the 
manager of his press depart- 
ment. She is a charming young 
woman, and met me at the 
stage entrance of. the dark- 
ened theatre just as the last 
limousine-load of people was 
leaving. 

“You are late,” she reproved. 
“IT thought you were never 
coming!” 
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MARGUERITE CLARK IN “PRUNELLA” 
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? 


“IT know,” I admitted guiltily, squeezing 
through the stage door out of the cold and 
into the warmth within. “You see, I man- 
aged to persuade the house manager of 
the: Lyric to let me in to see ‘High 
Jinks.’ Being a high-brow, I didn’t 

have the slightest intention of remain- 

ing any length of time; but I enjoyed 

myself so much that I lingered till 

nearly the end, and regretfully left 
Elizabeth Murray, singing a coon 

song: but I look forward to meeting 

Miss Clarke so much. I remem- 

ber that when I was a sopho- 

more at college, my moth- 


er, who 
adores. De 
Wolf Hop- 
per, and my- 
self, went to the 
theatre during a 
Christmas vacation to 
see Hopper in ‘Happy- 
land,’ and managed to see 
Miss Clarke also. We, like 
the rest of the country, spent 
the rest of the Christmas holi- 
PE i days laughing over Hopper and 

“NewYork raving over Miss Clarke. She is so 
petite, so dainty: she must be the most ethereal, 
unworldly little thing on earth.” 

“She is waiting patiently to see you in her dress- 
ing room,” remarked Miss Press Representative 
calmly. “Perhaps you might come along and see 
for yourself.” 

I felt stingingly rebuked. To talk about oneself 
with the gay ingenuousness of a seven-year-old 


MARGUERITE CLARK 
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child, and then to have a good looking covered with curtains of pink figured 
young woman in a business-like way chintz, removing the make-up from 
let you know that she is of the sex that her eyebrows. Her dark brown hair 
at one time carried you around, squall- was hanging over her shoulders in 
ing, in its arms, is shocking to one’s great heavy curls, just as in the play. 
vanity. Whenever I begin to get stage I put the black kitten 
fright at the thought of meeting is down on the floor. He 
some great man, hereafter, I jm scurried out, a per- 
shall remind myself that once ¥ » fect gentleman. I 
upon a time he was a snub- Pee. tee sat down on a 
nosed, red-faced, yowling 4 SO ae eee BD Ochint z-covered 
atom being bounced up §& see gid 9 © «A, » box in a corner 
and down in some slip & Va 2, of the room and 
of a girl’s arms. Dignity “ Ma au 4 the lady press man- 
and a silk hat shall never again Pee ager did the 
impress me in the slightest: the @ : same. 
inescapable past of bib and a @ * ge “Wouldn’t 
diaper shall be my fortification : you like 
strong. : } to come 
Meekly picking up the 
black kitten who, with 
a dirty blue ribbon 
around his neck, 
had strolled out 
from behind the 
legs of a property 
table to witness the 
proceedings, I fol- 
lowed my admoni- 
tress to Miss emma 
Clarke’s door. 
Miss Clarke, 
her shoulders 
draped ina 
white cloth, was 
at her make-up 
mirror in a delight- 
ful little dressing room 
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somewhere with Miss Lee and myself” 
(Miss Lee is the aforesaid manager 
of Winthrop Ames’ press department), 
“where we can all three have a cup 
of tea—or something—and chat, Miss 
Clarke?” I asked. 

“No, I never go to restaurants,” re- 
plied Prunella decidedly. “I don’t like 
to be pointed at and whispered about. 
I hate being on show when I am off 
the stage. Can’t we talk here just as 
well.” 

“Decidedly,” I replied. “You object 
to parading in public?” 

“Very much so—in my private ca- 
pacity of Miss Clarke. I work conscien- 
tiously and hard to please and entertain 
my audiences and to make my work 
fine and artistic and worthy of their 
approval ; but when I leave the stage— 
when I am no longer Prunella—I feel 
that their knowledge of me, at 
least, even if they are good 
enough to be interested in 
me, should cease. I don’t 
think that there is 
anything on earth 
that is more one’s 
right and privi- 
lege than pri- 
vacy.” 

“It seems 
to me_ that 
of all who 
come a-in- 
terviewing 
people of 
the stage, 
not one per 
cent. £4 
looking for, 
or have any 
particular 
knowledge of, ‘ 
the work of the 
stage. They are 
not even inter- 
ested in it, and 
go on the 
theory that 
the people 


best acquainted. 
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MARGUERITE CLARK AND 
ERNEST GLENDINNING IN 
“PRUNELLA” 
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who read their interviews are not in- 
terested either. They come with the idea 
of getting an actress to say something 
startling and unusual about society or 
politics or something else utterly for- 
eign to the life and work with which, 
it may be naturally supposed, she is 


“Why should an actress be consulted 
about the divorce law, for instance, or 
legislative reform? Why should she be 
supposed to know more about what 
women think of things and the femi- 
nine point of view than any other wom- 
an? Why must an actress’ ideas on 
marriage, whether she be married or 
unmarried, be any more important, or 
as important as those of Mrs. Donovan, 
who keeps the corner delicatessen or 
Miss Ponsonby-Smythe, who is engaged 
to be married to the Duke of Kitish, 

whom everyone 


knows to be a 
~ scamp and 
a roué? 


ne Ge Be | 

would be 
amazed to .know 
of the things and 
the kinds of things 
that men and women 
come to interview 
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me about. You would think that I am Evéry morning some five million people 
an encyclopedia of knowledge on every in New York read the daily papers’ re- 
subject, scientific and social, under ; ports of the important happenings 
the sun, moon and stars. ; of the day all over the world. 
“I can always express my opin- / » Four million, nine hundred 
ions of these things; but why ; \) and ninety-nine thousand read 
should I? My opinions on the and forget. A hundred think. 
Government’s action in pausing 2 “It is the same in every 
before admitting Mrs. Pank- & e 4 other branch of human activ- 
hurst to this country surely aa y ity. The human machines are 
could not be as interesting oe as many as the sands of the 
or as authoritative as that <9 M, sea. Directing and controll- 
of some Wall Street ge C= ae ing individualities are 
lawyer, who has #& ~~" if & comparatively few; but 
studied the evasions : sai people who think, are 
our Assembly mistakes rare as blue diamonds 
for laws, until he is an /@ Fi the size of pigeons’ 
authority on ‘getting eggs. 
by’ anything or any- Sa, & “You of the stage 
body. must think—you, that 
“T like to have in- is, who are known to 
terviewers ask me about the possess the intellect and 
theatre and the work of the 5 the artistic ability to pick 
theatre, the qualifications : up speeches from a manu- 
of people who wish to ’ : script and convert them 
work in it, what the aims 4 into the conversation of a 
and ideals of the theatre living and highly individ- 
are, and what I think of @& 3 ualized personality, Your 
them all. I venture the a E ideas on all subjects are 
opinion that in that con- fy © commonly accepted as 
nection, my opinions fae | . those of women who are 
would have some weight, § ¢ ee! not the kind who say 
for the theatre is my pro- [ja what they think they 
fession, my work and the @ QR 9, ought to say, or else say 
field in which all the en- — 3 ‘ae ie . nothing for the sole and 
ergies of my mind are —% aed ~~ simple reason that they 
directed. In the theatre, I eo. ; never had an idea in all 
am at home. I study in it . their lives. You are 
and work in it.” ‘hog fae ft women who have 
“But,” said I, contrari- é accomplished some- 
wise, “the idea is this: gay es P thing; and in a com- 
The women of the } | mercialized age like 
theatre are brilliant Ga wee ee? & this, in which man has 
women. They arewom- MG =” no longer the superi- 
en who have made Wag Li he ority he had when 
their own way in work “Jie ; i ; he was a fighting ani- 
which is difficult pro- mal, the world of 
fessionally and technic- (ee wie feminism is interest- 
ally, as well as one 1! ed in the opinions of 
which permits of the = women who by their own 
highest reaches of artistic per- work and achievements have 
fection. Such women must be freed themselves from the con- 
of independent minds, and the  photographby white, Servative level that former 
opinions of the mind that is not oe generations imposed upon 
bound down by the humdrum of every- _ them.” 
day existence, are always interesting. “Well, since you put it that way,” 





MR. TEN EYCK CALLS ON MISS CLARK 


said Miss Clarke, “we women of the 
stage do think. At least this one does. 
And here is one of the things I think: 

“T think that actors and actresses 
make a great mistake in giving out 
wliat are called ‘home interviews.’ I 
believe that it would be a great deal bet- 
ter for them to keep the story of their 
private lives to themselves, and to let 
the public know them only as artists. 
In that way, they keep the exalted posi- 
tion which people give great artists, 
without letting themselves down in the 
way one must who reveals to the world 
that, after all, he or she in his or her 
home life is just as ordinary and com- 
mon-place as anyone else.” 

“Are the people of the stage in their 
home lives commonplace and ordinary, 
though?” I inquired with delicate face- 
tiousness. 

Miss Clarke carefully dabbed off the 
last bit of beading from the eyelash of 
her left eye and turned around to me. 

“Just as much as anyone else,” she 
replied. “Of course it is true that in 
every house and behind every doorway 
in New York, and in every other city, 
for that matter, there are tragedies, 
comedies, farces and romances bemg 
lived out that are more wonderful than 
any our stage has ever seen. In that 
respect, no one’s life is ordinary. The 
reason why the drama appeals to us, is 
because in their essence, our lives are 
all dramatic. Indeed, what is greater 
drama than human life even in its ut- 
most simplicity—to be born in pain; to 
live through the exquisite fairyland of 
youth ; to awaken from it to all the pangs 
of disillusionment; to learn the blisses 
and the sorrows of passion, the glory 
and the agony of love; to acquire 
through all a sense of humor ; to experi- 
ence poverty and wealth; and, at last, 
when the curtain falls, to go out from 
triumph or failure into an eternal mys- 
tery? The only thing more wonderful 
than life is death. Augustus, the Em- 
peror, realized it well, when, on his 
deathbed, he turned to those around 
him and gasped: 

““Have I done well?’ 

“And when they answered, ‘Yes,’ he 
replied: 
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““Nune plaudite!'"—now applaud— 
and died. A perfect exit. 

“The people, however, have learned 
to consider that there is about the sons 
and daughters of Thespis an atmos- 
phere of the theatric and of the ro- 
mance of which the common mind is 
not a part and is deprived. It is natural 
enough. After all, we are only large 
children, with the waywardness, the 
pranks and the dreams of children 
turned to other channels than those 
which appear to a child, and we love to 
invest our heroes and heroines in golden 
armor, and have them march through 
our imaginations with fluttering gon- 
falons to the tune of silver trumpets in 
Lyonesse. 

“It has been said, very cleverly, that 
the only difference between a lunatic 
and a sane man is that the lunatic never 
awakens from his fancies, while a sane 
man does—in which, perhaps, the sane 


are somewhat to be pitied. 


“I think that it is a great mistake for 
the people of the stage to give out in- 
terviews about themselves. After all, the 
drama is a great art, and there is no 
reason why the people of the drama 
should appear before the people as any- 
thing but artists of the drama. 

“Their art is the public’s; but their 
lives are their own. 

“At least that’s the way I feel about 
it.’ 

Whereupon we entered into a dis- 
cussion concerning the virtues and vices 
of dramatic critics, until we were in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the black 
kitten, who walked up to the and looked 
me squarely in the eye. I took the hint. 

“I’m sorry you wont come out to have 
a cup of tea—or something—with me,’ 
I said regretfully, my new Austrian 
velours hat in my hand. 

“Never do,” replied Prunella suc- 
cinctly, 

“You—?” I began, turning hopefully 
to Miss Lee. 

Mr. Ames’ 
smiled. 

“I think I shall go straight home,” 
she answered, sweetly. 

Somebody has been telling stories 
about me. 
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De Wolf Hopper, That 
Justly Celebrated Husband 


A STUDY OF THE PERSONALITY 
OF ONE OF THE UNIQUE FIG- 


URES OF 


THE AMERICAN STAGE 


By Rennold Wolf 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
is the father of his country, 
DeWolf Hopper is its hus- 
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band.” 

With these words—the climax of a 
long -speech of introduction filled with 
badinage and banter and raillery at the 
expense of Mr. Hopper’s matrimonial 
record—that elongated comedian was 
presented less than a year ago amid 
cheers and applause as the honored 
guest of eight hundred of his closest 
associates. 

Mr. Hopper that night sat in the 
chair which Augustus Thomas, David 
Belasco, Victor Herbert, Oscar Ham- 
merstein, John Drew, A. L. Erlanger, 
George M. Cohan and other headlights 
of the theatrical profession had previ- 
ously been glad to occupy. Out of re- 
spect to and admiration for him the most 
luxurious banquet hall in New York 
had been engaged, the finest orchestra 
and the highest-priced vaudeville talent 
enlisted. There was no mistaking the 
esteem and affection in which the ob- 
ject of this demonstration was held, 
and yet from the final sip of coffee to 
the closing remarks of the last speaker, 
Mr. Hopper was assailed with quip and 
jest, pun and merry satire, because he 
had gone five times to the matrimonial 
bat. 

Perhaps you who do not know Hop- 
per, or do not understand the spirit of 
gatherings of this kind, suspect that the 
guest of the occasion was displeased or 


annoyed. Then listen to his opening re- 
mark after the laughter following the 
“husband of his country” allusion had 
died out. 

“President Wilson,” he said in those 
rumbling sub-cellar tones of his, “de- 
clared that too many people look upon 
marriage as a vacation rather than a vo- 
cation. I'll admit that I have enjoyed a 
few of these vacations myself, yet who 
has made marriage more a vocation 
than I?” 

For years Mr. Hopper’s multiple 
marriages have been as favorite a sub- 
ject of Rialto jest as Lillian Russell’s 
perennial youth, William  Géillette’s 
threat to play Hamlet or Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s farewell tours. Into the spirit 
of these sallies Mr. Hopper among 
friends enters as heartily as the next 
man, and yet he is second to none of his 
fellows in the reverence and respect due 
to women. 

But read on, and learn other refer- 
ences to Mr. Hopper’s domestic status 
as adduced by various speakers at the 
foregoing dinner in his honor. 

“When on the street,” remarked one 
of them, “if you are spoken to by a 
woman of whose identity you are not 
sure, it is fairly safe to address her as 
Mrs. Hopper. If that isn’t her name, 
it probably soon will be.” 

“Everybody loves DeWolf Hopper,” 
declared another with a semblance of 
sentimentality. “That’s his trouble.” 

“This organization,” solemniy said a 
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DE WOLF HOPPER 





third speaker, “regrets that 
it was unable to engage 
Madison Square Garden 
for to-night’s dinner, in 
order to have Mrs. Hopper 
present. We should all feel 
grateful to Mr. Hopper for 
coming to-night, because 
when he goes out of an 
evening dozens of firesides 
are left disconsolate.” 

“T have traced Mr. Hop- 
per’s family tree,” asserted 
still another, “and find that 
he is related to King Solo- 
mon, Bluebeard, Henry 
Eighth, Brigham Young 
and Nat Goodwin.” 

One could scarcely im- 
agine that this same co- 
median, who had so eagerly 
exchanged badinage with 
his fellows concerning 
his own matrimonial 
achievements, would on 
another similar occasion— 
a dinner given to David 
Warfield within the month 
—have startled the coun- 
try by an onslaught against 
the present tend- 
ency for an 














Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
DE WOLF HOPPER TO-DAY 


indecent and salacious stage. 
Yet he did, and Mr. Hop- 
per’s remarks, uttered at 
a gathering essentially so- 
cial and merry, have 
aroused more attention 
to the impending degra- 
dation of the stage and 
inspired more laudatory 
editorial comment than 
the activities of the myr- 
iad of self-appointed cen- 
sors, or the harangues_ of 
countless clergymen who sel- 
dom know what they are talk- 
ing about when they choose the 
Photograph theatre for their text. 
ae nopperat _— Earlier in his remarks, at a 
TWENTY-THREE time when the fun was fast 
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and furious, Mr. Hopper had spoken flip- mind? This sort of thing 

pantly of Mr. Warfield. Then, without can’t last. Why, therefore, 

a suggestion in his face of the change mae have any of it?” 

of thought, he blurted out: aa Please bear in mind, 
“Going to see one of Mr. Warfield’s ie reader, that sitting in that 

plays is like walking through a field (© MR) banquet hall were several 

of flowers. There is a sweetness | “mm. managers guilty of the 


f 


and kindliness about the man and = / mmm very offence of which 
whatever he touches, but in many / Lo = \ Mr. Hopper complained. 
; 


theatres elsewhere there is no 
such atmosphere. : 
“What on earth are we com- : * 
ing to? You can’t tell me the 4 a | a 
public wants that sort of 
stuff, that it wants its young 
women and boys and chil- 
dren to attend moral clin- 
ics of that sort. And vaude- {— 
ville has taken Zs 
up that sala- 


ae 
. 


At least two of 
them were flagrantly 
culpable. Yet Mr. 
Hopper took his seat 
amid a burst of ap- 
plause that would 
have satisfied even 
Cesar’s_ ears, 
while the 
managers 
under 

fire red- 
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HOPPER IN “MAY BLOSSOM” 
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HOPPER AS Pausanias IN “THE LADY OR 
THE TIGER” 


ciousness. There is one theatre | 
here that has devoted itself to \ 
such productions all season. It’s ° 
rotten. . 
“Why, it has become so in this 


town that the question is not where \* 
shall we go, but where can we go? It * 4 


dened and squirmed 
perceptibly. 
So, after 


IN “JOSE- 
PHINE SOLD 


has been a season of salacious plays, i SS ‘ Z 
gusting, prurient and vulgar. What do Rae on = oy s2mh eaoneen® 


‘managers mean? What have they in ff9rz 








DE WOLF HOPPER 


years of serving as the butt of Rialto 
jest, after years of stories of flippancy 
and gay repartee at the Lambs’ Club 
and in 
res - 
tau - 
rants, 
DeWolf 
Hopper, 
dis tin- 
guished 
chief- 
ly as a 
come- 
dian of 
gro- 





HOPPER AS A BABY 


tesque countenance 
and_ funny - legs, 
stands as the apostle 
of stage decency, the 
champion of the clean 
theatre. 

His intimates will not 
be so startled by this change 
of front as those of the out- 
side world who know him 
only through hearsay, and see him only 
in wig and putty nose. That he has mar- 
ried five women is a matter of record, 
and the worst charge that ever has been 
launched against him. Surely, he should 
be permitted to take refuge behind the 
appeal for mitigation offered by his 
nearest competitor, Nat C. Goodwin, 
“Well, I always marry ’em, don’t I?” 
But, his marriages aside—and certainly 
five trips to the altar establish his cour- 
age—Mr. Hopper is two hundred and 
thirty pounds of wholesome, clean- 
minded, effervescent boy. 

I don’t know of a finer instance of a 
man’s love for his mother than that of 
DeWolf Hopper’s. He is an only child, 
the son of a Quaker lawyer and a New 
England woman of the sturdiest Co- 
lonial stock. Many years ago his father 
died, and immediately the widowed 
mother and the son established a com- 


HOPPER 
AT SIX 
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panionship really beautiful to contem- 
plate. 

Up to the time of her death four 
years ago the mother never missed one 
of his dress rehearsals. Before Hopper 
would permit the curtain to be raised, 
he made sure that she was out “in 
front.” Sometimes these dress rehear- 
sals were held out of town, but the old 
lady always accompanied her son. 

While he was appearing in the orig- 
inal run of “Wang,” she attended 137 
performances. Hopper frequently urged 
her to seek diversion by visiting other 
theatres. ‘What is the sense,” she 
replied, “while you are where I can see 

you act?” 

Personally, Mr. Hopper is not 
keenly sensitive to adverse 
criticism. Because of the 
grief it caused his mother, 

an uncomplimentary re- 
view formerly discon- 
certed him immoderate- 

ly. Whenever a critic 
wrote unkindly of him, 
Mr. Hopper called on his 
mother before she had 

















HOPPER AT FIFTEEN 


read the papers. For this call he forti- 
fied himself with a bottle of champagne. 
Then, after clinking glasses with her, 
and assuring her that he was in high 
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og —<$<$< < $< — his mother joined in the 


thunderous applause that fol- 
‘lowed, with tears streaming 
down her cheeks. 

Many have wondered why 
DeWolf Hopper never fol- 
lowed up in London his suc- 
cesses there in “El Capitan” 

and “The Charlatan.” Mr. 
Hopper desired to return; 
English managers begged 
him to. But his mother, 
who was nearly eighty 
years of age, worried be- 
cause of the distance that 
separated her from her 
son, and he never went 


back. 
An equally 


Photograph by Falk 
DE WOLF HOPPER AS Juliet, AND MARSHALL P, 
WILDER AS Romeo IN THE BALCONY SCENE 
spirits, he gently broke the news of 
the adverse comment. The re- 
mainder of the day was spent in 
soothing her. . 
It was partly because the moth- 
er was positive that her son was as 
proficient in tragic roles as in comic 
that Mr. Hopper consented to ap- 
pear as Marc Antony in the Forum 
scene from “Julius Cesar” at a 
Lambs’ Gambol several years ago. 
That performance was a night of 
triumph for Mr. Hopper. His 
was the biggest individual suc- 
cess of the evening. He fairly 
startled his hearers with his stir- 
ring, dignified and richly intoned 


rendering of Antony’s funeral oration, and HOPPER IN “Lit CLOVER” 





charming relationship is that existing 
between Mr. Hopper and his son—for 
he has a son, the child of his second 
wife, Ida Mosher. That young man, 
John Allen Hopper, is the apple of his 
father’s eye. He is a strapping youth 
of twenty-six, holds an important posi- 
tion in one of the biggest trust com- 
panies, and is well on the way to be 
one of New York’s leading business 
men. Mr. Hopper is immensely proud 
of him, his attitude being that of a 
chum rather than a parent. Through 
his association with important business 
interests, the young man has been en- 
abled to advise his father judiciously in 
investments, in consequence of which 
the Hopper sinking fund has been ma- 
terially enhanced. 

So many curious and misleading sto- 
ries have been circulated concerning the 
comedian’s matrimonial ventures that 
this is an appropriate place to set down 
the facts accurately and authoritatively. 

Up to date—or, at least, at this writ- 
ing—Mr. Hopper has committed matri- 
mony five times, The unions took place 
in this order: Ella Gardiner, Ida Mo- 
sher, Edna Wallace, Nella Bergen and 
Elda Furry. Mr. Hopper insists that his 
alliance with Miss Furry is positively 
his farewell performance. Also, he adds, 
it is his happiest matrimonial achieve- 
ment. 

Ella Gardiner, the original Mrs. Hop- 
per, was a beautiful \ 
of a professional minstrel, and Mr. 
Hopper’s second cousin. He met her 
successor, Ida Mosher, while they were 
both members of the McCaull Opera 
Company.~The story of the beginning 
of the comedian’s love affair with Miss 
Mosher has been told as follows: 

One day Col. McCaull, surveying the 
chorus of his company, remarked, 
“Girls, what would you do if I raised 
your salaries?” 

A pretty, black-eyed girl at the end 
of the line answered, “I think we'd fall 
we 

r. Hopper, standing near-by, over- 
heard the remark with. a an 4 noted 
the striking young woman and pro- 
ceeded to fall in love with her. A sub- 
sequent divorce enabled him to marry 

er. 


girl, the daughter’ 


Seven years later, there came another 
divorce, and Mr. Hopper married Edna 
Wallace, so ere associated with him 
in “Wang” and other operas. Five years 
later they were separated by divorce, 
and in 1898 Hopper married Nella Ber- 
gen, the prima donna of his company. 

Miss Furry, a comely, good-natured, 
buoyant young woman, is his most re- 
cent acquisition. She is a singer and 
actress of attainments, is exceedingly 
popular among her acquaintances, and 
has succeeded in making Mr. Hopper 
glad that he tried, tried again. 

Paradoxically, DeWolf Hopper is es- 
sentially a man’s man. In all sinceri 
he says, “I don’t like women.” There is 
nothing of the lady-killer, the Lothario 


or the matinée idol in his being. Noone . — 


is more at a loss to find a convincing 
reason for his matrimonial activity than 
is the champion himself. Of all his team 
mates he speaks with the utmost re- 
spect, even mentioning pleasantly the re- 
lays of alimony with which he has been 
burdened. He thinks that in. two in- 


stances, at least, he made a mistake—a ~~ 


mistake which was the result of impul- 
siveness and inherent buoyancy. 

“Darned if I know why I keep get- 
ting married every once in a while,” 
says Mr. Hopper. “Propinquity, of 
course, will do almost anything. But 
before the present marriage I never 
seemed to find the sort of companion I 
needed. This time I have a pal. We 
understand each other, and are very 
happy.” Re: 

To do Mr. Hopper full justice, in- 
compatibility, rather than more serious 
differences, appears to have been at 
the bottom of his. marital estran 
ments. In the case of Miss Bergen, for 
instance, Mr. Hopper declares that 
when she began to pay more attention 
to reducing her weight than to increas- 
ing his comfort, his love grew cold. 
And in every reference to her he speaks 
with the utmost respect and kindness, 
usually summing up his inventory of 
her qualities by remarking, “She was a 
good girl.” 

Theatre-goers may remember that 
Miss Bergen, fifteen years ago a most 
prepossessing prima donna, suddenly 
took on weight at a tragic rate. They 





may also recall that after several years 

of this unwelcome obesity she as sud- 

denly tapered down to her original 

svelte self. It was during this latter 

veg of transformation that Mr. and 
. Hopper drifted apart. 

Like thousands of women before her, 
Mrs. Hopper noted the icrease of 
girth with horror. In her stage work it 
‘was sure to prove a detriment, as — 

d opera prima donmas may safely 
—vsaaeet le a baby elephant. Mr. Hopper, 
seeing his wife day after day, had 
scarcely noticed the growing expanse, 
and when his attention was called to it, 
he dismissed the subject lightly. 

One day Mrs. Hopper encountered 
‘Mrs..Amy Gouraud, of New York and 
Paris, whose outré costumes and 
bizarre parties have been the talk of 
two hemispheres. Mrs. .Gouraud, also, 
despite her five millions, had increased 
in embonpoint in proportion to her 
swelling bank account, and she had 
«consulted Sandow, the more or less 
“perfect” man, about methods of re- 
duction. Sandow outlined a system of 
diet and exercise—a rigorous, grueling 
system—and it wrought a miracle on 
Mrs. Gouraud. The latter revealed the 
secret to Mrs. Hopper, and she too 
went into training. 

Three months later Mr. Hopper re- 
turned from a tour to find his wife 
shrunken from two hundred pounds to 
a bare one hundred and forty. His de- 
light was great, and his congratulations 
were sincere. 

Fellow members of the Lambs may 
still recall his joyous announcement 
when he first entered the club after 
his meeting with his wife. 

“Why, darn it,” declared Hopper, “I 
thought it was a strange woman kiss- 
ing me. I did not recognize my wife. 
It is just like another honeymoon.” . 

But the happy relationship did not 
continue, since, once having parted com- 
pany with the dreaded superfluous 
weight, Mrs. Hopper was eternally fear- 
ful lest it might return. So day and 
night she labored on. Arising at dawn, 
she breakfasted alone and devoted two 
hours to strenuous exercise. By the 
time Mr. Hopper was ready for break- 
fast Mrs. Hopper was hard at some 
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other task in her routine, or hovering 
over the scales in the bathroom to as- 
certain the net in her avoirdu- 
pois. She dined alone at four o'clock, 
and retired early. ; 

In losing her weight, she lost her hus- 
band too. Mr. Hopper says he thinks 
she made a good bargain. 


Of course, the DeWolf Hopper the 
public knows was the last man in the 
world from whom to expect a plea for 
high art and a clean stage more elo- 
quent, more forceful and more stirring 
than the harangues and the appeals of 
sanctimonious reformers. But to those 
who know DeWolf Hopper, the man, 
his outburst seemed normal and nat- 
ural. Throughout his entire career, to 
the writer’s knowledge, he has not 
voiced a vulgar word or participated in 
an indelicate scene. In his personal 
dealings he ever has been known for 
integrity and honorable qualities. In all 
movements relating to the stage and its 
people he has been active for improve- 
ment and uplift, and among his col- 
leagues he is looked upon asa refuta- 
tion of the ancient cry, “Here come 
the actors; take in the washing!” 

The stage setting of Mr.- Hopper’s 
tirade was of the sort to give it exag- 
gerated significance. The gathering at 
the dinner where he spoke was com- 
posed of frankly hilarious, notoriously 
cynical theatrical men, newspaper writ- 
ters, authors, lawyers and Broadway 
celebrities. Sarcastic badinage and sting- 
ing persiflage had hitherto been the or- 
der of the night, and Hopper—“sure- 
fire” Hopper, they call him—was ex- 
pected to cap a climax of wit and comic 
retort that would bring down the cur- 
tain in a storm of laughter. 

But, after briefly whetting the appe- 
tites of the fun-lovers with a merry 
jest or two, this elongated and gro- 
tesque hero of countless comic operas, 
the man who had given immortality to 
“Casey at the Bat,” astonished his 
hearers by bellowing forth. an attack 
on theatrical conditions of to-day which 
caused every reporter present to sit up 
straight, and many managers to sink 
further and further under the festive 
board. 





Silence, and then low mutterings 
greeted him in the beginning. First one 
man, then another glanced about to note 
the effect on his neighbor. The mutter- 
ing grew, and then, when Mr. Hop- 
per sat down, the suspense broke, and 
a storm of applause shook the building. 
The next conary Sibetd newspaper in 
the city featured Hopper as the apostle 
of a clean stage. Telegraph wires car- 
ried the news of his attack to every 
corner of the continent. The buffoon, 
the clown, the chronic husband, was now 
a prophet with honor in his own 
country. ; 

I have asked Mr. Hopper to explain 
the psychology by which he was moved 
to make the attack at just that particu- 
lar moment. Mr. Hopper, you may not 
know, is one of the most gifted after- 
dinner speakers in Manhattan. Of him 
there is always expected broadly hu- 
morous remarks. 

“Tt all came on me in a minute,” said 
Mr. Hopper in reply to my question. 
“You may not know it, but I suffer 
while I am making a speech. The effort 


costs mea great deal. I nearly collapse 
for a period of two hours preceding a 
speech, and I am sick abed all the fol- 
lowing day. 

“Usually I make a few notes—very 
briefi—suggesting high spots in <§ re- 


marks. At this dinner to Warfield I had 
a memorandum scrawled in pencil on 
the table cloth, reading simply, ‘War- 
field, clean plays.’ I mentioned the fact 
that Dave never lowered himself by 
appearing in any but clean, sweet plays, 
and then, recalling my resentment of 
some of the plays of this season and 
its menace to all of us, I sort of forgot 
myself and let loose. 
’ “Heaven knows, I am no prude. I 
don’t know that any wholesome, full 
grown man of the world is, whatever 
he may assume to be. But this all men 
of the world know—that in indelicacy 
of subject, of scene, of character, of 
spoken word, of suggestion, of dance, 
of picture, you can only go so far. 
“There are houses where any little 
murderess or center of a licentious 
scandal can get three weeks of painful 
if profitable publicity, where anything 
or anybody that can pique vulgar, pru- 


rient curiosity is welcome. These houses 
are staling fast. They cannot meet the 
demand they have created, and are 
sinking to be the resorts of ‘rounders’ — 
of sexes, mostly male, thank heav- 
en! They can only go so far.” 

And what do you think, in Mr. Hop- 
per’s judgment, was the beginning of it 
all? Why, Olga -Nethersole’s lingering 
Sapho kiss. That was indelicate 
vulgar in itself, he believes, and it gave 
managers a hint of what sort of stage - 
exhibit would attract a certain class. 

And, worse and more of it, Mr. Hop-~ 
per is opposed to the . He thi 
its influence is bad and its costuming 
is worse. But he sees a ray of in 
the thought that the tango will kill - 
itself because eventually it will kill its 
devotees, ; 

Mr. Hopper does not dance the tango 
for pleasure. In his stage work he is re- 
quired to contort himself according to 
the exigencies of a situation, but he is 
against the tango in leisure hours. His 
reasons are both economic and hygienic. 
He prefers to reserve his strength for 
the actual work in hand, and when he 
dances he perspires so freely that his . 
laundry bills are staggering. 

I know of no better way to describe 
DeWolf Hopper than as an over- 
grown boy. In spite of an extra matinée 
performance on Christmas, he managed 
to steal two hours for yuletide celebra- 
tion, and the period of jubilation was 
devoted to playing with a toy train of 
cars. Down on all fours he went in his 
apartments in the Hotel Algonquin, 
with Douglas Fairbanks and Mr. Fair- 
banks’ promising offspring, now two 
years of age, or thereabouts; and Mr. 
Hopper was the most childish kid of 
the trio. 

Why, DeWolf Hopper is even enough 
of a human being to be interested 
still. in seeing a railway train pass 
by. He doesn’t like to be in the train, 
because thirty years of almost con- 
tinuous travel, more especially in 
the alfalfa districts and the cotton belts, 
have wearied him of railway journeys. 
But the thrill of a mighty locomotive 
steaming into a station, and the hiss of 
steam, the commotion, the farewells of 
passengers and even the smell of the oil, 
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Mr. Hopper is an advocate of a clean 
stage ly because he is a clean- 
minded, healthy, vigorous man. He is 
‘fond of every branch of athletics, is 
an*ardent baseball fan who has made 
his name with the game, 
likes horse racing and horses, never 
misses a prize fight if within the prize- 
ring zone, and intends to take a flight 
in an aéroplane as soon as one is de- 
vised of an architecture to accommo- 
pie bulk. ee “ 

trary to general opinion, Mr. 
Hopper does not drink—at least, he has 
not for several years, and he never 
drank intoxicants to excess. Yet, at a 
gathering of sociable fellows, he is the 
jolliest of the lot. He is ever in de- 
mand where song and laughter are the 
order of the night. Mr. Hopper’s vo- 
cabulary and his flow of language are 
appalling. In ordinary conversation he 
is flowery, verbose, grandiose and over- 


whelming. No matter how dangerous 

the beginning of his sentences or how 

involved his aot eventually he 
c 


rent and tri- 


reaches his period, 
umphant. 


If he has one vice more than an- 
other, it is an old, odorous pipe which 
he pulls from his pocket on the most 
unexpected occasions, and puffs at com- 
placently. His principal recreation, of 
course, is matrimony. 

One of the happiest moments of his 
life undoubtedly was the occasion of his 
delivery of the Marc Antony speech 
at the Lambs’ Gambol, mentioned 

.earlier in this article. Then he realized 
for the first time how much easier it is 
to excite tears than laughter. 


“For a buffoon like myself,” said 
Mr. Hopper, “to see handkerchiefs be- 
ing lifted to the eyes of the auditors 
was a great sensation. Nevertheless, I 
think wholesome laughter is better for 
mankind than tragedy. I believe that 
more general good comes from laugh- 
ter.” 

In his lifetime, Mr. Hopper has acted 
about one hundred of which 
Ko-Ko in “Mikado” is his favorite. In- 
cidentally, he agrees with the writer 
that Ko-Ko is the greatest comedy char- 
acter ever written. If he might adjust 
his career exactly to his preference, he 
would essay a serious rdle or two be- 
fore his retirement. If he ever does 
this, he will create a sensation, in my 
opinion, second only to that caused by 
his speech denouncing the indecent 


stage. 

At this moment Mr. Hopper is sup- 
plying most of the fun of “Hop o’ My 
Thumb.” He is shortly to resume his 
Gilbert and Sullivan repertory, for 
which he is exceedingly grateful. 

In summing up this estimate of a 
comedian who heretofore has not been 
understood by his clientele, it may be 
interesting to note that Mr. Hopper 
nearly was a college graduate. He en- 
tered Harvard University, remained 
long enough to injure his knee in foot- 
ball practice, and withdrew one month 
after matriculation. 

About ten years from now, if his 
plans are carried out, Mr. Hopper will 

into retirement on a little Long 
Island farm which he covets. With the 
fingers of one hand crossed and the 
other raised to heaven, he vows that 
when that time comes his companion 
and helpmate will still be his “cur- 
rent” wife. 
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IS has been a month 0’ 
dreams. 

=| The realists having done 
their drab and dreary worst throughout 
half a shameful season, we find our- 
selves about to winter in Fairyland. 

And Fairyland, though you may not 
find it in the atlas, isn’t so unreal a 
realm if you are guided aright. Its in- 
habitants are not of flesh and blood, 
but sometimes their souls seem strange- 
ly familiar. 

So foolishly wise a man as Robert 
Browning and so wisely foolish a one 
as Lewis Carroll being agreed that 
“life is but a dream,” is it surprising 
that in dreams we find the semblance 
of life? 

At least, in the dreams of genius. 
To be beautiful, bubbles must be bright ; 
it isn’t sufficient that they are empty. 
Few things are harder to write than 
nothing. Our authors err who suppose 
that sheer simplicity is poetry. No book 
is simpler than the primer. 

J. M. Barrie’s lonely superiority is 
due to his habit of weaving truth into 
the warp and woof of his fancies. “The 
Legend of Leonora,” set forth with the 

“yA of “Alice in Wonderland,” dif- 
ers from “Young Wisdom” and “We 


Are Seven,” both charming in a minor. 


way, in that it is not merely a farcical 
development of a whimsical idea. Given 
the beginning, almost anyone can see 
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ahead to the end of the comedies by 
Rachel Crothers and Eleanor Gates. 
Barrie’s every line is a surprise and a 
laugh; a sudden flash of sometimes-sa- 
tiric, sometimes-philosophic, always 
sympathetic insight into human nature, 
All three plays may be set apart from 
Catherine Chisholm Cushing’s “Kitty 
MacKay,” which is amateurish and 
imitative literary vacancy. 

“Young Wisdom” and “We Are 
Seven” make much of action; what 
their people do is everything. “The 
Legend of Leonora” delights because ~ 
of what its people are. Barrie’s physical - 
action is almost exactly that of a dozen 
minstrel after-pieces; of “Dutch Jus- 
tice” and of W. S. Gilbert’s brilliant 
“Trial by Jury.” In thought it incar- 
nates femininity as masculinity was in- 
carnated in “Chantecler.” 

Leonora is not a woman made ridic- 
ulous in a burlesque court. She is every 
woman in all the aspects of life. And 
what she says and does is amusing, 
not because they are amusing things — 
for a woman to say and do, but because, | 
through these sayings and doings, we 
see and recognize the dear, delightful 
inconsistency, illogicality, weakness and 
strength of her sex and kind. How much 
more than mere comedy, for. example, 
underlies that five minutes in the wit- 
ness box! Captain Rattray didn’t want 
to put her on the stand, at all, but 
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: testify. She protests 
vigorously that she wont break down, 
and then she does, and blames the Cap- 
tain for it. Mr. Lebetter springs at 

Ratiray and calls him “Cad!” Rattray, 
_ crushed, declares; “I’m putting my foot 
in it, who would give the last drop of 
my blood for her.” Leonora, who has 
brought this obloquy upon her counsel, 
springs to his defense, assailing Mr. 
Lebetter, arid asking aid of the prose- 
cuting attorney, who promptly consents 
to give it. 

Here, deliciously blended with pure 
fun, in utter simplicity, without cum- 
bersome symbols or weighty allegories, 
is all woman-kind tenderly exposed to 
the laughter of those who love her. 
Here is lightness and loveliness so deli- 
_cately spun, so airily woven, and so 
carelessly displayed that to discuss it 
' seriously seems like labeling a bubble. 


“THE LEGEND OF LEONORA” 


For them as has eyes to see, labeling 


is not a necessary preliminary to wit- 
messing “The Legend of Leonora” at 
the Empire. 

The author’s purpose becomes plain 
in the first five minutes of the play. 
Captain Rattray, a guest in the home 
of the Toveys, ts left alone to entertain 
early arrivals from a group of seven 
women. He is to expect a woman with 
no sense of humor, one with too much, 
a suffragette, a woman of “the good, 
old-fashioned, clinging kind,” one who 
is “a mother and nothing else,” a co- 
quette, and a murderess. This last, says 
Barrie, with a touch of satire, it was 
dificult to get. Murderesses are so 
greatly in demand in society! 

Arrives Leonora, whom Rattray, m 
a series of delightful passages, finds to 
be a composite of the seven guests. At 
_ the outset, then, what Barrie means is 

that every woman is all women. Or that 
some women are all women. Or that, 
to some man, one woman is all women. 
Don’t ask me which, for, sooner than 
betray my ignorance, I will dismiss the 
question as irrelevant and immaterial. 

Leonora tells of the murder. She 
was in.a railway carriage with one of 
her seven children. The child had a 


cold, and their fellow-passenger msisted 
upon an open window. Leonora pushed 
the ruffian, and he “let hinself fal on 
the line.” 

“Yes?” queries Rattray. “And then?” 

“Then,” says Leonora, “I shew. the 
window.” 

Rattray is sufficiently calloused to 
condemn the act. “It was he 
declares. “Very wrong,” replies his host- 
ess, “but it was Leenora.” Scorned and 
ostracised by the company, Ratiray is 
fain to extricate himself by pleading 
that he didn’t know the Kittle girl had 
a cold. 

The second act subpoenas us for the 

ial, which, because approval of the 
criminal nullifies the statutes against 
the crime, we who invented “the un- 
written law” are quick to acclaim “an 
arraignment of British justice.” Here, 
truly, is sarcasm out-Shawing Barrie. 
Here, too, and incidentally, is exposition 
of the very human logic which declares: 
“My friend cam do no wrong. There- 
fore, this thing that my friend has done 
is not a wrong, or else my friend did 
not do it.” And here we find specific 
example, in maternal singleness of pur- 
pose, of that eral singleness of 
purpose which Kipling celebrated in 
“The Female of the Species.” The 
whole procedure, in brief, is a blun- 
dering masculine attempt to prove 
guiltless of crime a woman who persists 
in telling how, when and why she com- 
mitted that crime, because she cannot 
see any reason why she should not have 
committed it. 

Leonora is not present when the cur- 
tain rises. She has gone out for a cup 
of tea. Mr. Justice Grimdyke resents 
her staying so long, because, he says, 
“the court is very dull without her.” 
Returning, she is bidden to step imto 
the dock—‘if you were comfortable 
there.” 

“Oh, quite,” declares the prisoner. 
“I’m not taking anyone’s place, am I?” 

“The accused—” begins Mr. Justice 
Grimdyke. 

“Oh!’. exclaims that unfortunate. 
“€all me Leonora.” 

“May I?” asks the Justice. 

Thus continues a trial that soon be- 
comes screamingly funny perjury and 




















partiality. Captain Rattray submits 
that, if the prisoner did kill her com- 
panion in the carriage, “certain lives 
are less valuable than others, and the 
deceased. was a golfer.” The solicitor 
for the Crown, called “Honest” John 
Lebetter—Rattray inquires whether it 
is “to distinguish him from other mem- 
bers of his profession”’—relates an 
amazing cock-and-bull story about 
having played golf with the murdered 
man several hours after the murder. 
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spouse anid badgered by Rasivay, finally 
draws from Lady Peripety the com- : 
ment: “And you've said so often how 
wonderful you are in court!” Where- — 
upon, Leonora insists that her counsel - 
must not take advantage of people 
“when they’ re in trouble.” 

“But it’s for you,” protests Rattray. 

To which Leonora rejoins: “How 
like a man!” 

Rattray pleads: “You are harder to 
me than to any of the others.” ‘ 
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WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE PLAY EVER WRITTEN 


Mr. Tovey is detected whistling to his 
better half when she is about to give 
damaging testimony, and is rebuked 
sternly by the Justice, who whistles 
shrilly a moment later to warn Mr. Le- 
better. Finally, Lady Peripety, wife of 
the Attorney General, is put on the 
stand to testify as to how little her 
husband, Sir- Roderick, knows about 
women, ‘and speedily reduces that gen- 
tleman to a quivering pulp by inquir- 
ing: “When did you begin calling her 
Leonora?” . 

Poor Sir Roderick, frightened by his 





“THE LEGEND OF LEONORA” IS THE GREATEST ANTI- 
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“Yes,” says Leonora, “but, don’t you 
see, that’s because I like you best?” 

In the end, when the prisoner seems 
about to be convicted, Rattray, with 
splendid, blundering, masculine cour- 
age, confesses that he committed the 
murder, and then Mr. Justice Grimdyke 
charges the jury that, since the prose- 
cution has shown the motive for the 
killing to be no motive at all, and since 
no crime ever is committed without 
motive, it had better bring in a verdict 
of “not guilty.” The jury retires, = 
foreman sending back word that “ 
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and sit with us while we are consider- 
+ img a verdict.” Which Leonora does, 
Sw Roderick protesting that: “We 
know very well what Leonora is 


wi ai it,” answers the Justice. 
“You never can tell what she is doing. 
-You only know, when she has done it, 
what she probably would have done.” 

Under the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that the jury decides to re- 
lease the prisoner. And Mr. Justice 
Grimdyke, applauding while he orders 
the court officers to “suppress that ap- 
plause,” sums up for the author and 
the Crown in that exquisite, much- 
quoted speech, as explanatory as Peter 
Pan’s i inquiry, “Do you believe in fair- 
jes?” as tender as ' dds “T had a 
lover once,” in “Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire.” 

“You are one of those around whom 
legends grow even in their lifetime. 
This is the sort of thing you might 
have done had your little girl had a 
cold..And this is how we might have 


sacted had you done it. You are not of 


to-day—foolish, _ wayward, unselfcon- 
scious, communicative Leonora. The 
ladies of are different and— 
wiser. But as we look longingly at you 
‘we see again in their habit as they lived, 
‘those out-of-date, unreasening, woman- 
ish creatures, our mothers and grand- 
mothers and other dear ones long ago 
- loved and lost—and, as if you were 

the last woman, Leonora, we bid you 
hail and farewell.” 

After which, Mr. Justice Grimdyke 
gives Leonora his arm out of court, 
and, in a very short and very pretty 
- last. act, she is wooed and won by Cap- 
tain Rattray. 

In London, where “The Legend of 
Leonora,” in ‘different form, failed un- 
der the title of “The Adored One,” 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell played Leonora. 
Here, of course, the réle is assumed by 
. Maude Adams, and, equally of course, 

there is no one else in the whole world 

who could assume it so charmingly. 

All her little tricks of voice and face, 

her whimsical exaggerations, her ten- 

der, wistful, appealing womanliness— 
all these things fit Miss Adams for the 
_ interpretation of Barrie. It is pleasant, 


too, after her many «seasons in the 
knickers of Peter and the feathers of 
Chantecler, to see this graceful young 
woman again ‘in skirts.. The supporting 
company is exceptionally good, from 
Aubrey Smith, who sketches Rattray 
with the rugged amanliness we grew to 
like when first he came from England 
to play in “The Morals of Marcus,” to 
R. Peyton Carter, whose supernatural 
gravity so lends itself to whimsy, and 
Arthur Lewis, who reads beautifully 
the beautiful speech set down above. 

“The of Leonora” is a good 
deal more than even brilliant fooling, 
more tragedy than travesty. Among 
other things, it is the greatest, and 
gentlest, anti-woman-suffrage play ever 
written. I don’t know that the piece will 
succeed in New York. I only know that 
it deserves to succeed, and that its luke- 
warm reception by our critics again re- 
minds ws that an author like Barrie 
hardly can hope for the justice of being 
tried by a jury of his peers. 


“YOUNG WISDOM” 


Ir 15 an interesting fact that, except- 
ing Barrie, who is man, woman, and 
child, the authors of the fanciful come- 
dies grouped above all are women. 
Moreover, every play of the month, but 
three, concerns itself with the vagaries 
and idiosyncrasies of the sex. 

Rachel Crothers, who ‘established 
herself through “The Three of Us,” 
confines herself to fittle women, in 
“Young Wisdom,” current at the Crite- 
rion, providing a fresh and enjoyable 
trifle, full of gentle raillery at the sapi- 
ence of youth. Tending, as I have said 
before, to situation rather than to senti- 
ment, and to farce rather than to fan- 
tasy, Miss Crothers, nevertheless, epito- 
mizes her theme finally i ina speech that, 
lacking the ecumenicity of Barrie’s, 
still is rich in poetic appeal. 

“I sometimes wonder,” says Mrs. 
Claffenden to her daughter Victoria, 
whose revolutionary ideas of love and 
marriage her sister has all but put into 
practice, “if one of those free women 
had married a good, commonplace man, 
and borne three children, and stuck to 
him and to them—had watched her chil- 
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WILLIAM RAYMOND 


“WE ARE SEVEN” SUGGESTS HOW DIALOGUE’ MAY BE MADE INTELLIGIBLE BY ‘MODERN ACTORS 


dren grow up with a mother’s love to 
help them; had seen her husband 
come inte a place of honor, and with 
him had come to represent the peace 
and beauty and dignity of family life, 
instead of running away with a more 
sympathetic and romantic man, who 
wanted her to leave her humdrum ex- 
istence and go off with him—I wonder 
if she couldn’t have something to say 
on the other side, about tiving for others 
as well as for oneself, and I wonder 
which, after all, brings the deeper hap- 
piness.” 

Victoria Claffenden came back from 
school with her mind full of the weeds 
prone to grow in virgin soil that has 
received their seed with that ef more 
reasonable rebellion. To her younger 
sister Gail, she talks of “free love” with 
the profundity of Mr. Hurlbut’s 
Strange Woman—ignorant, yet, of the 
fact that, of all things in the world, 
love alone can never be free. Gail, suf- 


ficiently impressed to “wish I’d known 
all this before I was engaged,” hectors 
her fiancé, a spineless youth named Pe- 
ter Van Horn, into running away with 
her, and embarking upon a “trial mar- 
riage.” 

Pursued by the frightened Victoria, 
and her admirer, Christopher Bruce, 
the two misguided youngsters arrive, 
around midnight, at the home of a 
bachelor artist, Max Norton. The 
painter, amazed when Gail tells him 
the conditions of their union, turns 
upon the unhappy Peter and accuses 
him of being “a dishonorable little 
blackguard.” Norton, however, has 
greater astonishment in store when he 
is further invaded by Victoria and 
Christopher, the latter bent on bringing 
the girl to her senses by insisting that 
she put her theories into practice with 
him. The artist finally carries home 
the whole quartette, falls in love with 
Gail, and, when her father insists that 
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‘she go through with her marriage to 
_ Peter, \leads_a wholesale eloping party, 
" which, besides its four principals, in- 
cludes the discarded fiancé of one girl 
and the mother of both. 

As joint stars, Mabel and Edith Talia- 
ferro, who starred singly in “Polly of 
the Circus” and “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” play the two sisters with 
charm and vivacity. Mabel Taliaferro 
still has a tendency to sing her lines, 
* but she is pleasantly young—and looks 
younger. Richard Sterling’s character- 


ful performance of Peter stands out in 
the work of a company adequate, if 
not brilliant. 

“Young Wisdom” is a breath of 
spring, not very strong or important, 
but fragrant and exhilarating. 


“WE ARE SEVEN” 


Diantha Kerr, the second heroine of 
Eleanor Gates, whose first was The 
Poor Little Rich Girl, has more Young 
Wisdom than Victoria Claffenden and 
more mother instinct than Leonora. 
Also, in the matter of counting her 
chickens before they are hatched, she 
quite distances the optimists played by 
David Warfield and Marie Bates in 

“The Auctioneer.” 

Diantha’s maiden aunt, Lavinia Con- 

naughton, thinks her name should have 
been Eugenia. For Diantha’s hobby is 
eugenics, and, though she has not yet 
selected their ultimate father, Miss 
Kerr rejoices in seven imaginary chil- 
dren. They were five when last in the 
recollection of the friendly lawyer, 
Colonel Robert Avery, who cherishes 
_-a lavender and old lace sentiment for 
Miss Connaughton, but Diantha re- 
minds him that “life is a process of 
continuous creation.” Miss Connaugh- 
ton has brought her niece to Colonel 
Avery so that he may engage an escort 
to accompany her into the slums, where 
she is gathering material for a thesis 
on “The Influence of Alien Immigration 
Upon the Metropolitan Body Politic.” 
So that he shall not interfere in her af- 
fairs, Diantha stipulates that the escort 
shall be deaf and dumb. 

In the absence of his uncle, the Colo- 

nel’'s nephew, Peter Avery, feigns both 


afflictions, and secures the job. Silently, 
he is compelled to hear himself dis- 
cussed as a potential parent for the 
seven—a potentiality dismissed by Dé- 
antha with the statement that she be- 
lieves in “the elimination of the unfit.” 
There is compensation for Peter, how- 
ever, in that Diantha believes, too, in 
his power to “read the lips,” this faith 
rendering possible the most tempting 
juxtaposition. By the beginning of the 
second act, young Avery is installed in 
the home of the eugenist, who begins 
to doubt that “the welfare of the race 
should be paramount,” and whose con- 
versations with him are chalked upon 
a blackboard. This not only is good 
comedy, but it suggests how dialogue 
may be made intelligible when modern 
actors have reached their limit in faulty 
enunciation and pronunciation. As a 
device for singers it would be invalu- 
able! : 

The chief demerit of this story, which 
ends in the disclosure of Peter's fraud 
after that fraud has discovered the dis- 
honesty of a peculating secretary, and 
in the betrothal of the two young peo- 
ple, is that the piece seems to be neither 
flesh, fish nor fowl. It moves too slow- 
ly, and its development is too obvious 
for farce, while it is too extravagant 
to be taken literally and too close to 
every-day life to pass for fantasy. Miss 
Gates has not succeeded in enlisting our 
sympathies, as she did in “The Poor 
Little Rich Girl,” and the result was 
the failure, in New York, of a work 
containing much that is fresh, humor- 
ous and ingenious. 

No play of the season has been bet- 
ter acted. Effie Ellsler, who, but yes- 
terday, was the unfortunate daughter 
in “Hazel Kirke,” shocks us by return- 
ing to the stage a middle-aged woman, 
and delights us with her skillful por- 
trayal of Miss Connaughton. Bessie 
Barriscale, and Miss Gates, between 
them, make Diantha a delightful per- 
son, while Russ Whytal’s Colonel Av- 
ery is reminiscent of that other mellow 
old gentleman visualized by him in 
“The Witching Hour.” Jane Peyton, 
last seen in an emotional réle in “The 
Woman,” proves her versatility by play- 
ing a comedy part sparklingly, while 
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William Raymond, as Peter, and Rob- 
ert Paton Gibbs, as the secretary, con- 
tribute to an unusually effective per- 
formance. 


“A THOUSAND YEARS AGO” 


Tue Shubert Theatre is starting point 
for another excursion imto the impos- 
sible—an objective, instead of a sub- 
jective excursion ; penetrating, not from 
the work-a-day world into the roman- 
tic recesses of the mind, but carrying 
that romance from the mind into a 
mind-created world. That world, ac- 
cording to Percy Mackaye, is China “A 
Thousand Years Ago.” Without in the 
least busting up the unities, you may 
add or subtract several centuries to or 
from the title, and Pekin may be Pata- 
gonia, or Van Diemen’s Land, or Max 
Reinhardt’s. 

Max Reinhardt’s it is, in fact, with 
its flat canvases and vivid splashes of 
warring color—by very lack of archzo- 
logical accuracy reconciling one to the 
bizarre and the extravagant. China 
should be written Chimera, and “A 
Thousand Years Ago” is an impres- 
sionistic phantasmagoria of gore and 
gorgeousness, courage, cruelty, love and 
magnificence. Also, there is some po- 
etry, though not enough to alarm you 
or to keep you away. I say this, first, 
that you may not hope too much, and, 
second, that you may not dread too 
much. Mr. Mackaye’s singing is not 
Meister-singing, but quite conventional 
and to be swallowed whole, while his 
play, far from being the forbidding 
thing that managers boastfully and 
theatre-goers timidly call Art, merely 
because it passes the bounds of the 
ri iia is simply a dramatized fairy 
tale. 

Turandot is a Persian Portia, Capo- 
comico an Italian Francois, and “A 
Thousand Years Ago,” an Oriental “If 
I Were King.” This Princess of Pekin 
has seen Calaf, Prince of Astrakhan, 
disguised as a beggar in the streets of 
his father’s conquered capital, and fall- 
en in love with him. To save herself 
from other suitors, she decrees that 
who weds her shall guess three riddles 
the answers to which are locked in as 
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many caskets. Bad guessing is punish- 
able with death. This little comedy is 
being played to standing room only in 
the dungeons, and Turandot’s father, 
the Emperor Altoum, is much worried, 
when Capocomico, a vagabond player 
driven out of Italy, arrives and prom- 
ises to set everything right, if,but for 
twenty-four hours he may be Emperor. 
In most romantic fashion, he unites the 
lovers, and then, declining all reward, 
dances merrily away in search of “more 
roses and romance.” 

Henry E. Dixey, who once was Fran- 
gots in an adaptation of S. Weir Mitch- 
ell, and whom the critics never forget 
to identify with Adonis, acts Capoco- 
mico with spirit, grace and humor. 
Frederick Warde is an impressive Em- 
peror, and, thanks to his training in 
“the palmy days,” speaks his lines in 
English. Rita Jolivet, who was Hajj’s 
daughter in “Kismet,” seems a trifle 
bovine as Turandot; Frank McCormack - 
is a dignified and sonorous servitor to 

erome Patrick’s pleasant Prince, and 
ania Marinoff, as the slave of Turan- 
dot, does her little very charmingly 
indeed. 

I could tell you much of the history 
of “A Thousand Years Ago”—how it 
originated in a Persian “Arabian 
Nights” of the thirteenth century; be- 
came a comedy in the hands of the Ital- 
ian Carlo Gozzi; then a fantasy by Dr. 
Karl Vollmoeller, produced in Berlin by 
Max Reinhardt and in London by Sir 
George Alexander ; and how, after fail- 
ing on “the road” as “Turandot,” it 
was completely rewritten by Mr. Mack- 
aye—but you probably wouldn’t be in- 
terested. So much I have set down 
merely to impress you with my erudi- 
tion. To the same purpose, I should 
have mentioned that Capocomico, and 
his associates, are of the “Comedia 
dell’? Arte.” All our critics made great 
capital of the “Comedia dell’ Arte.” 
However, what you want to know is 
whether you will enjoy the play—and I 
think you will. “A Thousand Years 
Ago” has neither the rich imagination 
of “Kismet,” nor the Leopoldine Kon- 
stantin of “Sumurun,” but it is highly 
colored, and it gets one away from the 
tango and the taxies. 
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“THE SECRET” 
Tue splendid thing about all these 


'_ Offerings is that they are comedies of 


happiness. Some day we shall come to 
the understanding that unhappiness, and 
bad health, are crimes as pernicious as 
any in the code, and that persons who 
persist in spreading the one or the other 
should be sequestrated. Henry Bern- 
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stein’s “The - Secret,” presented by 
David Belasco with Frances Starr at 
the Belasco, hardly can be called a play 
of happiness. Failing to find enough 
misery in the common and familiar, M. 
Bernstein has dug up a psychopathic 
phenomenon of a woman, with a sixty- 
horse-power capacity for producing 
wretchedness. Never was such whole- 
sale hell as at the Belasco. The catch- 
phrase of the drama, uttered at some 
time by everybody in the piece, is: “It’s 
the end of everything for me!” 

Quite apart from its influence upon 
the spirits of the audience, herein lies 
one of the two salient weaknesses of 
“The Secret.” Emoting loses its force 
-by very reason of its quantity. M. Bern- 
stein’s trick of piling agony upon agony 
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is exceedingly effective when the accum- 
ulated agonies are shared between two 

ple—as in “The Thief” or “The 

hirlwind.” But, in “The Secret,” as 
one man or woman after another comes 
on the stage lamenting, the thing almost 
becomes farcical. Moreover, the woes 
of Marise, and of Héléne de Brechebel, 
and, in a lesser degree, of Madame 
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Brachard and the Duchess of Croucy, 


‘are generic. Gabrielle Jannelot is a more 


subtle Becky, of “The Case of Becky,” 
whose Jekyll-Hyde-isms, though they - 
may be common in her sex, are well 
known only to the neurologist. Under- 
standing women but little less than I 
understand parallelograms, I do not 
pretend to judge as to the possibility of 
Gabrielle. I only know that most of the 
company at the Belasco agreed that 
“there aint no such animal.” 

Gabrielle made mischief much as 
pyromaniacs set fires—to see the blaze 
and enjoy the excitement. Also, she was 
insanely envious of the happiness of 
others, unless she had created that hap- 
piness. “I hated the idea of that perfect 
marriage,” she says of the betrothal of 





“IT's THE END OF EVERYTHING—FOR ME," 
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her friend, Henriette Durand, to 
Charlie Ponta-Tulli, “because it was a 
perfect marriage.” So, by careful in- 
nuendo and clever lying, she broke off 
the match, and got Henriette wed to 
Denis Le Guern. Then, because she 
could not bear even that felicity, she 
managed to bring on Charlie, and so to 
stimulate the jealousy of Denis that 
eventually out came the whole truth of 
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THEY ALL WAIL IN “THE SECRET” 


Ponta-Tulli’s previous relations with 
Madame Le Guern. Down tumbled the 
structure of marital concord, unex- 
pectedly revealing, in the ruins, the real 
character of Gabrielle. 

It is the merest justice to M. Bern- 
stein, and to Mr. Belasco, to say that, 
as a study of a certain kind of feminine 
brain, “The Secret” is as remarkable 
a work as, in the matter of its building, 
it is a remarkable play. Gabrielle’s false- 
hoods are subtly and skillfully told, and 
her discovery is brought about logically 
and plausibly. As is usual with M. Bern- 
stein, all roads lead to the “big scene,” 
and if one trudges along those roads 
somewhat slowly, and finds them some- 
times uninteresting, it is none the less 
great engineering that brings the high- 
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ways to a tremendous convergence. — 
However scant its appeal to the public, — 
“The Secret” is well worth the atten- 
tion of students of women and the 
drama. 

That admirable actor, Frank Reicher, 
who plays Denis, is the only member 
of the presenting company who suc- 
ceéds in seeming French, but Miss Starr 
does some capital work as Gabrielle, 
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and Robert Warwick, in the rdéle of 
Charlie, adds unexpected skill to his 
natural virility in a scene of rage and 
disappointment. Mr. Belasco’s enrich- 
ing stage direction is helpful through- 
out. “The Secret” scarcely can be called 
entertaining, but, to the serious minded 
in general, and to the two classes men- 
tioned above in particular, it cannot fail 
to be interesting. 


“THE PHILANDERER” 


I pon’t know whether you have no- 
ticed how much character there is in 
playhouses. Certain theatres are vul- 
garian as unmistakably as are certain 
people, over-dressed, flashing their in- 
candescent jewels in flamboyant dis- 
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play, braggingly pretending to be what 
> they are not. The Little Theatre is a 
gentleman among places of amusement, 
modest, unobtrusive, notable for good 
taste. The Little Theatre keeps faith 
with its friends, too, saying frankly that 
its performances begin at 8:45—a most 
respectable hour, by the way, and one 


_. agreeable to persons accustomed to din- 


ner as a leisurely ceremony—so that 
you do not rush into your open-faced 
clothes to be down town at 8:15 for a 
performance that begins at twenty min- 
utes of nine. 

So much for the Little Theatre. It 
seems a bit late to go into detail as to 
George Bernard Shaw’s “The Philan- 
derer,” current there, which was-writ- 
ten-nearly twenty years ago, and which, 
during more than half that time, has 
been at the disposal of anyone who had 
a dollar and a quarter, or a card at a 
public library. In spite of some very 
dull spots, in spite of short-sighted at- 
tention to a fad now as out-of-date and 
forgotten as is the kind of estheticism 
with which Gilbert made the same 
blunder in “Patience,” in spite of our 
local dramatic critics, “The Philan- 
derer”: is a brilliant bit of Shavianism, 
an. intellectual treat for the few sur- 
viving theatre-goers who have any in- 
tellects to be treated. 

The plot shall be withheld from you 
for four reasons. First, because you 
know it. Second, because if you don’t 
you should. Third, because my narration 
must be stale, flat and unprofitable in- 
justice to Shaw. Fourth, because there 

. isn’t any plot. Let it suffice that from 
the moment the rising curtain discloses 
Leonard Charteris and Grace Tran- 
field “spooning’—there is no other 
word for it—on a sofa, until it descends 
upon Miss Tranfield’s turning of com- 
mon sense upon the romantic extrava- 
gance of Julia Craven, Shaw is his most 
delightful bull-in-a-China-shop _ self, 
smashing accepted untruths that sparkle 
as they fall. 

Granville Barker’s company is accept- 
able, if not glittering. Charles Maude 
hasn’t quite the personal charm for 
Charteris, and rattles a bit in what Shaw 
himself said was a part nobody could 
act “but Mr. Charles Wyndham.” Mary 
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Lawton, an American girl who failed 
utterly to get a hearing here before she 
went to England, Ernita Lascelles and 
W. R. Stavely, respectively as Julia 
Craven, Grace Tranfield and Joseph 
Cuthbertson, are the bulkwarks of the 
organization. 


“THE LAND OF PROMISE” 


REALLY to qualify as a critic, I should 
say that “The Land of Promise,” in 
which Billie Burke is appearing at the 
Lyceum, is “a land of fulfillment,” or 
“a-land of promise for Billie Burke.” 
That is exactly the sort of side-splitting 
play on words by which nine of our 
fourteen reviewers bid for popularity 
and a place on the ash-cans, Being com- 
pelled by limitations of space to get 
twenty-six pages of notes into some- 
thing less than a column of magazine, 
I will confine my humor to the remark 
that “The Land of Promise” is just 
half a good play. Which, as in the case 
of half a loaf, is a vast deal better than 
none. 

The good half of W. Somerset 
Maugham’s comedy is its second and 
third acts, in which Norah Marsh, who 
has found the profession of gentlewom- 
an unprofitable in London, and “come 
out” to her brother’s farm in Manitoba, 
clashes with his plebeian wife, and flings 
herself at the head of Frank Taylor. 
Frank, who owns a small place some 
miles away, previously has expressed a 
_contempt for her sex that has roused’ - 
the girl to that kind of fury, which, like 
pity, sometimes is akin to love. Once 
married to Norah, and with her in his 
shack, leagues from anywhere, Taylor, 
who doesn’t know the rules of the game 
by which women make feminine do- 
minion possible, gets down to the primi- 
tive, and, with one fell swoop, brushes 
away the highfalutin’ nonsense that gov- 
erns our conduct toward these weaker 
vessels—just as the same nonsense re- 
garding social superiority was swept 
away, under much the same circum- 
stances, in “The Admirable Crichton.” 
In the end, and a very bad last act, 
Norah is offered her freedom, and 
doesn’t want it. 

It is interesting to contrast Mr. 
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Maugham’s serious treatment of this 
idea with the flippant handling of the 
same theme in “The Misleading Lady.” 
The moods are so different that compar- 
ison is impossible, but, at least, Mr. 
Maugham wakens us to the fact that 
there is a great deal more than farce m 
the subject. Miss Burke’s mannerisms 
continue to be irritating, but, neverthe- 
less, she gives a very human and con- 
vincing portrait of Norah. Indeed, the 
performance throughout is exceptional. 

If you arrive at nine o’clock, and go 
home at a quarter past ten, you will 
thoroughly enjoy “The Land of 
Promise.” 


THE OTHERS 


It’s cruel to have gone to the trouble 
of thinking up innumerable clever 
things to say, and then to lack space in 
which to say them, but we must bear it 
together this month. Doubtless, the or- 
deal will be easier for you than for 
me. 

To run through, then: 

Most earnestly I advise you to see 
“The Henrietta,” in the revival of 
which, at the Knickerbocker, are W.-H. 
Crane, in his original part, and Douglas 
Fairbanks, in Stuart Robson’s. Fitted 
with demountable rims and other mod- 
ern appliances by Winchell Smith, “The 
Henrietta” serves as reminder that the 
American drama was not born with 
Paul Armstrong. There are more enter- 
taining scenes, and there is more. witty 
dialogue, in this old comedy than in 
half a dozen of the best new ones. Bron- 


son Howard, of course, did not trouble 
much about what could happen in “real 
life,” but then we are reacting in favor — 
of a stage that shows things as they 
ought to be rather than as they are. The 
acting of the piece is capital, and, for 
sheer, unthiriking amusement, there 
is nothing better worth while on 
Broadway. 

William Collier is back at the Hudson 
with one of those peripatetic minstrel 
shows which, perhaps for want of a 
better name, he calls “a comedy.” “A 
Little Water on the Side” has more sub- 
stance than many of its predecessors, 
but, at that, most of the abundant laugh- 
ter of the performance is incited by 
some one’s asking Mr. Collier a question 
that admits of a perfectly obvious, but. 
screamingly funny reply. Thus, the re- 
mark of the village beau that “these 
clothes are plenty good enough for me,” 
and Mr. Collier’s retort: “Plenty.” The 


cleverest line in the piece relates toa — 


yacht on which two or three husbands 
and wives are quarreling industriously. 
“I bought this for a pleasure boat,” says 
their host ; “it’s a battleship.” There are 
half a dozen little human touches in the 
play that amount to genius, and, of 
course, Mr. Collier himself is quite the 
best light comedian in America. 

Henry V. Esmond, actor and author 
of “When We Were Twenty-one,” with - 
his wife, Eva Moore, and a company 
described as “from the Criterion The- 
atre, London,” are in our midst. Charles 
Frohman announces them in “ ‘Eliza 
Comes to Stay,’ at the Garrick.” 

Mr. Frohman is an optimist. 





When the 
Curtain Rose 


AN UNUSUAL 
SHORT STORY 


‘By John 


SS DURANTY was startled 

by a sudden cry for help. 
You may behold her, - that 
foggy, winter evening, a slim, straight 
shred of a girl, pale faced, with dark, 
soft hair and the gray, pensive eyes of 
a dreamer. She had stepped, as usual, 
straight into her dreams from the door 


of the office off Broadway, and in their 


pleasant company her feet forgot their 
weariness and led her woefully astray. 

She was in a street that was entirely 
strange to her, a narrow street of high, 
Te houses and dingy shops, crammed 
with curious articles of food. In the 
muddy roadway a man was struggling 
with three others. He was tall and 
slight, with crisp yellow hair, and to 
Miss Duranty he seemed to tower 
above his swarthy, thick-set assailants. 
The light from a street lamp pierced the 
waves of fog, and the four men were 
revealed to her as though she stood in 
the shadows outside a lighted room. 
She even marked the greasy curling 
hair and the gleaming earrings of the 
three shorter men. Then one of them 
stepped swiftly behind the tall young 
man, and Miss Duranty tried to scream 
- as he lifted a weighted stick. But her 
~ voice failed her foolishly, and she heard 

"an ugly crashing thud. She shut her 
eyes involuntarily, and when she 
opened them the three were bending 
over their victim. 

And then was Miss Duranty true to 
her dreams and to the good blood in 
her veins. It is something, after all, to 
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be a great lady in one’s dreams, even 
although in waking hours one must be 
a soulless machine that taps out arid 
business letters. It confers a certain ob- 
oe And so it was natural that 
iss Duranty should cast aside her first 
fear and dart without a qualm into the 
ring of light. She gave one cry for help, 
and she struck quite fiercely with her 
slender umbrella at the three startled 
aliens, and she took her stand like a 
small brave lioness above the prostrate 
man. The foreign gentlemen recovered 
from their first alarm, and one of them 
raised his stick. I believe that Miss 
Duranty was weak enough to shut her 
eyes again. But a whistle shrilled quite 
near at hand, and the three aliens with 
one consent evaporated into the fog. 

When two patrolmen came up (they 
donot investigate trouble singly in that 
district, if it can be avoided, for it isn’t 
wise), they found Miss Duranty kneel- 
ing beside the tall stranger and crying 
very weakly and childishly. ‘Those three 
aliens would scarcely have recognized 
their bright-eyed, rash assailant. But it 
is to be remembered that Miss Duranty 
had done her work and could indulge 
in weakness. | 

When her story had been duly en- 
tered in an official note book, she 
walked to the hospital beside the 
ambulance. 

“It is a curious case,” the ward nurse 
told her some ten days later. “He is 
going on mighty well, and picking up 
strength fast, but his memory is a com- 
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plete blank. He does not even remember 
his own name.” 

Miss Duranty expressed her sur- 
prise. “Can nothing be done?’ she 
asked. 

The ward nurse became slightly 
technical. She spoke of a “probable 
lesion” caused by the blow upon the 
head, and also of mysterious reasons 
why an operation was not practicable. 
Miss Duranty’s gray eyes widened and 
darkened a little as she listened, and 
her slim hands tightened. 

“Ts there no hope at all that in time 
he may recover his memory?” she 
asked with a little gasp. 

“Oh yes, thefe is always hope,” the 
nurse answered - professionally. “The 
doctors seem to think there is quite a 
chance that he may get everything back. 
But, meanwhile, you will understand 
that it is a little awkward for him.” 
And the ward nurse smiled drily. She 
was a person who indulged habitually 
in understatement. 

“You .mean—he cannot let his 
friends know where he is?” said Miss 
Duranty. 

“Precisely—if he has any friends,” 
the nurse agreed. “And what can he do 
to support himself when he leaves 
here? His linen is marked A. P., but 
the initials convey nothing to him. 
There is not a single letter or card in 
his pockets that can help to throw light 
upon the matter.” 

“What can be done?” Miss Duranty 
asked with knitted brows. 

The ward nurse shrugged her thin, 
adequate shoulders. “The police are 
advertising his description and doing 
what they can,” she said. “But many 
people never see advertisements. Well, 
if nothing turns up, the poor fellow will 
have to start life again at about thirty, 
I suppose, without a name or friends or 
memory, and with a working capital of 
something under five dollars.” 

Then, having summed up the case 
succinctly, she clinked her keys and in- 
timated subtly to Miss Duranty that 
she had other duties than those of 
conversation. 

“May I—do you think that he would 
care to see me?” asked the visitor. 

“Sure, he has asked to do so, if you 
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ever came. It will be a change for him, 
and may do good. Come this way, 
please.” a 

Miss Duranty was aware of rows of 
neat white beds, and then—she had 
halted, the nurse had vanished, and 
two strangely large eyes were regard- 
ing her beneath a_bandage. For a 
moment she did not say. anything. 

“Wont you sit down?” said a voice 
gently; and Miss Duranty became 
aware of a wooden chair, and sank into. 
it with a little confused murmur. Some- 
how she had forgotteri that there would 
be bandages, and that the face would 
be thinner than the one she remem- 
bered so clearly. 

“Tt was very good indeed of you to — 
come,” resumed the voice. “What 
should one say to a person who has 
saved one’s very worthless life?” 

And then Miss Duranty found her 
voice. 

“Oh, but I didn’t!” she said. “Do 
you know that at the critical moment I 
closed my eyes?” 

“What a terrible confession of cow- 
ardice!” remarked the voice whimsi- 
cally. “But I have heard quite a differ- 
ent version.” 

“Mine is the true one,” Miss Duranty- 
asserted almost defiantly. 

“Forgive me, but I shall continue to 
believe the other,” the voice stated 
firmly. 

Miss Duranty shrugged her shoulders 
and questioned him as to his health, in 
a voice that had quite recovered its 
gentle, pretty serenity. She was re- 
marking many things about him as she 
spoke, among others the curious elusive 
charm of his lean face, and the shapeli- 
ness of his long-fingered, sinewy hands. 
The young man, in a far clumsier 
fashion, was also using his eyes. 

“Yes, I shall soon be fit again,” he 
said, “but—it is a little embarrassing 
to find oneself without name or iden- © 
tity. Where do I live? Who is my 
tailor? How should you say that I have 
earned my living, Miss Duranty?” 

He held out his hands toward her, 
laughing a little. Miss Duranty in- 
spected the extended palms_ with 
gravity, but her cheeks were a trifle 
flushed. 
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“You have never done any manual 
work, or your people before you, I 


- _ should fancy,” she said. “But—there is 


no need to look at your hands to tell 
you that.” 

“The field is very wide,” the young 
man said with mock solemnity. “I can 
hardly be anything mighty big, I fear, 
because my disappearance would have 
made some noise. But—I am certainly 
an egoist. Will you not, as a real pleas- 
ant change, tell me something about 
yourself, Miss Duranty ?” 

“Oh, I am not in the least interest- 
ing,” Miss Duranty assured him. “And 
the nurse is signaling that I have over- 
stayed my time. I mustn’t tire you.” 

“Sure, there is no risk,” the patient 
pleaded. “But you will come again— 
you will be sure to come again?” 

And Miss Duranty promised that 
she would, and somehow she was aware 
that the eyes beneath the bandage fol- 
lowed her with a kind of desolation as 
she moved away. 

She did come again, and in time she 
let him persuade her to speak of her 
own fortunes. Almost from the first 
these two had been as friends to whom 
speech is easy. The tale she had to tell 
was sadly trite. Once she had been 
rich, in many ways; now, with both 
father and mother dead, life had be- 
come something of a lonely struggle. 
And yet Miss Duranty spoke with a 
certain dainty humor of a gray round 
of ill-paid drudgery for which most 
women, reared in luxury as she had 
been, would have exacted sympathy. 
But it is likely that her listener under- 
stood. Even in these prosaic days a 
magic witchery still lingers, by right of 
which even a dull man may understand 
unspoken words. 

“Tt’s the old story of the princess dis- 
— as the goose girl,” he said when 

er tale was done. And his eyes were 
less flippant than his voice. “She was 
not fit for such work in spite of her 
high courage. The heavy shoes galled 
her feet, and the people were rough 
when they meant only to be kind. I 
wish—I wish that there were such 
things as fairy godmothers in these 
days, Miss Duranty.” - 

But Miss Duranty would not admit 
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that she needed such a lady. It was not 
her way to ask for pity. —_ 

There came a Sunday afternoon 
when Miss Duranty was admitted to 
the ward to find her friend up and 
dressed in the somewhat threadbare 
suit of blue serge in which he had been 
received. 

“T am leaving the hospital to-mor- 
row,” he said when he had greeted her. 
“The world is a great oyster waiting 
for my_knife.” 

The bandages had been removed and 
Miss Duranty was struck by his boyish 
look, although the hair above his tem- 
ples was faintly streaked with gray. 

“T wonder how old you are,” she said 
irrelevantly, and then, as he shrugged 
his shoulders with another smile, she 
colored a little. “But of course you can- 
not tell,” she added. “Has nothing come 
back yet?” ; 

“Nothing at all,” he answered. “But 
the doctors say that it will come back 
soon. There are moments when I am 
afraid of what I may remember. What 
if I learn to my horror that I have been 
jailed in the past?” 

“It is possible, of course,” conceded 
Miss Duranty, very gravely. And then 
her dark eyes began to smile irresistibly. 
“But somehow I do not think that it is 


_ very probable,” she added. 


He bowed his thanks, and then for 
a little while they were silent. Miss Du- 
ranty was thinking hard, with a puck- 
ered forehead, and he was taking a 
cowardly advantage of her abstraction 
to watch her face. 

“Well, the prospect is not very bril- 
liant, but perish, despair!” he said at 
last. “The honesty of my features shall 
obtain me some place in an office. I see 
myself ending up as a millionaire yet, 
Miss Duranty.” 

Miss Duranty eyed him critically. 

“Somehow you don’t look quite the 
typical clerk,” she said doubtfully. “And 
—and they want things like characters 
and references. I am afraid you mayn’t 
get a berth all at once. May I—may I 
make a suggestion without hurting 
you?” 

He colored a little. 

“No,” he said quickly. “I beg that 
you will not.” 
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Miss Duranty looked him full in the 


ace. 

“T had hoped that we were friends,” 
she said seriously, and he made a quick 
gesture of assent. “And true friends 
may help each other without shame on 

either side.” 

' “Yes,” he said. “But indeed I-can’t—” 

“I have saved a little money,” Miss 
Duranty said quietly. “I believe—I am 
sure, somehow—that when your mem- 
ory returns you will be in a position to 
repay any loan that I shall make. Will 

ou give me the great pleasure of help- 
ing you until your strength comes back 
and you get a berth?” 

He looked at her with a hot face, and 
he did not speak. 

“I give you my word of honor that 
in your place I would accept such help 
from you,” Miss Duranty said and quite 
believed she spoke the truth. “And now 
—I can say no more.” 

He saw that her hands were shaking 
and her lips trembling with nervousness. 
It was a finer, truer delicacy that made 
him accept her offer than the one that 
impelled him to refuse it. But with a 
sense of tingling degradation he swore 
to himself that not for long would he 
live upon her bounty. 

And so it was agreed. He secured a 
bed sitting-room in the same boarding- 
house as Miss Duranty, and thither he 
came from the hospital. And during the 
week that followed it must be conceded 
that, for two impracticable dreamers, 
those two people conducted themselves 
circumspectly and with discretion. They 
met but once a day for a brief while 
when Miss Duranty was returned from 
her office and he from twelve hours of 
tramping and rebuffs. And for that 
brief while the world to both seemed a 
goodly place. But the situation could not 
endure. 

“I can stand for it no longer,” he told 
her one evening. “You must see that 
yourself.” 

She heard him quite quietly. It is 
probable that secretly she liked him the 
better for his words. 

“T shall not argue with you,” she said 
quietly. “You know without my saying 
it, I think, that I should like to go on 
helping you.” 


He caught her. hand and held it for 
a moment, then d it swiftly. 

“Yes, I do know it, and I am grate- 
ful, but I must go away,” he said. But 
to himself he thought of the things he 
would have wished to say to her, had 
they been in his power. 2 

“Then this must be our last even 
ing?” she said; and when he nodded - 
with a wry face, she went on, “Well, let 
us be two children for this last evening, 
and have a treat. My employer has pre- 
sented me with two theatre tickets for 
to-night. Would you care to come?” 

And to him the prospect was ador- 
able and enchanting. For that evening 
they broke their prudent rules. They 
joined forces and supplies, and took 
their simple meal together, with the 
unforced gaiety of children, in Miss Du- 
ranty’s room. And as they chatted mer- 
rily he never guessed the dark shadow — 
that lay at the back of his companion’s 
mind. 

That very evening her employer had 
warned her that she miist look out for 
another berth. He had spoken with re- 
luctance, and the gift of the tickets had ~ 
been intended as a sop to minimize the 
harshness of the tidings. But he had 
promised her place to a distant relative 
of his own. And—and Miss Duranty 
clearly realized the difficulty of finding 
another situation. 

But she would not add to her friend’s 
troubles by any reference to her own. 
She would not cloud the brightness of 
their last evening together. And so, 
since women are very brave, Miss Du- 
ranty played the child with entire suc- 
cess the while they made gay pretense 
that they were sharing a sumptuous 
dinner at Rector’s. And afterwards it 
is probable that it was with real glee 
that they walked together through the 
crisp air along the bright lit streets. 
After all, they were together. Just for 
a little while bright happiness was pos- 
sible and theirs by right. You had not 

essed at ceneety if you had had the 

ortune to see the face of the slim, dark- 

haired girl who walked beside the tall, 
lean man with the bright, boyish 
eyes. 

And now they were in the Arcadian 
Theatre, peering down from the bal- 
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cony upon the brilliant folk below. It 
was the first night of a new play, and 
everywhere were curiously familiar 
faces. : 

“Tt is my first ‘first night,’” Miss 
Duranty murmured. “I wonder where 
- the author of the new play is sitting, 
and if he is very worked up!” 

Her companion was unusually silent. 
He was looking about him with puzzled 
eyes, and his face was rather white. 

“Do you not feel well?’ Miss Du- 
tanty whispered anxiously. 

“Yes, sure,” he answered quickly. 
“But—but somehow I feel as though 
it were really all about to come back 
to me with one big rush!” 

The overture was nearly ended. The 
bright music had changed, and from 
the violins there stole 2 yearning, haunt- 
_ ing shiver of sound, suggestive of the 
sob of the wind above 4 gray, wintry 
sea. And then the curtain rose. 

The piece was a modern comedy, 
cleanly and of wunusual _ strength. 


Through that first act Miss Duranty 


forgot all about the man at her side in 
her interest and pleasure. She joined in 
the generous applause that greeted the 
effective first entrance of Raymond 
Dane, still marvelously slim and hand- 
some despite his years, and Eleanor 
Curtice, that leading lady of perennial 
youth. She spared no thought for her 
companion until the curtain had fallen 
amid real enthusiasm, and she turned 
to find that he was shivering as though 
with cold. 

“What is the matter?” 
pered. . 

He tried to smile. 

“T do not understand, and I am al- 
most frightened,” he answered. “It is 
all familiar to me. I seem to know every 
word that is coming. Jt is as though I 
had seen this new piece before!” 

She stared at him in silence for a 
moment. 

“Then—then—” she began. 

“Wait,” he said very gently. “Some- 
thing is coming back to me. I feel as 
though I were passing into another 
man’s skin. In a little while I believe 
that I shall remember all that lies- be- 
hind, but—it hurts!” 

His forehead was damp and he sat for 


she whis- 


a while with his hands before his face; 
then he looked up and his eyes were 
oddly dark. 

“The next act shall prove if I am mad 
or dreaming,” he said hoarsely. “I be- 
lieve that the first lines will bek—‘So you 
have seen Barbara, and she is coming 
here, Frank?’ If that is so—” 

Miss Duranty did not answer. Her 
thoughts were all confused, but through 
them there ran one hope that seemed 
beyond belief. She felt as though she 
could not wait for the rise of the cur- 
tain upon the second act. But at last the . 
long interval ended. 

She saw Frank Damier, the hero, and 
his sister alone together in the library 
of a country house. And Miss Duranty 
with tight-strained hands, sat there and 
heard the very sentence that the man 
beside her had foretold, and the rest 
of that act conveyed little enough to her 
senses. 

“What does it mean—oh, what does 
it mean?” she asked, when at last the 
clamorous recalls were ended. 

There was a flush upon the cheeks of 
the man whom she had befriended, and 
his eyes were strangely bright. He 
pointed to the author’s name upon the 
program. 

“It means that I am Arthur Prime,” 
he said quietly. “Oh, and many other 
things—among others, that I need not 
go away to-morrow!” 


The play was ended at last. Raymond 
Dane and Eleanor Curtice had bowed 
again and again, and now the cry of 
“Author! Author!” was audible amid 
the din of applause. Raymond Dane 
reappeared before the curtain, his hand- 
some face drawn and tired and old, with 
the strain and anxiety of the last few 
hours. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he be- 
gan in his beautifully managed tones, 
“T régret that Mr. Arthur Prime is not 
present to thank you for your magnifi- 
cent reception of his play. I have reason 
to believe that he has buried himself on 
the East Side with the object of mak- 
ing an elaborate study of the denizens 
of unfashionable New York. At the 
least, he has left no address at his 
rooms, and I was unable to get into 
touch with him when I proposed to 








produce his play at an earlier date than 
I had intended. But I shall hope soon to 
convey to him the news of his success.” 
And then a voice spoke quietly from 
the balcony. “He is here,” it said, “and 
he begs to thank you, one and all.” And 
as Raymond Dane recognized the voice 
and peered upwards in amazement, 
there broke a thunder of clapping and 
a great roar of kindly laughter. 
he congratulations were ended at 
last, and Arthur Prime and Miss Du- 
ranty were walking side by side in si- 
lence through the cold night air. It is 
probable that both their hearts were 
beating fast. They had turned aside 
from the glare and glitter of Broadway 
into comparative darkness and silence. 
“What Dane said was true,” Arthur 
Prime said suddenly. “It has all come 
back to me now. I wanted local color, 
and I had gone to live and work for a 
while on the East Side. I put on old 
clothes and left behind all letters and 
papers that could betray me. They think 
a at my rooms that I am still at work, and 
a there has been no search for me.” 
2 “Will not your friends have been 
4 anxious?” Miss Duranty asked. 
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HAMMOCK HOURS 


“WHEN on a motor trip through New Hampshire,” said James K. Hackett, 
at a dinner the other day, “I was detained for a few days in a small country town 
which boasted of but one fly-haunted hotel. Among the other attractions was a 
hammock in the grove just behind the hotel, and one afternoon I took a magazine 
and climbed into the hammock prepared to enjoy a little solid comfort. But the 
flies tormented me so unmercifully that I climbed out again in disgust. 

“ ‘Look here, landlord,’ I complained, as I entered the office, ‘what’s the good 
of a hammock in such a fly-ridden spot as that grove?’ 

“ ‘Oh,’ replied he, ‘the trouble is, you didn’t use the hammock during hammock © 


hours.’ 


I’m sure, sir.’ 


dining-room then’ ” 


“What are hammock hours?’ I inquired. 
“Twelve to two, sir,’ said the landlord. ‘You'll find no flies in the grove then, 


“‘And why not?’ I asked in puzzled wonder. 
“Why, because,’ he replied, ‘twelve to two is dinner, and they’re all in the 





“They are accustomed to what 
call my eccentricity. As for relatives, 
am entirély alone in the world. Br 
but I hope to be alone no longer.” 

“You will be rich and famous now, 
Miss Duranty remarked with ir- 
relevance. “It—it was not your fault, 
of course, but—but you have been sail- 
ing under false colors.” 

‘He halted suddenly. 

“We are both masqueraders,” he said 
scornfully. 

“Do you think that you deceive: me 
for a moment by posing as a ; 
ing girl? You are a princess, a 
princess, in a most inadequate disguise, 
starving yourself that still you may find 
largesse for needy folk. All the time I 
see the gleam‘of purple beneath the 
rags— And I—I am a mere commoner, ~ 
on my knees to your dear highness, — 
pleading very, very humbly that you 
will deign to take me for your consort. 
But I simply wont stand for any silly — 
delay over the wedding, sweetheart!” 

Miss Duran was never sure 
whether she laughed or cried at the end © 
of that liar speech. But anyway, 
the rest is mere folly. A 










































Showing the Way for 
Photo-Play Writers 


II—THE MOTION PICTURE GRIST-MILL 


By William C. Lengel and Brett Page 


rr IVEN a casual study of the 
| E | photo-plays in the little nick- 
- t= elodeon round~ the corner, 

would confirm your impression that 


' everything is “fish” which comes into 


the motion-picture net. In a limited 
sense, this is true, for the field of the 
“Movies” is man. 

Everything of interest that happens 
in this world is caught by the camera 
and flashed on the screen. From the 
great and august dramas of the Bible, 
re-born before the camera, it is but a 
short step in moving pictures to the 
intimate life of a pestiferous cholera 
germ. At one and the same time, the 
pictures are the ideal historian of the 
past, the educator of the masses, the 
recorder of the present drama, and 
the prophet of the future. But, though 
the field of the picture is as wide as 
thought, the wise playwright naturally 
will choose that interest which holds 
the most moving appeal. 

Drama is the conflict of wills, the 
battle of cross purposes. The main- 
spring of its life is keen dissection of 
motive and cold analysis of purpose, 
the holding up of man before mankind 
in enthralling battles. Each man who 
Witnesses, imagines himself the hero, 
gaining strength for his own battles, 
and consolation for his own defeats. 
This psychological mystery of putting 
ourselves in the hero’s place undoubt- 


edly is the reason the public demands 


the happy ending. 
Therefore, any idea holding within 


its story the never-ending hopes, 
achievements and emotions of man is 
acceptable material for the drama of 
the pictures. You may also caricature 
men and women in their personal ap- 
pearance and reveal their personal 
characters humorously or satirically, 
to the huge delight of your audience, 
for mankind loves nothing better than 
to laugh—at some one else! 

But there is a commandment which 
you must not transgress: What you 
write about, you must know about! 
Plainly it would be silly for you to 
write about something of which you 
know nothing; and it is just as foolish 
to attempt to write about anything of 
which you do not know everything. This 
is the chief cause of failure in all writ- 
ing, and it is to-day the one monumental 
point of failure in scenario-writing. 
Whatever idea you may choose as your 
subject, be sure you are as familiar 
with it as you are with your own busi- 
ness. 

Complete knowledge alone will keep 
you from falling into the pit of incon- 
sistency. If you are not perfectly famil- 
iar with your subject, you are more 
than likely to be inconsistent and your 
mistakes will be plain to everyone but 
yourself. Therefore, a real grasp. of 
your subject is the first requisite in 
choosing an idea about which to 
write. 

This does not mean that you must 
be a master plumber if you would in- 


-troduce a bit of plumbing work into 
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your play, nor does it mean that you 
would have to know all about sky- 
scrapers to picture a thrilling drama 


among the girders of an unfinished 
building; but it does mean you must 
be sure that whatever bit of plumbing 
work and whatever detail of building 
you use as a central feature for your 
plot, is consistent with the facts and 
truthful in every regard. Any features 
of your setting about which you are 
not absolutely sure, you must master 
by research, investigation and inquiry. 

In looking for an idea for a photo- 
play, undoubtedly the very first subject 
that will pop up in your mind will be 
some interesting incident that has hap- 
pened to you. Such experiences do 
make good subjects, but invariably 
you will be compelled to square them 
with the requirements of a good photo- 
play, because life is art which is not 
unified. By re-casting the interesting 
incident, taking away. from it ever 
little unnecessary happening, which, al- 
though associated with the idea proper, 
in your mind, yet not really in it nor 
vitally of it, you will have the material 
for a good photo-play. The first great 
source, then, upon which you may draw 
for moving-picture material. is your 
own life. 

The second great source is observa- 
tion. An event, a dramatic happening 
that has come within your ken,—either 
some incident which has occurred un- 
der your own eyes, or about which 
you have been told by the person to 
whom it actually did happen,—if 
treated carefully and squared with the 
requirements of the art, will be an aid 
to originality. But you must be exceed- 
ingly careful in choosing your idea, 
making certain that it really is honestly 
new. r 

The newspapers represent the third 
great source of material for the mo- 
tion-picture drama. Hardly a paper 
you pick up is without at least one 
suggestion for a good photo-play, but 
you must read your newspaper with 
the eye of a dramatist. 

Fourth in the number of possible 
sources is general reading, and by gen- 
eral reading is meant the perusal of 
literature and the study of history. In 


the first is included the world’s classics, 

like Dante’s “Inferno,” universal clas- 

sics from “Hamlet” to “Les Miser- 

* ables,” and modern bubbles that froth — 
in current ines. In this connec-— 
tion, a suggestion may be made and a 
warning may be sounded. First the 
suggestion : 

In every great work of literature, 
there is not only the single great idea 
for which the book stands, but a host 
of lesser ideas, all at one with the 
great idea, but still, in themselves, — 
thrillingly big and suggestive. These 
may be considered carefully, worked 
over, placed in new settings, and used 
to surprising advantage —if the new 
treatment which you give is original. 
It is the same with everything you read. 
If the book or the short story read for 
amusement does not furnish you food 
for thought, you may be sure there is 
something wrong with it or with you. 
However, in taking ideas for your work 
from this great source, there lies a 
danger. 

We are only human, and it is a grave 
mistake, when we take the germ of a 
real idea, not to stop at that point; but 
when we see it all done before us on 
the printed page, and done so much 
better than we could hope to do it, 
the average human being finds it nearly 
impossible not to “lift” whole passages 
and transplant them, almost verbatim, 
to his manuscript. He does not stop to 
think that he defeats his own ends by 
so doing; he does not credit scenario 
editors with the wide learning and 
special knowledge with which they are 
equipped, and he thinks he can slip 
by and “put one over.” But he cannot; 
the scenario editor only laughs and 
pities him. 

Nor may the photo-playwright look 
upon even the light and amusing liter- 
ature of the day appearing in current 
magazines as his property and open to 
his use. Although there is no more sug- 
gestive field than the magazine short 
stories, they are all copyrighted, own- 
ership being vested in the magazine 
or in the author. As Mr. Plympton, 
editor of Edison, says: 

“If the plot sent is not original with 
the author, the source from which it 
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is taken must be plainly stated. No 
consideration will knowingly be given 
to any infringernent upon a copyrighted 
book, magazine-story or play, and it 
‘should be clearly understood that the 
‘penalty for such infringement is se- 
vere.” 


As a matter of fact, manufacturers 
~ who make and produce a copyrighted 
_ piece of work are liable to a fine of one 

dred dollars for each exhibition of 
any particular picture. 

Enough has been said, we believe, 
first to stamp upon your memory the 

t opportunities lying before you 
in the choice of ideas, and secondly to 
guard you against “lifting” that which 
cannot be used legitimately: Now the 
thought naturally arises that in un- 
copyrighted books and plays valuable 
ideas lie ready and open for your free 
and honest use. This is perfectly true 
and patently plain. In the vast collec- 
tions of the world’s best stories which 
have stood the test of time and now 
lie dusty on the top shelves of your 
libraries there are undoubtedly splen- 
did opportunities. But in making use 
of them, you must bear in mind the fact 
that the source must be plainly stated, 
and secondly, you must familiarize 
yourself with the books and plays 
which have already been done into 
photo-plays, or all your work wili be 
for naught. 

A few names instaritly come. to mind 
of books which have been dramatized 
for the camera: “Les Miserables,” “Quo 
Vadis,” “Everyman,” “The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” “Vanity Fair,” “The Little 
Minister,” “Oliver Twist,” and “Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles.” The wonderful 
“Count of Monte Cristo” has been 
played for pictures by James O’Neill, 
and prior to that by the Selig Company, 
and, not to make a catalogue, it may 
safely be said that practically all of the 
world-famous stories and dramas have 
been done or are in the process of 
being done into moving-pictures. It 
would therefore appear that little op- 
portunity for the free-lance photo-play- 
wright remains in the great classics. 
Yet, in taking minor ideas this source 
of material is as wide as all literature. 

To recapitulate: The four great 


sources for material are: first, incidents 
from your own life; second, incidents 
which you have observed, or about 
which you have been told by eye-wit- 
nesses ; third, the daily newspapers ; and 
fourth, general reading and the study 
of history. For the budding photo- 
playwright, the first, second and third 
sources would seem the safest—the 
fourth to be used only with due re- 
straint and after careful examination. 

From these sources, you may glean 


your ideas, and then, before you work 


them into photo-plays, examine them 
and determine if each is the right sort 
of theme. You must be careful to re- 
ject what you may not write and equal- 
ly careful to choose what you may write. 

Only a fanatic would choose a theme 
which had for its basis a story of race 
prejudice, religious bigotry or class 
hatred. He would be discourteous, un- 
just and foredoomed to failure. Nor 
would anyone of decency choose an 
idea that would be offensive to morals. 
Propriety is a much abused word, ‘and 
yet its application to moving picture 
themes is exact. Propriety certainly 
would not countenance the use of a 
theme that was morally bad, but the 
introduction of a single scene, showing 
an immoral influence, would unques- 
tionably be the height of propriety and 
the essence of consistency of the art, 
in pointing a veiled moral. 

In choosing what not to write, the 
photo-playwright must bear in mind 
that all the themes of the current 
dramas, magazines and the press are 
not open to him. Because of the im- 
measurably vast audience he reaches, 
he must choose only those themes which 
are sound, clean and pure. For his di- 
rection, he will find the rules of the va- 
rious boards of state and national cen- 
sors a clear guide. The National Board 
of Censors, 50 Madison Avenue, New 
York, has printed a “Standard of Criti- 
cism,” which may be had on request. 

The rules of all censorship boards 
are identical in spirit. Briefly, they are 
that nothing must be pictured which 
tends to make vice attractive or to 
glorify a criminal; nor may any of the 
scenes offend against decency or pro- 
priety. The rules are simple and wise 















and the eager codperation of the pro- 
ducing firms has made them effective. 

These rules do not mean, as you 
know from your own experience at the 
picture theatres, that you may not pic- 
ture robberies, hold-ups and even mur- 
der, but that, in picturing them, you 
must show them in such a way that 
the criminals will not be glorified; also, 
you must use,the crimes only as con- 
tributory incidents and not as main 
themes. Although you may use crime 
as an incident of your play, you must, 
nevertheless, be careful of even your 
treatment of crime as an incident, mak- 
ing it a point never to show how a 
house is broken into, how a building 
is burned, or how a man is murdered. 
But you may show the crime being 
committed. How this seeming obstacle 
may be overcome will be told later in 
this series of articles. 

It should be borne in mind that the 
examples and suggestions here given 
for particular instances are given 
merely as single ways out of many 
ways. The playwright’s greatest efforts 
should be directed to finding new ways. 

At one time or another, everyone has 
been entertained and mystified by the 
trick and magic pictures which have 
been shown; pens that wrote without 
hands to guide them, spirits that floated 
in the air, animated vegetables, and 
knives that cut them up, seemingly of 
themselves; lovely roses, from which 
no less lovely fairies emerged and 
waved their magic wands; men who 
danced and suddenly changed into gro- 
tesque statues or monstrous animals; 
these are but a few of the many wonders 
which have held us spellbound and left 
us curious. We have all been amysed 
by the picture showing the young fel- 
low who inserted an advertisement in 
the newspapers, with a view to meet- 
ing some lovely lady in the park, and 
we have seen him meet her, together 
with a score of others, who turned on 
him and chased him through miles and 
miles of funny adventures. In our 
youth we laughed at these “chase” pic- 
tures, but we do not laugh any more. 


The third article of this series, entitled “On the Trail of the Elusive Idea,” — 
will appear in the April issue of THE GREEN BOOK. 
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“THE WAY FOR PHOTO-PLAY WRITERS 


These trick and magic pictures are 
absolutely taboo with all producing com-— 
panies. They depend, these pictures, for ~ 
their interest, not on the scenario, but — 
on the clever trick-photography by 
which they are produced. 

All the other possibilities of the — 
magic lens, however, are at your com- 
mand. A recent picture, “The Ghost of 
Grantleigh,” beautifully produced and 
cleverly done, depends for its interest 
upon the ghost who appears to expiate 
an ancient sin by miraculously guiding 
his descendant and his wife in a moment — 
of trial and impending sorrow. 

The ghost, what he did, and how he 
did it, comprise the heart of the story, 
and it is by this very same trick-pho- 
tography that the picture is so realistic- 
ally produced. The film companies can- 
not use the old hackneyed themes of 
trick-pictures, but they can use and do 
want new and thrilling variations. 

But, it is not searching for material 
that will bother you mostly in this new 
art of photo-playwrighting; hardly will 
you find yourself at work upon your 
first theme when you will be confronted 
with other themes clamoring to be writ- 
ten. The very first play you write may 
be the inspiration for a long line of il- 
lustrious children. And it will be the 
height of wisdom for you to begin a 
book of stiggestions. 

This book should be a lined blank- 
book of a size convenient for jotting . 
down a single suggestion on a single 
page. Perhaps it would be well to di- 
vide the book into two parts—or better 
still, have two separate books. In one 
division, or in one book, note your sug- 
gestions for dramas, and in the other, 
suggestions for comedies; but be sure 
that the comedy-division or the comedy- 
book is twice the size of the drama- 
division or drama-book. This method 
will be found exceedingly helpful. Take 
the advice now, or later experience 
will teach you bitterly: write your sug- 
gestions down the instant they occur to 
you! If you don’t, you will find yourself 
bewailing the loss of the best ideas that 
ever came to you. 









































The Hard Row the 
Playwright Hoes 


SOME TRUTHS ABOUT ROYALTIES 
AND THE AUTHOR’S EARNINGS 


By Edgar Selwyn 


AUTHOR OF 


"THE COUNTRY 


BOY,” ““NEARLY MARRIED,” ETC. 


gain production for a play is 
not difficult. Fully four hun- 
: dred new plays were produced 


~ fast year. To get enough money from 
a play to pay even a clerk’s wages, for 


the time spent in writing it, is a totally 
different matter. 

The prices paid for plays are as well 
established as for any article of mer- 
chandise. Five per cent of the first four 
thousand dollars, seven and one-half 
per cent of the next two thousand and 
ten per cent on everything over these 
amounts taken in at the box-office dur- 
ing each week, is the standard. 

If a play lasts only one week, the 
author will not get even cigarette money. 
because the audiences have largely been 
_- dead-heads. If the tide should turn and 
“the play become a success, his royalties 
will gradually mount the scale. 

In financial returns, there is a vast 
difference between the royalties on a 

- play that just pays the manager to keep 
his theatre open, a successful play and 

a great popular success. 

‘ y an author has realized from 
~ one of these “fill-ins,” less than a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a week for from 
_. sixtoten weeks. A total of nine huhdred 
or a thousand dollars for many months 
of work on the manuscript and four or 
five weeks of ceaseless labor at rehears- 
als. Let us not think of the soaring 
hopes that have been dashed to earth, 


the nerve-racking strain and the sicken- 
ing realization of defeat. Let us consider 
only the money-tragedy of his defeat. 
He has had exceptional expenses during 
rehearsals and during the out-of-town 
opening dates. The balance sheet of his 
ledger on this failure leaves him facing 
an unpleasant deficit. If he divided his 
income from that play by the number of 
ten-hour days he has worked on it, he 
would discover that he could have 
earned a better daily wage by laying - 
bricks. 

This phase of the business of play- 
writing must be vividly remembered, 
now that we are to consider that very 
rare specimen, the successful play. The 


“percentage of successful plays during 


any one season is very small. The aver- 
age is about one success to twenty fail- 
ures. The manager fares much better 
than does the playwright. The late . 
Henry B. Harris once stated that one 
success paid the expenses of seven total 
failures. It is well known that a la 
number of financial disasters for the 
playwright are not real financial failures 
for the manager, because, while his ex- 
penses are very much greater, his prof- 
its are infinitely larger. 

The playwright does not put out seven 
plays a year, but only one or two, if he 
is very lucky, and a consistently hard 
worker. From an average success, the 
author will receive during its entire life 
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—a period of three or four years—a 
total return of from twenty-five to fifty 
thousand dollars, although an excep- 
tionally successful play may go con- 
siderably above this mark, while a sen- 
sational sticcess, such a sticcess as 
“Within the Law,” could net a writer 
a quarter of a million. 

During the dramatist’s working life, 
he may look upon his labor, and if he 
has produced two successful plays and 
a score of others that have been not too 
pitiful failures, he may feel that he 
has done fairly well. Even with this fair 
success to his credit, the average yearly 
return for his ceaseless devotion and 
conscientious work will be less than 
what a doctor or a lawyer of the same 
standing in his profession, receives. 
Very few playwrights enjoy an aver- 
age income from plays of fifteen thou- 
sand dollars a year for any consider- 
able period of their lives. 

In considering the royalty returns to 
the authors of great popular successes, 
we can peep only over the garden wall 


of high finance and view the peach. 


orchard from the ladder of hearsay. 
The press-agent, a notoriously unreli- 
able character, stands on the ground 
holding the fadder firmly in both hands. 
Yet we have some foundation of our 
own on which to base more reliable 
judgment. 

In a suit brought against Eugene 
Walter during the second year of the 
run of “Paid in Full,” the producer’s 
books were brought into court. From 
them, it was shown that Mr. Walter had 
been paid $67,000 in royalties and that 
Wagenhals and. Kemper had cleared 
$150,000 as manager and owner. 
Plays like “Way Down East,” “Shore 
Acres,” “Polly of the Circus,” “The 
Old Homestead,” “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” and musical shows of the pop- 
ularity of “Florodora,” “Robin Hood,” 
and “The Merry Widow,” are in a roy- 
alty class entirely alone. These eight 
are representative exceptional successes, 
and the returns they have paid their 
authors have never been disclosed with 
unquestioned authority. 

Whatever sums the authors have 
been paid for “hits” so wonderful that 
they have outlived even the generation 
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for which they were written, the com- 
mon-sense playwright does not take 
them into consideration as even possible _ 
factors in his business. They are acci- © 

dents and they seldom happen. The — 

business-like playwright considers only 
those plays that live not for the life of 
his generation, but that strike the vi- 
brant note of a single year. . 

The financial returns to the writer of — 
the book and lyrics of a comic opera are 
very much less than a playwright re- 
ceives from a play. The cost of produc- 
ing and maintaining large musical . 
shows is much greater than the cost of 
presenting dramas; consequently, the 
royalty return to the authors is seldom 
more than a flat five per cent of the 
gross intake per week. 

From a play, the playwright receives 
all the royalty, but in a musical com- 
edy, he must divide the royalty with the 
composer.. Very often, an author does 
not write the lyrics, but only supplies 
the book. In that case, his percentage is 
decreased by the amount of royalty paid 


‘to the lyric writer, who, in many cases, 


takes a half. A royalty return of twenty 
thousand dollars to the author of a 
comic opera is irtieed a very consider- 
able return from a success. 

Royalty division in the play-writing 
business is not confined only to musical 
comedy. The success of even the sim- 
plest drama often is due to the work of 
another man collaborating with the 
author, whose name appears on the bill- 
ing and programs. It is not only with a 
play whose amateur author has not the 
technical experience to get the best out 
of his idea that collaboration occurs. A 
large percentage of professional play- 
wrights, who have devoted their entire 
time to the business for years, have 
never turned out a successful play un- 
aided. Consequently, in figuring the 
financial returns from the business of 
play-writing, this factor of the collab- 
orator who receives half the royalty 
must be taken into consideration. If a 
man of usual common sense is looking 
on play-writing as a business, he may 
reasonably expect to do only as well as 
the next man. 

The playwrights who, unaided, turn 
out successes season after season, are 
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very few indeed. There are not many 
' Kleins, Thomases, Joneses, Shaws and 
Barries. Even they are not million- 
aires. 

Managers or the great play-loving 
public do not care about a name. All 
they ask is a story. 

In only rare instances has even the 
best known playwright been known to 
receive a higher percentage than ten 

cent. The highest royalty, to my 
Seledee, is fifteen per cent, paid on 
the production of George Bernard 
Shaw’s “Fanny’s First Play” in this 
country. But the conditions of that tre- 
_ mendous royalty are extraordinary. Mr. 
Shaw receives only the customary ten 
per cent, while Granville Barker, who 
produced the play in England, insisted 
upon the extra five per cent as his 
share. 

When a man has had his first play 
produced, he is just beginning to be- 
come a playwright. Thereafter, produc- 
tion is not the thing that worries him. 
The more success he has, the more care- 
ful he is in writing his plays. 

Writing successful plays is not an 
exact art. It is an accident. But the 
lightning strikes only those who are 
prepared. Even the greatest playwright 
cannot safely and honestly say, “I am 
now about to write a drama that will 
become a great success.” He may pro- 
' duce an interesting drama, a play fairly 
certain to achieve success, as Klein, 
Thomas, Margaret Mayo, Eugene Wal- 
ter and George Broadhurst have done 
consistently for years, but he cannot 
be sure that his play will win great, 
popular favor. There are too many 
conditions which baffle knowledge, too 
many diverse and shifting elements in 
the galleries and the boxes of the world, 
for even the best trained of dramatists 
to hit the bull’s eye every time. Among 
dramatists, there are no millionaires! 

If the lightning of popular success 
strikes the air-castles of great play- 
wrights very seldom, how may the poor 
beginner hope that it will deign to de- 
scend upon his little mud hut? Yet, it 
does strike the mud huts. It descends on 
them, however, only because the men 
who reared them happened to hit some 
popular chord, and because the men 
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themselves were born dramatists. They 
were prepared. They had built their 
plays upon the solid rock of dramatic 
situations. 

Dramatic sense is instinctive. It can- 
not be taught. No one can instruct 
another how to imagine situations that 
will cause the heart to miss a ‘beat and 
the tears to flow. One may be taught 
how to get the most out of any situation 
through the use of the art’s technique. 
These twin hand-maids of the drama, 
although seemingly inseparable, are 
often at war with one another to the 
utter annihilation of a dramatist’s suc- 
cess. 

Arthur Wing Pinero, perhaps the 
greatest living English dramatist, has 
not recently written a play of even 
measurable popular success. His dramas 
are almost faultless. They are marvels 
of technique ; they make delightful read- 
ing, but they are not “there.” He is a 
victim of over-perfection in technique. 

On the other hand, nearly any one 
of the popular plays of the day might 
be offered as an example of woefully 
imperfect technique. They are full of 
“holes ;” they are not complete and 
rounded; they touch only the high 
spots, but they are “there!” This is be- 
cause they tell a story that grips and 
thrills and makes audiences cry and 
laugh. 

It is not the technique—the thing that 
can be learned—that counts above all 


_in a play. It is the thing that cannot be 


learned: the drama of it. 

That is why so many “first plays” 
have been tremendous successes. Their 
mad drama has carried them over to 
great popular appreciation without the 
aid, perhaps even because of the lack, of 
polished technique. Their stories have 
been told at white heat with a burning 
purpose. The very earnestness is 
truth. 

When we read that some great suc- 
cess is a “first play,” we casually think 
that anybody can duplicate the miracle. 
We forget that the masters would turn 
out a great success every six months if 
they could do it. We are never told, 
and we never remember, if we discover 
the fact, that this first play is prob- 


ably the fifth or tenth that the new 














author has written in the years he has 
struggled to learn how to write this one 
success. Why is it that a new writer, 
hailed as a “find,” is always able to 
produce two or three plays immediately 
to follow his big success? It is not that 
he is a tremendously prolific writer, 
able to turn on the inspiration tap at 
will, but because he has a barrel of 
manuscripts from which to choose. 
These followers seldom grow up even 
worthy shadows of the great success 
which paved their way. 

Successful dramatists of to-day, and 
of every other day, come to the busi- 
ness of play-writing from walks in life 
where their grasp of the bigness of 
human stories has won them daily 
bread. Pinero, Klein, Gillette, Cohan— 
all were actors; Walter and Veiller 
were newspaper reporters, trained to 
see the story and put it foremost with a 
punch. A host of lesser successful men 
have come from magazine fiction or the 
“best sellers”’—and have gone back to 
writing them again. Barrie and Shaw 
remain conspicuously alone. A smaller 
number have been dramatic critics and 
press-agents. Very few have come, like 
Henry Arthur Jones, from the great 
outside world. Edward Sheldon is prac- 
tically the only success among countless 
failures turned out by “schools of play- 
writing.” Successful dramatists have 
usually had actual stage experience. 

Plays that read well seldom act well. 
Charles Klein’s manuscripts read like 
impossibilities, and yet they play beauti- 
fully. All of the greatest financial suc- 
cesses sound like abnormal absurdities 
in the reading, but play with the vivid 
magic of life. Why? Because drama is 
simply psychological suggestions to the 
actors and the audience that stamp 
upon our hearts the story’s truth. The 
art of the stage leaves out life’s wealth 
of confusing detail, and therefore, the 
story lives with more thrilling power. 
Great dramatic stories touch only the 
high spots and leave a world of mean- 
ing to be read.into them ; and each play- 
goer receives a different message. 

It is a strange thing that men and 
women with hardly more than grammar 
school educations havé left their indel- 
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ible imprints upon the drama of the 
world, while the best literary minds 
and keenest brains havé failed to write 
plays of even passing success. Perhaps 
even stranger is the fact that as soon as 
a dramatist arrives at the stage when he 
can lecture or write about “How to 
Write a Play”—in other words, as soon’ — 
as he begins to think about thinking— 
he himself is no longer able to write 
freshly and commandingly. 

When a man approaches play-writing 
as a business, he approaches an art 
which is a mystery. There is no definite 
training through which he may go to 
educate himself for his work. He may 
slave for years, and when he is positive 
that he holds fame and fortune within 
his hands, he suddenly wakes up to the 
discovery that he has nothing. 

A physician, a lawyer or any other 
professional man follows a fixed and 
definite course of instruction to fit him- 
self for his life’s work. He masters cer- 
tain studies, passes his examinations, re- 
ceives his diploma and then goes out into 
the world to get money for his knowl- 
edge. He is paid, even while establishing 
himself, because his training has fitted 
him to receive money for doing what the 
world wants done. In the profession of 
play-writing, it is different. 

Not only is there no training by 
which a dramatist can learn his profes- 
sion, but there is no way in which he 
may get money for his services while 
he is completing his life work. Some 
playwrights act as manuscript readers 
for producers, and many win precari- 
ous livelihoods collaborating with ama- 
teurs with hopeful ideas. 

The great fault of the amateur, next 
to his complete ignorance of the art in 
which he hopes to excel, is the disas- 
trous fault of feeling that his battle 
has been won when he has ‘secured a 
producer for his play. The fact is that 
production is the first and smallest 
skirmish in the fight, and an unimpor- 
tant victory. The final success resulting 
in the royalty return, is the first, last 
and only victory to be won. When his 
play. is paying him real money, then he 
knows that it is a success and that he 
himself has succeeded. 
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A FEW PERTINENT REMARKS 
CONCERNING THE MODERN DANCE 
CRAZE AND ITS PIOUS CRITICS 


By CHES TER HUNG 


era THE prevalent criticism by the 
unknowing, of modern danc- 
ing, first amuses me and then 
arouses my ire. 

I do not pretend to be a literary man, 
a philosopher, a dramatic critic, a 
judge of fine horses, constant in love, 
inconstant in iniquity, or even a genius. 
I only have a certain amount of facility 
in expressing what I think or feel, two 
eyes and not much affectation either of 
_ sanctity or wisdom. So, instead of in- 
dulging myself in light converse with 
charming people of the stage for your 
edification, dear reader mine, I’m going 
- to ask you to stick with me while I take 

up a brief for the dance. 


Of course, dancing has always been _ 


a large item in the repertory of human 
‘amusements; but the great tidal wave 


of it which has swept over the country 


in the past year needs some .explana- 
tion. Personally, it never occurred to 
me to seek for one other than the nat- 
ural joy in moving and the harmony of 
music, till a few nights ago. 

Edward Pidgeon, general manager 
of the Jardin du Danse in New York, 
across the street from the Hotel Astor 
and on the roof of the New York 
Theatre, has the practical reason for its 
superabundant existence these days. I 
learned it thus: 

A Chicago millionaire and myself 
went up there and sat at one of the 
little green tables that surround the 


enercane dancing floor, and watched the 
anhattanites dance. Mind you, at the 
Jardin du Danse is not the dissipated 
Broadway crowd that George Bronson- 
Howard tells about or that O. Henry 
used to resurrect from Madison Square 
benches after the inevitable downfall, 
and mould into immortal derelicts. The 
Garden of the Dance in New York is 
frequented by the rank and file of those 
eight hundred thousand American-born 
inhabitants of this city of five million, 
who are the yeast in the dough of New 
York life. 

The. Millionaire spent most of his 
time sipping French vichy and asking 
questions. The latter I was prepared 
for. I have noticed that the Chicago 
man in New York is eternally asking 
questions; the New York man in Chi- 
cago is eternally wishing he were back 
in New York. 

“What in the world ever started all 
this, I wonder?” quoth he. 

Eddie Pidgeon, it so happens, had 
just come to our table. 

“Tt sounds plumb unreasonable to 
say it,” answered he, “but the fact is 
that the beginning of all this was an 
earthquake. Yes sir, the maxixe, the 
tango, the turkey trot, the dear old 
Texas Tommy—all of them are the re- 
sult of an earthquake.” 

The handsome girls in the Persian 
dresses and the men in immaculate, 
New York evening clothes swayed and 
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twirled and “dipped” and “hesitated” 
before us under the genial glow of the 
rose-colored lamps that make the place 
a bower of light. I watched one partic- 
ular girl with interest. She had eyes as 
blue as the June sky—and such ankles! 
I suspected the Millionaire, whose 
eye was roving, of mentally adding up 
the people present and figuring out the 
night’s receipts at a dollar a head. 

“I don’t see why an earthquake 
should have anything to do with the 
dancing craze,” he opined at last. 

“Simple,” quoth the Pidgeon, “—sim- 
ple as one’s A B C. After the earth- 
quake in San Francisco people were in 
a pretty bad condition of mind. Half of 
the population was broke and the other 
half expected to be at any moment. 

“The result was a terrific nervous 
strain, added to the toil of financing and 
rebuilding the city. It got so, that after 
the day’s work was over, people either 
had to find something that would abso- 
lutely take their minds off their 
troubles, or they would go insane. 

“To welcoming cheers appeared the 
Texas Tommy. It was taken up madly. 
Followed, the turkey trot, the bunny 
hug, all the variations of these two, and 
more lately the tango and the maxixe. 
Business men and their wives, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, doctors, lawyers 
—all fled from their offices and the 
nervous worry that beset them therein 
each day, to the shining, welcoming 
floor of the ball-room or dance-hall, 
where the whirr of snare-drums, the 
clash of cymbals and the wail of violins 
following intangible melodies through 
intricacies of the wildest grotesque 
syncopations, made it impossible for 
dull care to linger in their souls, or 
_ weariness to hold their feet. The aban- 
don of the Texas Tommy, the lure of 
the turkey trot, the lissome attraction of 
the tango and the supple glory of the 
maxixe eased their souls from worry 
and their hearts from anguish. 

“And what is the result? Dull care 
has fled away. The city is rebuilt and 
prosperity shines upon the Golden Gate 
again. Do you think the wonderful 
work of rebuilding San Francisco 
could have been done if the men had 
had nothing whereby they could forget 
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their worries and have the opportunity — 
to readjust themselves and take up the — 
task refreshed? 

“Also, with the introduction of danec- 
ing into vogue as a private enterprise—__ 
a new art in the home—the famous 
wickedness of San Francisco greatly 
decreased. With the turkey trot and 
the tango came political reform, re-ad- 
justment, and better conditions. We 
read that the city of King Arthur was _ 
built to the sound of violins. So was 
the new San Francisco.” : 

As he ceased speaking, the orchestra 
struck up a splendid, rollicking turkey 
trot. Out from the throng around the 


shining quadrangle couple after couple 


swung and dipped and circled and side- 
stepped through every conceivable 
variation of this most simple dance. 
They swayed and bowed to the music, 
the women like so many gorgeous liv- 
ing flowers—the women’s styles this 
year are so remarkably flower-like, ~ 
even to the nodding head-dresses. The 
men, in their simple black and white, 
were the soberly practical ones in 
attire, if far from such at heart, of the 
assembly. 

Everyone was enjoying himself and 
herself. It was the pure, unadulterated _ 
joy of music and motion. New York is 
the happiest city in America, anyway. 
You see more smiles to the square inch 
on Broadway than anywhere else on 
earth, and the dancers seem to be the 
happiest of all. 

After the general number, following 
from time to time under the stress of 
softening music from the orchestra, 
came number after number, with 
dancer after dancer famous in the an- 
nals of the modern history of Terp- 
sichore. 

Frank Hale, who introduced the first 
Texas Tommy into San Francisco, and | 
is practically the father of the “dance 
craze,” shot across the floor in a whirl- 
ing number with a fluffy little dear in 
blue and pink—a most extraordinary 
creation—and following him came Se- 
bastien, the partner of Joan Sawyer, 
the premiére danseuse at the Jardin du 
Danse, with a little slip of a girl in a 
snuggly little hat-who has come up to 
the Garden to learn a few new steps and 
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‘Tearns them before she is half way 
around one side of the floor, finishing 
up with a grand flourish and chattering 
as hard as she can chatter. Following 
“came Mae Murray, the exquisite, and 
~ Wally McCutcheon, the Avenue’s danc- 
ing master. 

he last number on the musical pro- 

was a charming dance done to 
Bartarole from “Tales of Hoff- 


~ mann” by Joan Sawyer and Sebastien. 


It is a dance invented by some mad 
Frenchman with something of the 
divine in every movement. It has in it 
- the touch of pathos, the bit of pain, the 
suggestion of mortality, the beauty, the 
tenderness and the sweetness of sur- 
render, which makes romance and its 


-- place in artistry immortal. 


After the Puritans closed the thea- 
tres in England and the Reformers 
spread their doctrine of long-faced 


_ piety, and a lugubrious lack of a sense 


of humor became the accepted pre- 
mium for after-life fire insurance, the 
world seemed to come to the conclu- 
sion that if laughter of itseif was not 
exactly improper, it at least should be 
greatly restrained. 

I have never been able to understand 
why to be holy it is necessary either to 
be a bore or to be bored. I cannot see 
why the teachings of a Man who went 
about preaching brightness and happi- 
ness and hope should become weari- 
some on the tongues of those who 
presume to be its professors, while 
everything that is bright and beautiful 
in life should be accepted as being, if 
not actually bad, at least suspicious. 

Honi soit, qui mal y pense! Evil 
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exists only to him who evil thinks. All 
things are good because, to quote the 
very doctrine of the doctrinaires, all 
things come from the All-Good. 

Why steal our lovely dancing from 
us and hush forever the music that 
softens the tendrils of our hearts after 
the hardening process logical to a day’s 
business? Surely something that light- 
ens the heart, makes the toil of living a 
little less and the path of life a little 
happier, is not an evil, but a blessing. 

The talk of outraged modesty is ab- 
surd. Modesty at best is a thoroughly 
artificial affair and has nothing to do 
with the fundamental goodness: of 
people at all. It is modesty that turns 
out the light and sins in the dark. It is 
a social grace, perhaps, but not a virtue. 

It is better for people to be a little 
merrier, a little less modest and a great 
deal more sincere, than to wear mod- 
esty on their sleeves to hide what is in 
their hearts. 

Dancing has. always been the pas- 
time of young, virile and good peoples. 
The shepherds and maids of Arcady 
danced and sang, and wore but few 
clothes. The voluptuaries of Rome 
danced ‘not; neither did they sing; and 
they wore robes of finest weaves. 

Youth and goodness may go naked 
and unashamed. Evil wears the veil of 
“modesty.” 

But of philosophy we have had 
enough. The music plays; the dancers 
whirl and glide and dip; and all is jol- 


lity. Gone is the woe of the laborious 


day ; come is the joy of the dance-filled 
night. 

“Hence loathéd Melancholy!” 

Vive la danse! 











Why Must it be 
a Woman? 


By CHRISTIE BX 
MACDONALD | 
frequently put to me by 


O friends is why the success 
of a musical play seems to depend 
almost entirely on the happy com- 
bination of these two factors—Music 
and the Maid. “What is the strange 















NE of the questions most 
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Bag house and you will 
THE invariably find more 
MEEO~ women than men, 
a aga whether the piece on the 
SWEET stage is drama, comedy, 
AND light opera or grand opera, 
TRIPPING but especially in the case of 
secret,” light opera. The question of 
they ask, sex, therefore, does not solve 






the problem. Must there not, 
then, be some unfathomable 
*psychological reason which ac- 
counts for the necessity that, for 
real success in light opera, you 
have the maid as well as the 
music ? 

One might go even further, so 
odd is this circumstance, and as- 
sert that success is almost unattain- 
able unless the girl interest is made to 
stand out in the very name of the show, 
so that there can be absolutely no 
avoiding it, as it were. This is why we 
get so many light opera titles which have 
“sirl,” in some form or another, in them. 
It may be direct, as in “The Spring Maid” 
or “The Sunshine Girl,” or indirect, as in 
“Sweethearts,” but it has to be there, calling 
Photogravh by tO you from the billboards. : 
Gilbert& Bacon Personally, I believe this combina- 
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“which ap- 
pears 0 
make it prac- 
tically impos- 
sible for light 
opera to be suc- 
cessful unless, 
in addition to at- 
tractive melodies, 
a girl is the prin- 
cipal figure and the 
main center of in- 
terest ?” 

Of the importance (ye 
of this combination in 
making f or _ success, 
there can be no question. 
But why is it so? Women, 
managers admit, are the 
chief supporters of the the- 
atre. Count heads in any 
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tion of music and the maid is the 
most natural combination likely to make 
for success. In this union we blend, it 


seems to me, the two influences, the ap- 7SRA\® 


peals of which to the senses and emo- 
tions are the strongest known to the human 
mind, the two oldest influences man has known 
and, probably, the two most potent he ever will 
know—and light opera uses them: to brighten and 
lighten life’s burden. The world is called “wicked.” 
But that is a mistake. By far the greater part of 
mankind is good, or inclined to the good, and 
beautiful, and filled with hope. Were it other- 
wise, life would long ago have been rendered 
unendurable. In light opera, music and the 

maid embody the good and beautiful we 
‘long for, and the appeal made to our 

senses strengthens the hope with VA 
which we are 

filled. 

Music is the one 

universal lan- 

guage. It speaks to 

all nations as it 

speaks to all the 

emotions. ‘Woman 

is the world’s one 

other universal— 


what shall Tf 
say? — bless- 
ing. Anyway, 
she is univer- 
sal, and so is 
the interest in 


_ her. Combine, 


then, woman 
and music, 
and what an 
appeal to the 
senses we 
have! 

There have 
been geniuses 
who could not 
bear music. 
There _ have 
been men who 
could not 
stand women; 
at least, so I 
have heard 
say. (What 
funny crea- 
tures they must 
have _ been!) 

But I doubt 
| if they. could 
\ have re 
4 sisted the 


“WOMAN 
IS THE 
WORLD'S 
ONE 
OTHER 
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combination of music and the maid. The secret of the 
%. force of the combination is that each factor in it in- 
creases, beautifies, glorifies the other. 

Some have argued that no music can have a power 
ag for evil. The belief that music is the voice of God is as 
DELIGHT- “al old as it is beautiful. I have read that some of the ancient 
cOMIC— Fathers of the Church held music to be divine, and they 

css believed that only in heaven would the perfection of it 
be heard; but they also said there is music—deep, dismal, . 
terrible tones—in hell. Martin Luther said music is more 
than the devil could stand. In his day, though, there 
were no hurdy-gurdies. 

I am inclined to think that the ancient Greeks were 

more fully acquainted than we are with the importance 
of blending the music with the maid. But when they claim 
to have used music as a cure for sciatica and such ills, 
isn’t it certain they must have given clinical turkey trots 
and tango teas, at which the girls 
were so charming and .~ ® the music so 
alluring that even the 4  goutiest of 
old Greeks had to <a . join in the 
dance — well, isn't i? * ey it obvious? 
Seriously, 2 a 
though, why not 
music and the 
man? 
First of all, it is 
not possible for 
man to typify so 
much on the stage 
as can a woman. He 
can suggest strength, 
nobility, virtue, dignity, 
beauty of manly form, in- 
dignation, happiness, and 
their opposites. A woman’s 
scope is almost unlimited. 
Her beauty is not merely 
the beauty of her sex. She 
is, as it were, the beauti- 
ful itself. She gives you the beauty of form, of 
color and movement, of life and youth and joy- 
ousness. She can suggest passion, anger or 
witchery; in fact, she can play on the entire 
gamut of the passions and emotions. 
In one point alone is woman inferior to man 
on the stage. She cannot be as delightfully comic. 
No woman could play the fool, for instance, so 
exquisitely, with merely a piece of wet soap or a 
hot iron, as does Tom McNaughton as Mikel Mikel- 
ovitg in “Sweethearts.” Still, she has her own drollery ' 
and her own form of wit, and it must be admitted > Photograph by 
that, when it comes to a flirt of a corner of her ¥e a York 
skirt, a toss of her head, a wave of her hand or Qa : 
even a mere pointing with one of her little fingers, 
she has man beaten. Man has no equivalent for 
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those thousands of little woman- 

isms that make a woman so be- 

witching on the stage. Then 

she has that other special 

field of her own: dress. 
Just music and the 

maid is not suffi- 

cient to spell success. 

The maid must fit 

the part she is 4 

portraying. The 

music must fit 

the maid. Then 

there must be a 

story which must 

be played 

through logically. le 

In light opera it & 

does not much mat- » 

ter how nonsensical 

the story may be, so 

long as its basic essen- 

tials are true. It is an 

accepted maxim with 

all composers of 

music, I believe, 

that nothing 

can be made 

so melodi- 

ous as 


“THERE IS A VAST DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN FOOLISHNESS 

AND NONSENSE: 

TRUE NONSENSE 

IS A DELIGHT- 

FUL ART” 


nonsense. 
Common, every- 
day, manly sense is 
too harsh and stubborn to 
be trilled by a girl in quavers 
and demi-quavers. This is 
the reason deep and serious 
thought has to be sprin- 
kled very cautiously over 
modern song. But the 
truer your light opera 
\\ story rings in accord 
with the human heart, 
the greater will be 

its success. 

This necessity is 
becoming more and 
more urgent in 
America. It has 
turned us away 
from “musical 
comedy” and is 
going to give us 
what will be the 
greatest school of 
light opera the 
world has known, 
Never again can we 
go back to the days 

when a musical play 
was a mere string 








WHY MUST IT BE A WOMAN? 











for bringing in vaudeville specialties. I 

recollect seeing once on the road—I for- 

get its name—a musical comedy in which was 

dragged in the “hero,” roped to a tree to be 

lynched. He declaimed against not being 

tried properly and then hanged or electro- 

cuted as in a civilized state. “Electrocuted !” 

the crowd cried. “What’s that?” And the lynch- 

ing was delayed while girls in gorgeous array came v ; 

on in a Wild West forest scene, and by way of , EX! Photograph 
os ° . : by White, 

explaining electrocution, gave, of all things, an | New York 

“electrocution” ballet! -. 

There is a vast difference between foolish- 
ness and nonsense. True nonsense is a_ delight- 
ful art, one of the most delightful; and that 
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is what we must get in light | out superbly, I think. Each of the 
opera. “ principal players has his or her 

When I decided that I own musical character as in- 
would try to sing on the " dividual as is his or her own 
stage, thought I would . a role. The music is as descrip- 
would go into grand " tive of the part as any words 
opera. But, no; in r could be. If you were told 
grand opera you do ;, the sort of characters we are 
not often get the illu- : supposed to be, you could tell 
sion which makes the , _ with your eyes shut whether 
story seem real. You ~| . ; the orchestra is playing for 
must have this illusion. —_ me or Liane, for Prince 
Suppos e “Sweet- Franz or Lieutenant 
hearts” were “ Karl. For me, the mel- 
sung as grand -_ odies are light, sweet 
opera: when 4 and tripping, but 
all your 4 marked with a pretty 
ex pecta- “a S and serious motive, 
tions were a as is heard in the 
worked up “Mother Goose” song 
for the en- ” and the “Cricket on 
trance of ' oe, the Hearth” duet. 
Sylvia as a lively ie For Liane, though 
girl of twenty-two, in would m= the manner must be 
come, what?—a stout and \ the same as mine, 
middle-aged prima donna. j since she is pre- 
You would have beauti- " tending to be me, 
ful, wonderful singing, F the motive takes a 
but no illusion. For me, ‘ frivolous turn. Franz 


I would rather have the 
illusion, though I had 
to be content with less 
exquisite singing. The 
trouble, of course, is 
that with most. great 
singers they do not 
reach the top of their 
success until, despite all 
their work and care, the 
poor things have also 
reached the top of their 
weight. It is terrible for 
them. 

Before music and the 
maid can be really suc- 
cessful, the music must fit 
the maid, must be in keep- 
ing with the part. This is 
one of the main essentials 
for success in a musical 
play. There does not need 
to be a motive for every 


has the beautiful mel- 
ody of his “For 
Every Lover” song 
hovering about him 
throughout, while the 
flirtatious Karl jumps 
about to flippant and 
ever-changing chords. 
Another element es- 
sential to the success of 
the music and the maid 
is that the maid must 
love her part. This is 
not always easy in the 
first week or so. I 
am never as good in 
the first months of a 
run, as afterwards. 
Nothing in life, per- 


-haps, so completely typi- 


fies the beautiful side of 
life as does a girlish 
form, prettily dressed, 


character, as Wagner has singing and dancing to 
it. It must be more than Photograph by Charming music in bright 
that, though. In “Sweethearts,” Gilbert & Bacon surroundings. That is why 
Mr. Herbert has carried this “comets woman anv music and the maid succeed. 
MUSIC—WHAT AN AP- 
TEAL WE HAVE!” 





Percy 
and the 
Elephant 


————— 


IN COMMON with 

] most pegple of 
the stage, Percy 
Haswell has her pet supersti- 

tion. Ever since she was a little 

girl she has been collecting ele- 

phants. At first they were little 

wooden or rubber things, but 

she says she had them 

Mortsos, Chicago strung out in a proces- 
i sion and. had them for 























PERCY HASWELL, 
AND A SCENE BE- 
TWEEN HER AND 
OTIS SKINNER 
IN “FOR THE 
HONOR OF 
THE 
FAMILY” 


“pets,” instead of dolls. She knew that 
elephants brought her luck. 
Now she has ivory, gold, teakwood 
and ‘other precious trinkets, but they 
all have the shape of the elephant. A pro- 
cession of little ivory elephants crossing 
a bridge spans her dressing-room table at the abt 
theatre. Elephants are scattered about her Photograph by 
apartments at the hotel. She wears elephants on a vec 
bracelets and necklaces. She wouldn’t venture very far 
without an elephant. Usually, she has six or eight of them in her handbag. They 
bring her luck. 

One day she visited the Barnum and Bailey show, and as she entered the tent, 
she was observed by ‘Wells Hawks, press representative of the show, who had 
been an old friend of hers in the theatre. He knew about the elephants, so he 
volunteered to pilot her to her friends in real life, knowing that there would be 
one thing, above all others, that would interest her at a circus. 

Naturally Hawks selected the finest creature in the herd and quite formally 
introduced her. “Amazon,” he said, “this is a very good friend of mine, the 
Shakespearean actress, Miss Percy Haswell, who is very fond of elephants.” 

The big beast swung his trunk forward for a peanut, or other offering such 
as is customary for patrons of the circus to give to elephants. Miss Haswell had 
no peanuts, but she patted him gently on the trunk; and while she admits that 
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she was a bit fright- 
ened, the animal 
looked so 
friendly, 

that she 


sto oped 
down and 
went under 
the rope, stroking 
the elephant on the 
knee. Amazon raised his 
leg as if making a chair of it, and instinctively, 
Miss Haswell jumped up to the “chair” 
and sat there. 

The elephant was so delighted that he 
raised his trunk high in the air and 
trumpeted in triumph. “That means 
luck to me,” declared the actress. 

And when she went vack to her 
hotel, there was a hurry message 
from E. H. Sothern. She found that 
Miss Marlowe had been taken sud- 
denly ill and that no performance of 
“Romeo and Juliet” could be given 
that night unless she herself would 
consent to play Juliet. 

She played Juliet that night, saved 
the day for Sothern, and scored a triumph ~ 
for herself. 

“Thank you so much,” he declared as he 


handed her a very sub- 
stantial check. 

“The elephant 

did it,” re- 

plied 


Photograph by 

White, 

New Yort!: 

PERCY HASWELL 

IN “THE LITTLEST 
REBEL 


vy 


by 


Miss Haswell; and to 
this day Sothern 
doesn’t know 

what she 


A 
STUDY OF 
HER BY MORRISON 





The Sob Fart 


By JANE COWL 


Who is called the most beautiful 
woman on the American stage 


heart-aches and pity, is by no means a 
new one. It is and has been the keynote 
of every endeavor in art. It is in painting, in lit- 

erature, in oratory, in acting, the most useful 

and salable article. Artists at the business have 

made fame and fortune of it. Even imitations 
clumsily made of this trade of sorrow, if cleverly 
constructed to appear real, have been most successful. 

A trade trick for making thrills is an asset, a cash cer- 
tainty. Writers who have learned how to ply this trade, 
actors and actresses who have adopted it, are rarely out 
of work. There is always a world full of human hearts 
eagerly waiting to be “amused” in this 
way. It may be thought that this is 
hardly the usual sort of <7 my thing one 
should say about the a emotional stir 
of the drama, but, as 4 @ : I am one of 
many in the trade ae of making heart- 
aches for others, I Be. find myself think- 
ing about the sub- ~~ ject in its true 
character; admitting 
its illusions, ‘if without 
losing an atom of 
fact con- ae cerning it. 
For after ‘ all, to drag 

, from the hu- 

man valleys 


OT Tes trade of making tears and sighs, of 




















FM cme 


Photograph by White, New York 
JANE COWLIN “WITHIN THE LAW” 


of crime, and weakness,- and 

the folly of human nature a 
semblance of its reality, one 

must discern the pity of it, 

and understand with sym- 

pathy. Tears are the favor 

which nature gives to those 

who know how to suffer. A 

great many of us must do so in some 
degree, and therefore the sob part in 
the theatre is universally understood. 
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E them, and make them a 
w= part of our daily routine. 
In other words, we are play- 
ing sob parts of our own, 
which we gather from the 
newspapers, seek for in nov- 
els and stories, and crowd 
theatres to see. I don’t sup- 
pose there is a human being 
on the earth who has not an 
idea that he himself is actu- 
ally safe from the experi- 
ences he reads about. There- 
fore, the spectacle of human 
disaster which is set before 
him daily really has no influ- 
ence, as some people insist it 
should. Possibly there is a 
moral to be drawn from the 
heartaches and the tears of 
other people ; but my own ob- 
servation, awakened by the 
very nature of my work as an 
actress, forces me to the con- 
clusion that there is not. The 
- appeal of the sob part 
to the audience 








in atheatre 
is sensa- 
«itl tional. We 
——« = are in a pe- 
a a } riod of sensa- 
4 — tionalism, for 
JANE COWL ae : the modern de- 
pone : White, New York sire is to gratify 
oa : the senses. Of 
Day by day, we course, this is an 
read about the hor- extravagant and lux- 
rors through which amy urious occupation. It is a form of 
men and women @aee ss cae vanity, which obliterates a great 
are passing and it @i es deal of our spiritual vision, and 
seems as if we en- ¥ A Tam / 4 silences all intellectual interests. 
joy their experi- = This may sound rather unusual 
ences, because we think 7 from an emotional actress. However, 
about them, and talk about as I have found the depth and the breadth 





THE SOB PART 


that can lie in a study of tears and heart-aches (even 
merely in mimicry), there is a great deal more to think 
about in it than the stage trick or the stage tear. The 
drama as it moves in the hearts of the audience is to 
them a real experience, and the philosophy which is 
in the purpose of all suffering becomes an clement in 
the actress’ work. 

To create a part like Mary Turner, in “Within the 
Law,” the ac- tress must actually 
have the capacity 


Photographs by White, New York 
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to suffer as Mary Turner does in the play. No amount 
of second-hand imitations of the sob part can equal a 
performance given by an actress who surrenders 
herself, her heart and her nature, to the character 
she must interpret. To make others feel, one must 
feel. The difficulty in accomplishing an effect of real 
heart-ache on the stage often comes from the re- 
serve most of us like to keep, so as to defend our- 
selves from the actual pain of any sorrow. It is 
the special obligation of the artistic tempera- 
ment, however, to submit to self-abandon. 
And this obligation has cost many men and 
women of genius their lives, often shortened by 
the vivid sincerity of their natures. 
Sy @=6The truth, which is re- 
garded as the end and 
aim of any artistic en- 
deavor, if it 
were shown 
without the 
adornment 
of any aft, 
would be 


Photograph by White, 
New York 


A SCENE FROM “WITHIN THE LAW” 





THE SOB PART 


entirely unrecognizable in any identity. Therefore, 
which the crude facts of life are warmed over to 
is the task of the fiction writer, of the playwright, 
With the much worn argument concerning the 
real or assumed feeling on the stage, I 
patience—for there is a distinct and ob- 
ence in the effect of certain truths upon 
ple. We none of us receive bad news 
same way. We none of us shed tears 
same causes. We none of us mani- 
griefs and heart-aches in the same 
If the sob part were merely a techni- 
ment, there would be no great pleas- 
ure in the work. The greatest effort 
and hope that may help the young 
actress is to impress her audiences with 
a personality distinctly different from 
any other actress. In the sob parts, there 
is a temptation to imitate the stage tradi- 
tions of emotional acting. 
This is extremely dan- 
gerous. Melo- 
drama is more 
or less ex- 
posed to 
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the mould in 
entertain others, 


| of the player. 


advantage of 

, have little 

vious differ- 

certain peo- 

.. in quite the 

for the 

. fest our 
\ . manner. 

cal achieve- 
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the criticism of being artificial, and, 
whether it is or not, the actress must 
“overcome the reputation of such plays. 
That is to say, she must evade with all 
her strength and mind a false note, an 
artificial effect—in melodrama. 

In the character of Mary Turner, my 
first act is always a terrific and sincere 
emotional appeal. The sincerity and ter- 
rific truth of her soul has been so vivid- 
ly written in life-like dialogue by the 
author, that I could not escape the 
tragic verity of that big scene if I 
wanted to, Even to-day, after the num- 
ber of times I have played it, it shakes 
and stirs my being merely to act the 
scene. 

I suppose, as a sob part, this role of 
Mary Turner will always be a test. 
There are places during the action of 
the piece where some acting skill is 
required to sustain a convincing effect. 
And yet there is no place in the drama 
where the actress can escape the obli- 
gation to put the lines of the play in a 
mould of her own nature. This means 
that the sob part will not carry con- 
vincingly unless the actress can estab- 
lish all its heart-ache as a part of her 
life experience. 

We can all put ourselves in the place 
of some one else, if we choose; but in 
mastering the sob part we must do 
more than this. Before an actress can 
express in her voice, in her gesture, 
or in her face the heart-break which all 
women recognize when truthfully con- 
veyed (even if they themselves have 


not suffered so much), she must receive ~ 


the impression of its reality. Before I 
was able to reach any sort of realistic 
quality in the character of Mary Tur- 
ner, I had to go through an experience 
of self-abandonment in which I found 
myself in the tragic dilemma of a girl 
like Mary Turner. Of course, it is 
absurd for any artist to attempt to tell 
how this is done. I should say that the 
first gift in the requirements of an 
actress is the dual personality, with 
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which she is able to conceive in her pri- 
vate identity the career of the character 
she presents to the public. All the suf- 
fering, the heart-ache, the bitterness, 
the tears, which Mary Turner displays, 
I had to dig for in the bottom of my 
heart and soul. During the first rehear- 
sals of the play, I suffered the life of 
this girl in actual experience of feeling. 

Whether in the trade of making 
heart-aches the plan I found necessary 
is used by others, I don’t know. It 
seems improbable to me that any sob 
part of deep realism can be accom- 
plished in any other way. 

People have said that the color of 
a voice is as much a thrill as any situa- 
tion in the drama itself. There may be 
such a thing as a stage-sob, created en- 
tirely by a stage trick, but in my own 
experience in this character of Mr. 
Veiller’s play, the stage trick came long 
after I had felt the real lump in my 
throat in the real suffering of the girl’s 
tragedy. 

A peculiar feature of this sob part, 
is ‘the influence which a very sympa- 
thetic audience will create for me. The 
faces of the women who are watching 
and listening to the horror of Mary 
Turner's battle for life are like so 
many sympathizers for Mary Turner, 
and so many, consequently, for me as 
an actress. I remember one night watch- 
ing a girl who, during the tense mo- 
ments of the play held a corner of her 
handkerchief tightly in her teeth, and 
kept pulling at it with thin, nervous 
hands. Mary Turner’s tragedy was in 
her face. Perhaps it was in the experi- 
ence of her own heart. At any rate, 
she reflected the tragedy of those emo- 
tions which it was my trade to convey, 
so vividly that she made me act better 
than I ever had before. Of course, she 
was entirely unconscious of the artistic 
benefit which her suffering little soul 
gave me. She would not have under- 
stood if I could have put my arms 
around her in gratitude and comfort. 





Bayard Veiller = 
“the Man Who Stuck’ 


SOME CONVERSATION AND SOME 
THOUGHTS ON A LIMITED TRAIN 


By Walter Reynolds 





S ALWAYS, I shall begin by 
talking about myself. The day 














A before Christmas I boarded 
the Twentieth Century Limited bound 
for Chicago. 

The simple fact of boarding a train 
is, in itself, but a small matter—a verit- 
able trifle out of the many myriads of 
trifles of which existence is made; but 
the circumstances fore and aft, one 
might say, of stepping on a train, are 
often momentous, sometimes tragic, 
and occasionally interesting. 

The reason for my boarding the 
Limited in this particular instance was 
that my being in New York, and some 
one’s else being in Chicago, produced a 
noticeable condition of mental perturba- 
tion and lack of desire to work on my 
part, which I attributed to the weather 
up to the fifteenth of December, but, 
on that momentous date, decided was 
not the weather. Nor was it lack of 
material upon which to work. It was 
the most dangerous thing in the world: 
it was a she. 

H’m! Well, I got on the train in a 
rather moody and distraught frame of 
mind. Horribly moody, and frightfully 
distraught, I might say. I loafed for a 
few hours in the observation car, ob- 
serving rain mostly. In a manner of 
speaking, the Limited was traveling at 
a beastly slow rate of speed—seventy 
miles an hour or so—while my thoughts 
were traveling back and forth across 
that thousand-mile stretch of track 





with a speed and agility that made the 


_ efforts of the New York Central road 


to appear speedy seem worse than 
amusing. 

Being of a nervous disposition, I 
wandered up and down the train a few 
times, to the disgust of the porters in 
the corridors of the compartment cars, 
and after having negotiated a dinner in 
the diner, sighed into a seat in the club 
car and started to feed my fever for 
intellectual incomprehensibilities on the 
Scientific American. I had noted a man 
reading a GREEN Boox; but looking 
over his shoulder, I discovered that he 
was reading Channing Pollock’s review 
and not one of my stories, so I lost in- 
terest in him. Followed a period of 
mental unrest in which I reviewed a 
scientific gentleman’s carefully thought 
out plan for blowing up soldiers with 
dynamite instead of slaying them by the 
antiquated method of shooting them 
with bullets and gunpowder. 

I looked up from a picture of a regi- 
ment of soldiers being blown to atoms 
to see a short, broad-shouldered man, 
with thick black hair, a close-cropped 
black mustache and the firm mouth and 
strong jaw of a fighting man, going 
through the magazine rack. He turned 
around and came towards the empty 
seat beside me with an Illustrated 
London News in his hand. It was 
Bayard Veiller. 

I stood up and clasped his hand. 

“Thank God,” said I, “you’re here. 
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I’ve been trying to read about bombs; 
but as a matter of fact, I am miserable 
and nothing even as uplifting as dyna- 
mite can cheer me up to-night.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked the 
author of “Within the Law,” seating 
himself beside me. “What on earth 
have you to worry about?” 

“Eighteen months ago,” said I, “I 
came to New York. In that time I have 
achieved something—-I have made a 
position for myself in the world of 
work in which I wanted to make my- 
self a place; but now that I have it, 
it doesn’t seem so much. I want to 
do more and greater things. Veiller, I 
am discouraged.” 

“There is no reason why you should 
be.” He laid the London Illustrated 
News on his knee and looked at me 
steadily. “How old are you?” 

“Twenty-five,” I confessed. 

“Do you know how old I am?” he 
asked. 

“It seems to me that I heard you 
were forty-six,” I replied. 

“I am forty-five. I am twenty years 
older than you are. And I want to tell 
you something. I’m going to mig 
now to see the moving of my play, ‘The 
Fight,’ from the Blackstone Theatre 
to another city. ‘The Fight’ is my sec- 
ond play to be produced, but two years 
ago, a three-dollar dinner bill for my 
wife and myself looked pretty big to 
me. I have been fighting for recogni- 
tion in the theatre for twenty-five 
years—your whole lifetime. I have 
known the bitterest sort of poverty. 
I have known the bitterest sort of dis- 
appointment. I have been laughed at 
for being a fool to stick to a thing at 
which everyone said I could not pos- 
sibly be successful. There were plenty 
of times when I felt as you do—that 
even after success comes, and the first 
flush of victory is over, one loses in- 
terest. I have found, however, that 
salvation from that feeling lies in work. 
Keep your mind on-work and you wont 
have time to think about yourself too 
much. Thinking about your work is a 
good thing. Thinking of yourself is 
lighting matches in a wind storm. You 
are wasting light.” : 

“That is easy for you to say,” I re- 
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plied, “but then while you were work- 
ing and struggling, you were an ad- 
vance man. 
the time, seeing new faces and new 
places—waking up in a new city nearly 
every morning. You had the wonder- 
ful tonic of constant change to take 
your mind off successive failures, be- 
cause you were making a success at 
what you were doing all the time.” 
“Let me tell you something,” an- 
swered the playwright, “the lure of 
the road is a wonderful thing to a 
man with nervous energy and too darn 
much imagination like yourself—or 
like me, for that matter—while you — 


’ are living and working and having your 


mental eruptions, earthquakes and vol- 
canoes in one town. You get used to 
walking in Central Park; you get used 
to seeing the great buildings; you get 
used to the Hudson and the battleships 
and the Palisades; you get used to all 
the wonders of the most wonderful city - 
in the world, and you think, ‘Oh, if I 
could only get away! If I could only 
fling my suit-case on a train, take a 
typewriter, a stack of manuscript and 
Some mimeograph advance sheets with 
me and start ahead of some play across 
the continent from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific! How wonderful it would be to 
work in a different city or a different 
town every day or at least every week!’ 

“It would be a fine thing for the 
first trip; perhaps even for the second 
or the third or even the fourth trip. 
Then you would begin to get tired of 
it. Every line of telegraph poles you'd 
seen before would begin to sicken you. 
You’d begin to long for New York all 
the year around and some steady work 
that would keep you going from 
month’s end to month’s end without 
long periods of ‘resting’ between sea- 
sons when there isn’t any money com- 
ing in and darn little outside work to 
do to get extra money. = 

“Let me tell you something else: Life, 
from a certain angle, is a tough prop- 
osition. It’s an impossible proposition 
for the man who is too weak to stand 
it; but its bitternesses and its struggles 
make victory doubly sweet for the man 
who wins,.and the only man who wins 
is the man who sticks.” 






ou were on the road all ~ 
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- tvoceurredto me that I had been a 
moody: fool. I subsided. He read his 
Hlustrated London News for awhile. 

“How is ‘The Fight’ doing in Chi- 
cago?” Jiasked. 

“Pretty well,” he answered. 

“T understand ‘that you get a pr 
good royalty out of it,” I went on, wit 
the impertinent curiosity of a‘man who 
asks questions for a living. 

“Ten per cent of the gross and twen- 
ty-five per cent’ of the profits,” ‘he an- 
swered succinctly. 

That amused me, for the ‘reason that 
I know Veiller had :got a pretty un- 
satisfactory deal:on “Within the Law.” 
It was characteristic of him, -when he 
did get the weapon of success im his 
hand, to use it with vigor, not out-of a 
spirit of meanness, but because the spirit 
of pushing the advantage of victory is 
his. Thus did ‘Napoleon pursue the flee- 
ingenemy with cavalry after his artil- 
tery had shattered their :ranks to frag- 
ments. Just how “Within the Law” 
came to be produced: and what shap- 
pened to it en route isan interesting 


story. 

Veiller, when he “had ‘the finished 
draft. of “Within the Law” in his 
hands, »was practically bankrupt and 
‘was consequently in desperate straits 
for money. He brought the play 
-to the Selwyns, and after some deliber- 
ation, they decided to produce it at the 
Princess Theatre in Chicago. Before it 
was produced, George Broadhurst was 


walled in-to do some work on Veiller’s - 


manuscript. With Broadhurst’s revi- 
sions, the play:went on in Chicago. 

Now the Selwyns felt and had told 
Veiller that in their opinion, his play 
was an’awful “chance” for them. They 
did not think that it could succeed, but 
on the possibility, would produce it. 
There was considerable argument and 
delay, according to the authorities in 
Longacre Square who report these 
_ things, and the matter finally wound up 
with the acceptance by Veiller of 
two thousand, five hundred dollars for 
all the rights to the play. 

At the Princess in Chicago, the play 
was not at all a-success. It did a fair 
business, which is the best that can be 
said about it. After it chad run for a 
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few weeks, there was talk amongst the 


producers of sending it into New York. . — 


Veiller was summoned _ to :deliberate. 
He arrived at. the managerial table of 
conference and advised ‘them -to pre- 
sent it in New York as he wrote ‘it, 
if they wanted it to be a success. 

An epoch ‘in history was established 
by the Selwyns agreeing with the play- 
wright that what he said about his.own 
play. was correct. The. play went into 
'New York, at the Eltinge Theatre on 
Forty-second Street, quietly and -fear- 
fully—but as Veiller originally wrote it, 
and with Anna Marble in charge of its 
publicity. 

Now my experience is. this: A punk 
play cannot be made good by publicity ; 
but :a good :play .can.be ruined by the 
wrong kind. Telling the public about 
the thing you are offering for its:enter- 
tainment ‘has become a scientific and 
carefully thought-out art. Anna Marble, 
I may say in passing, as you may. not 
know it, is considered by the experts of 
Times Square as the test woman 
press-agent New York ; and she is, 
as a matter of fact, probably the ablest 
publicity. promoter in the country, with 
exceptions, if any, few enough to be 
counted on the fingers -of one hand. 
Incidentally, I may add that she is in 
private life Mrs. Channing Pollock, 
the wife of the man whose brilliancy 
I have been desperately attempting to 
copy for months, and the mother of a 
very charming and extremely good- 
looking daughter. You see, we the- 
— folks have our human side after 

To return to “Within the Law:” The 
play has made the greatest success of 
any modern melodrama produced in 
the metropolis. At this writing, the ~ 
New York company is just moving to — 
Boston after two years’ continuous | 
work in Manhattan; and there are nine 
first-class companies producing the 
play on the road. 

To realize what must have been the 
last and bitterest pill for Veiller in.re- 
gard to his work for success as a 
dramatist, imagine what it was to have 
got but twenty-five hundred dollars for — 
his play, which would have brought ~ 
him a fortune if he hadsold it on a | 
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royalty basis. He would have been a 
pica wae Pies man to-day if he had 
given the Selwyns that play on royal- 
ties instead of taking the sum he did 
for it. You see, he did what he advised 
me not to do. He weakened ; and it hap- 
pened to be just at the crucial moment 
of coming success. How bitterly he 
needed the money at the time, however, 
I will not relate here. It is only neces- 
sary to look at the strength and de- 
termination in the man’s face to know 
what he must have gone through when 
he gave up all his rights for the sum 
he did. 

There is a golden O. K. for the 
Selwyns in Heaven, however. When 
they realized that the play was a for- 
tune, they voluntarily paid Veiller the 
sum of one hundred dollars a week, 
to be ~ him every week during the 
run of the play. Now that there are 
ten companies playing it altogether, he 
is receiving, im toto, the very neat sum 
of one thousand dollars weekly—one 
hundred dollars for each company. I 
wonder how many men in commercial 
lines of business would have done that? 
—Mr. Rockefeller, for instance. 

While Veiller sat in the brilliantly 
lighted elub car of the train that was 
swaying through the night towards 
Chicago, reading his magazine, I looked 
at him. My own fit of depression and 
moodiness had practically disappeared. 
I thought of what he must have gone 
through, and my petty difficulties, 
mostly of the imagination, paled into 
the paltry weeping of a baby in the 
night. 

or twenty-five years he had slaved 
and) labored and wept almost literally 
tears of blood in the achievement of 
an idea. He had suffered poverty, the 
loneliness of the road, absence from 
Margaret Wycherly, his wife, whom 
he loves devotedly and with a wonder- 
ful whole heartedness, repeated failure 
and discouragement and every possible 
thing that could cause a man of far 
tougher fiber than that of which a play- 
wright is composed, either to go mad 
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or to give up in despair. He had won, — 
and even as he had won, wiiile Fame 
ressed the crown of bay on his brow, 
ortune had snatched the prize from 
his hands. 
__ Not even that was too much for him. 
After “Within the Law” had run for 
a year, he produced “The Fight”—a 
name characteristic of the man. I will 
not attempt to criticise the merits or — 
demerits of the play. Suffice it to say 
it had an idea—a rare quality in our 


plays. 

hat night, before he went to his 
compartment and I went to my berth, 
he told me that he was working on 
another play, a comedy. 

“Watch the critics when it comes 
out. I know what they'll say—Veiller 
has lost his punch!’” His jaw closed 
with a snap; then he laughed. 

# Knowing the critics, I laughed with 


im. 

As I put out the light in my berth 
after leaving him with an invitation to 
breakfast in the morning, I pulled up 
the shade and looked out at the coun 
through which the train was po 


ing. 

We were just roaring through some 
small town, the name of which I de 
not know; but conspicuous before me 
-in the snow, a hundred yards from the 
track, was a great sixty-four-sheet 
stand, which in mighty letters of black 


and crimson announced, “ “WITHIN 
THE Law’ by Bayard Veiller, will posi- 
tively appear at the Opera House on 
Monday of next week.” 

The train rushed on. The unknown 
village and the vast billboard were lost 
in the night, and I realized sudde 
that every village and hamlet on this 
vast continent knows the man to whom 
I had just been talking. Far flung 
across erica, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, from Calgary in the north- 
ern snows, to New Orleans on the. 
warm and yellow Mississippi, are those 
great black and crimson trophies to the 
fame and victory of The Man Who 
Stuck. 














The Preceding Chapters 
of ‘‘Manhattan Mad” 


ANHATTAN MAD” is 
a novel of that charmed 
section of New York 
which radiates from 
Broadway and  Forty- 
second Street. Hts opening 
scene is laid in an actors’ boarding- 
hhomse on a side street off Broadway. 
Dick Hyde, country-bred, ambitious to 
get a foothold as a playwright, gets 
an opportunity to do some work for 
Stella Mars, the most prominent star 
of the city. A mewspaper has con- 
tracted with her for a series of articles 
en the theatre; Hyde is to write them 
from her material and she is to sign 
them. Victor Redpath, a press-agent 
whe believes in Hyde's future, ar- 
tanges the deal. He takes Hyde to 
meet Miss Mars in her apartment. 
She has a reputation for preferring the 
Society of young men to that of men 
her own age, but there is no question 
of her ability to act. Hyde, of ‘course, 
hopes to interest her in his 
play, but he is grateful for the chance 
to earn the money, which he needs 
badly. His pleasure is clouded, how- 
ever, by the discovery that Joan 
Waverley, who Tives in the same 
boardi use, and with whom he is 
in love, has been introduced to, and is 
going to dinner with, Basil Sanderson, 
a man of wealth whose name is well 
known along Broadway. 

Joan confides to him ‘that Sanderson 
has oe age for her a —- as a 
featured rincipal Ziegfeld’s 
“Follies.” Dick j is shncked, because the 
girl had been trying to get into grand 
opera. 

Dick wants the girl to give up both 
a and the job and wait for 


“Tf Stella Mars would give my play 


@ production # would prove the mak- 
ing of me,” he insists wildly. “I’m sure 
of myself and of my work—all I want 
is a chance. Joan, you will marry me— 
then?” 

“We will never, never marry each 
other, Dick,” she says gently, sadly, 
as if speaking of the dead. “All our 


- lives long we shall love each other, 


but we will never marry. You have 
your career to think of and TI have 
mine, and each will flourish best where 
there is mo matrimonial undergrowth. 
Some day you will be great—I feel it 
in my heart. But it isn’t just money 
with us. As for me, well, I’m 

Tm pretty and twenty, more thankful 
for that than I am for the voice which 
was the pride and joy of twenty years 
©f my life. Beauty and youth will go 
further in New York, you know. And 
I've determined to-night to take all the 
gods give while I’m young.” 

Next morning, Dick receives a 
check for $100 from Stella Mars. He 
fends $50 of it to Joan and pays his 
tandlady $30. Despite his tack of funds, 
Hyde immediately becomes recognized 
as the chosen cavalier of Stella Mars, 
but Joan’s constant companionship 
with Sanderson throws him into the 
“dumps” and he begins drinking. Just 
as Stella realizes that the play she is 
rehearsing is no good—bound to fail— 
and decides to give Hyde’s play a 
chance, he gets word that Joan has 
sailed for Europe, and immediately 
concludes she has gone with Sander- 
son. 

By the night Stella Mars “opens” 
in his play in Boston, Dick is desper- 
‘ate. Redpath sobers him and practi- 
cally drags him to the theatre. Hyde 
sees Stella in a new light as he realizes 
she has made a success of his play, 
and proposes. Redpath protests, but 
she accepts, and she and Hyde are 
—" early in the morning in Cam- 

ri 

Back j in New York, critics and pub- 
lic pronounce Stella Mars, in_the 
“Basilisk,” a success. Stella and Dick 
seem really to be in love. At least they 
are companionable. Then Dick meets 
Fay Love, who imtroduced Joan to 
Sanderson, and one evening gets a 
note from Joan: 


I would like to ask your advice. I am in 
Thirty-eighth Street, alone. Will oo come 


Pon re a 
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MANHATTAN. 
MAD 


A true-to-life novel 
theatre 


of the 


By W. Carey Wonderly 


Who wrote ‘‘The 


Calcium Moon’’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBERT A. GRAEF 


ls (ERE was something sicken- 
ingly familiar about the lodg- 
L—=| ing house in Soubrettes’ Row 
from which Joan’s tele had been 
dated. Night had done her best to blot 
out the wretchedness of the neighbor- 
hood, and as Dick’s cab stopped at the 
door he found the facade and pave- 
ments covered with snow, and yet it 
was New York in all its squalor even 
with the kindly aid of the fantastic 
drifts. A little way down the block a 
piano organ ground out a syncopated 
tune; from opposite windows two girls 
shrilled greetings to each other. 

“It’s them kind o’ things make folks 
go over Niagara Falls in a barrel!” de- 
clared one. 

“You should ’a’ went with me. 
; A steaming bowl o’ chop suey 
aint to be sneezed at nohow!” returned 
the other. 

Almost fiercely Dick rang the bell. 

Yes, she was home; just step in the 
parlor—she would be right down. Dick 
flipped a shining silver half-dollar to 
the slavey who opened the door for 
him and he instantly regretted it. Money 
breeds suspicion in the New Yorker. 

“W’at name?” she beamed. 

“Say a friend,” he told her. 

The grimy, wizened creature turned 


on the threshold and thrust forward her 
long, pointed chin. 

“Th’ ol’ lady’s in—she don’t ‘low 
gen’l’men frien’s upstairs, y’ know,” 
she observed with a wicked leer. 

“I want to see Miss Waverley right — 
here in the parlor—go!” said Dick, 
flushing angrily. 

Alone he paced nervously up and 
down the floor, a funereal, pneumonic 
room filled with crayon portraits and 
horsehair furniture and wholly devoid 
of any ornamentation—as if the land- 
lady feared for the safety of such 
treasures at the hands of souvenir 
seekers. Not even a paper rose, a 
framed wreath of immortelles, a china 
dog or a painted clam-shell! A tidy of 


yellow cigar bands was sewed fast to ~ 


the back of the huge sofa. 

He met her at the door. He hadn’t 
heard her footsteps, nor did she call, but 
he was there, hands outstretched, lips 
eager. And then she was in his arms, 
her head against his shoulder, her 
breath fanning his cheek. ; 

“Joan, Jost, Joan!” he'said over and 
over, as if the very name was sweet and 
satisfying. 

“You're not angry with me, laddie?” 
she whispered. 

“What for?” 
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“Because I sent for you. There was 
no one else—” 
“There can never be anyone else!” he 


emphasized. ; 

“Oh, how good that sounds! Of 
course there can’t. Maybe my 
pride should have kept me from sending 
for you but—I was desperate, dear. Say 
- you forgive me—please!” _ 

“As if there was anything to for- 
give!” he muttered between his teeth. 

She drew him toward the sofa, but he 
looked around the cheerless room and 
shook his head. 

“T—I’d like to explain—certain 
things—if you can spare me a few 
minutes,” she said humbly. “Then I will 
never bother you again—I promise.” 

“My time is yours—always!” he said 

ickly. “But we can’t stay here. I pre- 

er a more romantic death than cold in 

the head. It’s worse than Waddle’s, 

oan—do you remember her? Get your 
and coat. We’ll go somewhere.” 

She seemed to hesitate; then: 

“Tt’s snowing,” she reminded him. 

“That’s all right. May I get the maid 

call a cab—mine didn’t wait.” 

“Oh, I doubt if she’s ever seen one. 
. . . If you insist, laddie, Ill go, of 

course, but it mustn’t be to any theatre 
er restaurant. I—you see, I haven’t— 
the clothes.” 

“My God!” he said, his voice drop- 
ping to a whisper, his eyes hot and dry 
and staring. “You can’t mean— But of 
course you do. Else why are you here, 
in this hole? And I—it drives me half 
mad to think of it, Joan. You here, like 
this!” 

“It’s my own fault,” she sighed. “I 
chose it with my eyes open. Do you 
remember that night, Dick, under the 
stars? I had been to Clermont and I was 
blind to everything but the power of 
dollars. Then you asked me to marry 
you, Dick—you did ask me; nothing 
can ever rob me of that memory. You 
asked me to marry you, but I was a silly 
little fool; I was still dazzled by the 
luxury of the night, and I laughed, 
laughed and said no.- But I have paid, 
Dick, again and again I have paid!” 

She could see the muscles of his face 
aorking, twitching, his hands open and 
close. 


“You must get out of this place at 
once, go to some hotel,” he muttered. 
“How long have you been here? Why 
didn’t you send to me before?” 

“I didn’t until—until there was no 
other choice,” she confessed, with 
bowed head. “I didn’t want to make 
trouble, asking your advice. There’s 
your wife, laddie!” 

He muttered bitterly. 

“Hush! Don’t, dear. It is you who 
have progressed and I who have gone 
under,” she said. “And I am glad, Dick; 
I wouldn’t have it otherwise. When I 
read of your great success, your splen-_ 
did play, it—it was the enly bright 
moment of a week of seven gray days. 
I always knew you would.” 

“And still you wouldn’t wait,” he 
burst out. 

“Don’t make it harder for me than it 
is, laddie.” ° 

“And don’t talk to me of my success, 
of my play,” he cried roughly. “When I 
stop and think what I have done to my- 
self, Joan. How did I make good? Ask 
Broadway! I sold myself the same as I 
did my play. Stella Mars bought: both. 
I married her, Joan, because I realized 
she could help me in my career. You 
had gone away and I scarcely cared 
what became of me. I would have mar- 
ried old Hecate for the same reason. 
God, what a mess we have made of 
things, Joan!” 

“Dick! Laddie! ‘ 
Dear!” She tried to comfort him, touch- 
ing his cheeks with her fingers, even 
pressing her lips to his forehead. “Don’t 
—you break my heart. I know I deserve 
everything terrible but—Dick, I have 
suffered, too. Nobody knows! I would 
h-ve killed myself, but I was afraid. I 
did die a hundred deaths before my 
pride would let me send for you. But 
when one has been so wicked one just 
has to go on living. If you’ll only help 
me a little—give me a card to some 
manager. All my looks have gone, lad- 
die, and my clothes. Nobody wants me. 
I went down to Third Avenue yes- 
terday but even burlesque wont have the 
likes of me. It was you or—or I don’t 
know what. I was afraid to think. I 
sent for you. Thank God, you've 
come !” 























AND THEN SHE WAS IN HIS ARMS, HER HEAD AGAINST HIS SHOULDER, HER BREATH FANNING 
BIS CHEEK. “JOAN! JOAN! JOAN!” HE SAID OVER AND OVER, AS IF THE VERY NAME WAS 
SWEET AND SATISFYING 
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His arms were about her again and 
she was sobbing on his shoulder. He 
swore he would never. leave her, that 
she would never want for i 
again; he called her old-fashioned 
lovers’ names, whispering his devotion, 
planning their future together. 

“A little rest, somewhere in the sun- 
shine, and then we can talk about 
work,” he said. “How about Florida? 
Or is Florida too far away? If you 
were near—say, Atlantic City—I:could 
run down for the week-ends—some- 
times. You must get back the roses in 
your cheeks and the laughter in your 
voice before.you talk about managers. 
Then you wont need my poor letter of 
introduction. : What- do ‘you 
say, Joan dear?” 


“T shall always need you, laddie,” she 
murmured softly. 
“Thank God for that! I haven*temuch 
to be thankful for.” 
“You have your work, your play,” 
oan said. “That must. be a wonderful 
joy—to know. such success as that.” 


“You mean—‘The Basilisk?’ ” 

She nodded prettily. 

“Then let me tell you I have hated it 
since the night I first saw it on the 
stage,” he flared. “For I knew that 
night what I had done. Yes, my play 
has been a big success, Joan, but it has 
been a success in spite of Stella Mars, 
not because of her. True, she gave me 
my production, my chance, but she 
couldn’t give me my ideal Princess. The 


critics first hinted, now Broadway is - 


shouting it. She is too old, too old, Joan! 
With a younger star the play would 
have risen to heights undreamed of by 
Stella Mars. I hold we are quits. She 
took my play, but she didn’t give it its 
triumph. That she didn’t ruin it—and 
me—forever was because ‘The Basilisk’ 
is actor-proof. We are quits.” 

“Oh, laddie,” she said, covering her 
face with her hands, “I didn’t believe it 
—hbefore. Yes, of course I had heard 
rumors, gossip. But I thought—I at- 
tributed it to professional jealousy, or 
something. I didn’t dream it was the 
truth!” 

“Tt is the truth,” he averred: “She all 
but spoiled my play and my future 
with it.” 
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“Another: time you must write a part * 
to fit her,” Joan said, with a little sigh. 
“A more: Téle—” 

“Another time I:shall give my play 
to an actress who can do it,” he de- 
clared grimly. 


Joan was silent after that, her eyes, ~ a 


dark and tragic, fixed®on the cheerless 
hearth where a handful of coals sent 
forth a feeble light and less warmth. 
Dick raised one foot on the fender. She 
leaned against a chair-back, a youthful, 
pathetic figure in dingy gray. Finally 
she said in her beautiful voice—brook 
water on a pebble bed, he used to 
call it: 

“About Europe, Dick. You received 
amy message, last September, of course. 
Yesi Please! . I must tell you 
everything !” 

“I think. I don’t want to hear it,” he 
returned evenly. 

“You must! Then judge me. I am 
sure -you must have heard things; 
Broadway is so fond of its merry jokes! 
Last September, Basil Sanderson asked 
me to: marry him and I consented—you 
must remember that I was quite money- 
mad then, Dick. It seemed those days 
that money was the beginning and the 
end of everything. New York had made ~ 
me a greedy little RS Oe ee | 
said yes to Basil, but I didn’t love him— 
no woman can love two men at the 
same time, laddie. And so when the day 
came I—TI just couldn’t do it ; I couldn’t 
marry him, not for all the money in the 
wide world! It was you, Dick—you all 
the time—” 

“You knew where to find me,” he 
said hoarsely. 

“T didn’t. You had left Waddle’s— 
you ‘were somewhere on the road with 
Stella Mars!” she cried. “If you had 
only sent me a line—” 

“A card to the Athena Theatre would 
have reached me!” 

“I didn’t think! But I 
couldn’t marry Basil Sanderson, I 
couldn’t! It would have been unfair to 


—to all of us—to him, to you, to my-. © 


self. Still, I didn’t know what to do, 
where to go. You seemed so far away, 
basking in the sunshine of her smile. 
At last I told Basil I had always | 
dreamed of going to Paris to study | 
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voice culture. I i 
year in Europe. and:at the end of that 
to New 


time, I ‘said, I> 
amerely a 


York and a im. It: 

ruse to be:rid of him, to put him off. In 
my heart I knew I could never:marry 
Basil Sanderson if I lived to be a hun- 
dred, not to “save me «from starva- 
tion.” . 

“You -went to Europe «with his 
money ?” 

“Twas his fiancée. Surely you under- 
stand, Dick. And I meant, when my 
voice ee me fame and — 
to repay himevery penny . « . For 
six weeks I studied, day and night, 
eating my heart out, alone in Paris. 
Then my teacher told me the truth—I 
. was doomed never to sing great rdles— 
my voice was too thin, pleasing but 
light. I think I must have gone quite 
mad after that. Without you,-without 
my career—Basil’s letters came but I 
didn’t answer them. I shut myself up in 
my studio and cried and raved at 
fate!” 

“Sanderson—wrote to you?” 

“Why, of course! Every boat brought 
me a bundle of letters. What do you 
mean?” 

“He wasn’t—in. Paris?” 

“Dick! What are saying?” 

“For God’s sake, forgive me, Joan, 
but I thought— Yes, I did think that! 
You must know just how rotten to the 
core I am. All the rest of my life shall 
be spent in making up to you—” 

“Hush! It doesn’t really matter,” she 
said, in a low, weary voice. “And there’s 
little more to tell. I shut myself up for 
a month, never sending him a word in 
all that time. Then I awoke to the fact 
that my money was all gone. I wrote to 
him then—and he didn’t answer my let- 
ter. I wrote again, and again—pride to 
the winds; I was desperate, a stranger 
in a strange city. . . . At last I was 
forced to appeal to the American con- 
sulate—and here I am, a wreck of the 
girl you used to know.” 

Dick was on his knees beside her 
now, muttering in a harsh, unfamiliar 
voice, entreating her to forgive him, 
swearing eternal devotion, begging her 
- trust her future to him . . . to 

im 


to give mea 


At eleven o'clock he left :her in a 
suite in an expensive Broadway hotel - 
and drove to the. stage door of the 
Athena, The play: was over; his wife 
was: ready to ‘leave ithe theatre, Jessie 
told him: In her dressing:room he found 
Stella already im her hatand furs. = 

“Where have you been, Dickie?” she 

ected him. “Nobody «seemed ‘to 

ow what had beeome ef you. Morris 
said ‘you had received a t and 
went out directly afterwards. I’m up in 
theair about something, Dick.” 

“Yes?” He sat down: on a Colonial 
divan, lit a cigarette, and regarded her 
calmly,-A beautiful woman, beautifully 
groomed. ‘Sables and .diamonds—and 
Joan in rags 
night?” he asked, after a pause. “If it 
will keep till. morning—I’m. sort of 
played out, I believe.” 

“Shall we stop somewhere and have 
a bite?” she asked. 

“Oh, no—don’t !”’ 

Stella sat down facing ‘him. 
“Castleton and Mattingley leave the 
company en Saturday—they’re going 
with a Frohman piece,” she said. “It 
seems they were married a week or so 
ago and knowing my rule ef having no — 
married couples in my company, they 
arranged to go elsewhere before break- 
ing the news. I hate to lose Eve Mat- 
tingley but— So I'll have to get two 
new people at once. I was thinking of 

Berkeley Cecil for Castleton’s part—” 

“Who is he?” asked Dick, rousing 
himself. 

“Berkeley Cecil—and I’m sure there’s 
a hyphen— ‘Two hundred baths, all the 
latest American. conveniences!’” She — 
laughed gaily, and her high spirits 
seemed to make Dick more sullen. “He 
was with the English company at the 
Colonnade, a truly gorgeous British 
blonde!” 

“A gorgeous Englishman,” observed 
Hyde slowly. “Can he act ?” 

“He can draw at matinées—that’s 
better.” 

“A gorgeous Englishman!” Dick 
smiled a little, got up and walked across 
the room. With his back turned to her 
he said: “By the way, I came across a 
little woman the other day—oh, ina 
stock house !—who would just. about fill 





! “Shall we have it to- 
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the bill for Eve Mattingley’s part. Eve’s 
type too—tall, dark, slim. I took quite 
an interest in her, and I en I'd like 
to give the beggar a chance, you see. 
Shail I tell her to come and see you?” 

~ “Can she act?” smiled Stella. “Or is 
she purely ornamental too?” 

“It was her work, I tell you, which 
attracted me,” replied Dick stiffly. “Of 
course if you wont see her—” 

“But I will! She is already engaged 
if you, want her in the company—the 
+ play is yours. So far, with my selection 
of people for the réles, it has prospered. 

ow—” 

“What are you trying to say?” he 
~ sneered, tossing the cigarette on the 
floor. “What’s the matter with you 
to-night? Here I am trying to get you 
out of a devil of a hole—” 

“Lightly, Dickie. How get me out of 


’ a hole, please? I telephoned*to Fernan- 


~ dez the minute Castleton handed me his 
Notice. But of course the little beggar 
you're interested in is engaged, just the 
“same. What is her name?” 
“Her name? Good Lord, what is her 
Mame? ... Jane! . . . No, Joan 
—that's it! Joan Waverley.” 
Stella moved toward the door, her 
face wreathed in smiles. Dick didn’t see, 
—he was afraid to look—but he felt 
her mirth. He knew she had questioned 
him with her tongue in her cheek. She 
had laughed at him—and seen through 
his story. He wanted to strike at her, to 
tear the jewels and furs from her body 
—when Joan was starving! ... A 
: gorgeous Englishman indeed, a British 
_ blonde! Well, Broadway had many tales 
to tell; there was many a laugh up the 
- Sleeve. Berkeley Cecil! 
“Come!” she said, stopping and wait- 
ing for him to open the street door for 
her. “I’m glad you remembered to look 
in, Dick—It has saved time, hasn’t it? 
-—your looking in, of course! For we’ve 

settled two things to-night, haven’t we? 
= Berkeley Cecil and Joan Wa- 
- verley!” 


XII 


; THE first of the year found Joan 
playing Eve Mattingley’s part in 
_ “The ilisk” and comfortably quar- 


4 





tered in an apartment hotel conven- 
iently located in the Longacre Square 
district. She said she was very happy, 
and she looked it. Always smartly 
groomed—and she performed miracles 
with a salary of seventy-five dollars— 
Joan had already attracted some atten- 
tion at the Athena by her beauty, al- 
though, as Redpath put it, she spoiled 
the picture when she opened her mouth. 
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HE WANTED TO STRIKE AT HER, TO 
TEAR THE JEWELS AND FURS FROM 


HER BODY. “COME,” SHE SAID. 
WE VE SETTLED TWO THINGS TO-NIGHT, HAVEN'T 
WE—BERKELEY CECIL AND JOAN WAVERLEY” 
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Her ability to speak lines was on a 
with Miss Fay Love's, and a pid 
famous producer’s opinion of that lady 
already has been recorded. 

After the first week or two, Dick 
threw prudence to the four winds and 
he and Joan were ‘seen together more 
than Broadway could digest without a 
wink and a shrug. They must have 
heard the gossip too, for Stella Mars 
was too famous a personage, her mar- 
riage had proven too great a sensation, 
to allow any of the principals in ‘this 
new triangle to escape criticism. Just at 
first Dick tried to stem the drift of 
public opmion by suggesting to Stella 
that she invite the company from the 
theatre to their next Sunday night at - 
oe But Stella only laughed out 
oud. 

“Thank you, no, Dickie. I’ll make my 
own friendships,” she said. “I think 
you've heard me express myself con- 
cerning my own sex? Well, that goes. 
a opinion of women hasn’t changed 

ee : 

“Nor mine?’ he flared back. “It’s just 
possible that I’ve got a think or two in 
my head.” 

“Lord love you, youngster! So had 
Broadway—before you came out of the 
Hinterland,” she laughed. “Run along. 
I’m not doing the squealing, am I?” 

He looked at her and sneered. Always 
he saw her in Joan’s place, standing in 
Joan’s shoes, occupying the position 
which by right belonged to Joan. 

“I don’t know what to make of you 
at times,” he said, at last. “What is the 
matter with you? And that pose you 
take about women? A woman who is 
unwilling to be the friend and champion 
of her own sex—” 

“Oh! So that’s what you want, a 
champion!” she smiled. “Unhappily I 
can read you like a book, Dick. I have 
seen so many clean, moral American 
youths come out of the tall grass with 
the snake from the Garden of Eden 
coiled up in their waistcoat pockets! 
The newspapers love to prate about 
‘soulless Broadway’ and the ‘wicked 
West Forties,’ but, oh, these small-town 
goslings! And their small-town billiard 
parlors, their barber shops, and the back 
room of the saloon! It must be because 
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you’re from the country that you take 
so readily to the mud.” 

He wheeled about and started toward 
the door in silence, but with his hand 
on the knob he turned for a last as- 
sault. 

“There’s a remedy for every ailment, 
you know,” he emphasized. “If you’re 
tired of the game, well, say the word.” 

The slow smile on her face broadened 
into such a tantalizing grin that Hyde 
swore aloud. He felt exactly as if he 
had discovered some one peering over 
his shoulder. 

“There, rtin along,” she said, dismiss- 
ing him as if he had been a child. “At 
times you bore me frightfully, Dick. 
Again I like you better than I do Al 
Jolson. jouie™ now, please; I’m ex- 
pecting Jessie.” 

When the door had closed behind him, 
the smile, all at once, went out, and 
Stella sank back among the cushions of 
_ her chair with a strangely wistful ex- 

ion in her blue eyes. She had never 
felt like this before; certainly nobody 
had ever seen her like this before. She 
took up a book, another one; a pile of 
new magazines interested her only in 
their pictures and advertisements. She 
had never done fancy work in her life, 
never had women friends to talk to. 
Now she was afraid of Jessie, weary of 
herself. She rose and found her own 
hat and furs—at least there was always 
Broadway. The charm of the town had 
never failed her yet. 

Stella had promised. herself years 
before that some day she would have 
for her very own a smart limousine, up- 
holstered in olive and with her mono- 
a in gold on the door, just as she 
ad seen on the cars of vaudevillians 
and chorus gifls. In the meantime she 
spent enough each year in cab hire to 
stock a garage. Now as she started from 
the hotel entrance to a waiting taxi a 
man sprang forward and called her by 


name. 

She turned her head ; it was Berkeley 
Cecil. 

“I was coming to see you, Miss 
Mars,” he explained. “It’s a little mat- 
ter of business.” 

“sae nodded invitingly toward the 
cab, 
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“Come with me,” she cried. “I am 
going for a ride to get rid of the cob- 
webs in my brain. Aren’t you fortunate 
in not being bothered with such things? 
ae Tell him up Broadway and out 
the Drive, please.” 

Stella didn’t like Berkeley Cecil: She 
had found him out shortly after he had 
joined the company at the Athena, and 
her parte opinion of the man would 
not bear repetition. From the first he 
had tried to make love to her, way-lay- 
ing her in the wings at the theatre, en- 
tering her dressing room too quickly 
and without her permission, and once 
he had even invited her to lunch with 
him at the Knickerbocker. He had 
amused Stella a little until she saw that 
he was deliberately striving to have his 
name linked with her own in-one of 
Broadway’s own savory scandals, Then 
she would have dismissed him from the 
company but for the undisputed fact 
that he helped business; the matinées 
were especially good since Berkeley 
Cecil’s appearance at the Athena. 

“Now for this wonderful piece of 
business you want to discuss with me,” 
she said, when they had gone several 
blocks. “You know you might have 
saved yourself this trouble by going 
straight to Mr. Hyde. Well, what 
is it?” 

“I was thinking how lovely you look 
this afternoon,” he whispered, leaning 
a little toward her. 

“Stuff and nonsense, Cecil. You sure- 


-ly know by this time what weight your 


clumsy compliments have with me.” 

“You are like the American climate, 
charming but cold,” he said. He fixed 
his eyes on hers and tried to hold her 
gaze, but Stella smiled so mockingly 
that he was glad to turn away. “What I 
wish to say to you is this, Miss Mars,” 
he added, preening himself like a pea- 
cock in the sun. “I have received an 
offer from a management other than 
your own—at a greater salary than I _ 
am getting at the Athena.” 

Stella smiled. 

“I congratulate you! What are you 
going to do about it, Mr. Cecil? Am I 
to look for another leading man?” 

“It is not my wish to leave you, Miss 
Mars,” he said significantly. “I think I 












may safely say I have never known a 
more pleasant engagement—even if I 
am misunderstood. While this other—” 

“My dear man, I don’t blame you in 
the least. Money says the prettiest 
things we can listen to to-day !” 

He shot her a glance from fhe cor- 
ners of his eyes, a glance which wasn’t 
altogether lost on Stella. 

“Tam a so sure that an engagement 
pos oan Waverley would prove 

one,” he murmured. 

"ae langhed an ugly, mirthless little 
jaugh which was almost a chuckle, so 
throaty and coarse it was. 

“What are to tell me. 
Cecil?” she demanded. “That Joan 
bees as goimg to leave my com- 

any?—that she is going to star her- 
self ?—that Mr. Richard Brinsley Hyde 
is to father the venture? Don't beat 
around the bush with me!” 
“T am almost persuaded to accept the 

” ‘he said coldly. 

‘Don’t consider me,” she begged. 
“I can't understand your attitude,” 
he complained, eyeing her meme 5 
“Surely you know what is—town tal 
I came to you as a friend to-day—” 

“You did nothing of the sort!” she 
declared flatly. “You came to me cys | 
to make trouble. You thought to t 
me something I didn’t know. But I do, 
and even if I don’t, my private affairs 
don’t concern you at all. Mr. Hyde and 
I have our own interests—and he is a 
man, not a snake in the grass. If I told 
what you have done to me to-day to the 
Players’ or the Lambs’ you would never 
enter either one of those clubs again. 
There would be nothing left for you to 
do but to fold up your tent and sneak 
back to your own little island. If Mr. 
ps chooses to spend his money de- 

an unseasoned player, well, 
that s his business. To-night, if you look 
on the call board, you will see a notice 
of Miss Waverley’s retirement from the 
company pasted there. Yours can go be- 
low it—it is a matter of indifference 
to me.” 

Cecil spoke to the chauffeur and the 
cab stopped at the next corner. 

“I find I must get down here,” he 
=e to Stella. “Thank you for the 
i 5] 


en, 
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She nodded briefly without speaking. 
“And there’s too many happy mem- 
‘ries associated in my mind with your — 
splendid company for me to wish to go 
—if you care to have me remain,” he 
added, hanging on the door. 

“Please leave me,” said Stella. “And 
whatever your decision may be, go to 
Mr. Hyde. It is quite immaterial to me 
what you do.” Then she called to the 
chauffeur, bidding him drive her back 
to the hotel. 

At first she was merely indignant, 
and then more with Cecil Me anyone 


Dick was—her husband. And the past 
was—well, the past. Most women try 
te atone; she was satisfied to forget. 
But the future must be kept clean— 
that is what she had wanted, their 
future untainted by Broadway. She 
was fairly boiling when she sent Jessie 
to inquire if Mr. Hyde was in his 
room. He was not; he hadn’t come in 
yet andes sg expected him to retum 


ts really my money at that!” Stella 
raged, throwing herself, face down, on 
the sofa. “And for him to spend it on— 
her!” For a long time she lay there, 
thinking, scheming. “If it hadn't been 
for me he’d still be hawking his old 

round town and starving in an 
attic. I made him!” 

An hour later when Dick knocked at 
the door Jessie was dressing her for the 
theatre. 

“Ask Mr. Hyde to come in!” cried 
Stella, when the maid would have sent 
him away. “Dick! You may 
go, Jessie!” 

The woman left them. Dick came 
over and sat down on a divan; Stella 
faced him on a low chair. She had 
slipped on a turquoise kimono and her 
hair was hanging in a long, dull plait. 
Her husband looked at her with coldly 
critical eyes, waiting for her to speak. 

She was in a rather better humor 
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now, and she didn’t want to quarrel 
with Dick. A woman who could—and 
did—find excuses for other’s weak- 
nesses, she was disposed even to show 
leniency—to her husband. 

“What's all this about you trying to 
“steal Sir Berkeley from me?” she de- 
manded gaily. 

He threw up his hands, with a short 
and ugly laugh. 

“At it again, are you?” he said. “I 
might have known you'd kick if I at- 
tempted to capture your newest pet. I 


‘want him though—you’ll have: to shout. 


It’s his type I’m after—the man himself 
I wouldn’t wipe my feet on.” 

“Hoity toity !” She turned back to her 
: glass and began to fasten up her hair. 

‘It’s a wonder you’re not afraid to 
place ‘the: gorgeous Englishman’ in the 
same company with your—‘is it Jane? 
_ No—Joan, that’s it, Joan Waverley!’ 
. . + Dickie, I wish’ you luck.” 

“Thank you,” he growled, tracing the 
pattern in the rug with his boot. “Er— 
who told you? Cecil himself, I sup- 


“T have my spies,” she shrugged. 

“T guess that’s right,” he sneered. 

“There’s only one thing left to be 
said, Dickie.” She swung round and 
faced him again. “After you’ve dropped 
your little ten or twenty thousand, don’t 
come crying to mamma for more.” 

“Of course not! She must build her 
half-million dollar theatres,” he retort- 
ed. “Some little financier !” 

She only laughed; and nothing made 
him angrier. 

“By the way, Dick,” she said pres- 

_ ently, “since you'll probably have your 
hands full for the next few weeks, I’m 
going to get Henderson to stage “Tan- 
dem’ for me. I’m about ripe for it— 
‘Basilisk’ is about pegging out. Say the 


: _ first week in February, eh?” 


“T don’t care in the least what you 
and Henderson do the first week in 
February,” he said pleasantly. “Only, 
you know, ‘Tandem’ is going to be done 
by Miss Waverley.” 

The mirror dropped from her hand to 
the floor; she sat staring at him as if 
turned to stone. 

_ “That’s a poor joke, Dick,” she said 
at last. 


“Joke! Joan Waverley and a com- 
pany of six have been rehearsing the 
play for the last ten days,” he replied, 
with fiendish delight. “I had thought 
of opening the first of the month Dut, 
of course, I don’t want to conflict with 

ou—” 

“Stop! You mean I’m not to have 
your new play?” 

as | do.” 

“But the other is pegging out, I tell 
you. It can’t possibly run until Easter, 
and I shall have to close the theatre. 
Besides, you know I was depending on 
your play—” 

“Moral: Don’t count your chick- 
ens—”’ 

“I refused the American rights to 
Gerald Nesville’s comedy because I 
meant to do yours. You know that!” 
Her voice rose shrilly. “What is the 
meaning of this dastardly trick, Richard 
Hyde? After all I’ve done for you! 
You know I was depending on it to fill 
out my season at the Athena. You knew, 
and you stole it away when I wasn’t 
watching to give to that—” 

“Will you be still?” he hissed. “T’ll 
make you eat your words, madam. Whe 
are you to point the finger of scorn at 
others? I know! I knew all the time— 
about your theatre, and Cuthbert Mor- 

n. Now have you anything to say?” 

She hadn’t. She sat like a paralytic, 
staring at him as if fascinated by his 
words. : 

“Yes, I gave my play to Joan Waver- 
Jey,” he added, coming close to her and 
towering above like a youthful fury. 
“And why? Because you’re too old, be- 
cause you haven’t the youth to do 
justice to the part. You spoiled my 
other play; I knew it, and I said noth- 
ing. It was the price I had to pay to get 
a hearing. But you’ll not get the chance 
again. We’re quits. I’ve paid. Hereafter 
I choose my own stars.” 

He jumped up, kicking over a chair, 
and an to walk up and down the 
room. Stella followed him with eyes 
which gleamed black with passion. At 
last she could control herself no 
longer. 

“So it seems—you pick your own 
stars!” she retorted. “But let. me 
down as saying this: it will require 











play of yours successfully—they de- 
mand pure genius!” 


“Which you possess, I presume?” He : 


laughed and started toward the door. 
“Have it your way. Time will tell. But 
for you I could have sent out duplieate 
companies of “The Basilisk’ and made a 
clean up. Never mind; don’t raise your 
voice! I’m not deaf—and let the people 
downstairs pay for their entertainment. 
When I first saw you, from the audi- 
ence, to be sure, I swore I had found the 
ideal princess for some ideal ‘Grau- 
stark;’ but now that we're better ac- 
quainted, I find my princess shrills 
like a fishwoman—and is indiscreet, 
shall-we say? . . . Stella, I’ll make 
you a fair proposition. You say 
will have toclose the Athena—well, I’ll 
take it off your hands.” 

She leaned a little forward, her ‘fists 
doubled, her eyes watching his “every 
move. 

“You insult me!’’ she said. 

“H'm, another mood—this time Lady 
Macbeth,” he laughed. “I dike -you 
perry as the comedy princess my- 
Ss ie 

As she’saw ‘him open the door, Stella 
rose unsteadily to her feet. 

“Dick, this is a raw deal,” ‘she cried, 
i “You dAmew, ‘you 


He merely shrugged his shoulders. 

“Have it your way,” he taunted. “Or, 
why not go to ‘Bertie’ for a play to save 
your season at your half-million dollar 
theatre? One thing is sure, though, 
madam. The paper goes up to-morrow 
for Waverley. And remember I’ll take 
the Athena over if you’re forced to 
close.” 

She drew herself up, her hands rigid, 
her head thrust forward like a snake’s, 
about to strike. 

“If you don’t go—at once! I believe 
I shall—kill you!” she gasped. 

The door closed suddenly; she was 
alone. 


XIII 
ROADWAY had not been slow to 


read the writing on the wall, and 
therefore the “Lane Which Has No 
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more than mere youth to put over a ‘Purning” exhibited little surprise that — 


- 


you - 


was ‘visible to the naked eye when the — 
‘announcement came of Joan’s starring 
engagement in a Richard Brinsley Hyde 
«omedy. Broadway had expected just 
this:and nothing else for: many moons; 


in fact, ever since Stella:Mars had 


married her pretty boy from ‘the 
Hinterland. For pretty boys from the — 
Hinterland always have ing up 
their sleeves. And it served Stella joll 


-right—she had gone through the- 


and picked:up a crooked stick! Thus the 
Rialto sat back witha calm concern to — 
await the fall. of the ‘final curtain. 

Stella, who knew her Broadway, 
guessed ‘how things would be. The 
women gave praise to Allah—year after 
year she had excluded them from her 
Sunday ‘night at homes and refused 
steadfastly to join their leagues and 
clubs ; and the men, who knew that she 
was a “good fellow” and “white,” for- 

t these virtues in recalling :that she 

d married an outsider. The — in 
the sleeve was almost more than Stella 
would bear; the thought of it rankled 
day and night and drove her almost to 
commit the u ble—once, and 
‘only once, she thought of trying to turn 
the joke on Broadway and appear in 
public with her «arm around Joan 
Waverley’s waist. 

She embroidered ‘a hundred lies and 
discarded them all. Just at first the one 
thing which bothered her was that they 
had been found out—Broadway knew 
her marriage was a failure. She had 
grinned at others; now they were grin- 
ning at her. Dick had turned from her 
—her, Stella Mars!—for another 
woman—a younger woman! If she 
could only make it appear that she had 
sent him about-face! 

Later she forgot her pride in remem- 
bering her love. The knowledge that all 
theatrical New York knew was as noth- 
ing to the pain in her heart. It seemed 
incredible that she should fret for a 
man who treated her as she 
had treated other men; who had hurled 
language at her which she wouldn’t use 
to a maid! It was strange that she 
should love such a man. She tried to 
persuade. herself that she didn’t—she 
was pretty nearly sure that she didn’t 





























































“WILL YOU BE STILL?” HE HISSED. 








“LL MAKE YOU EAT YOUR WORDS, MADAM. WHO ARE YOU To 
AND ‘CUTHBERT MORGAN. NOW HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SAY?” SHE HADNT. 
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POINT THE FINGER OF SCORN AT OTHERS? 1 KNOW! 1 KNEW ALL THE TIME—ABOUT YOUR THEATRE, 
SHE SAT LIKE A PARALYTIC, STARING AT HIM AS IF FASCINATED BY HIS WORDS 
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—a woman couldn’t love such a person} 
If only Broadway hadn’t grinned, Joan 
might have had him and welcome. 
: She decided to go out more, around 
to restaurants and tango teas and pro- 
fessional matinées; she would show 
herself, not a faded Niobe, but a scin- 
tillating star. Then the question of es- 
cort arose—Berkeley Cecil, Victor Red- 
path, Cuthbert Morgan. She knew she 
had but to lift her finger. Victor was 
the safest, Cecil the most notorious, 
Bertie the dullest—he cared nothing any 
more but for his plays. Stella was not 
sure she could stand Morgan for any 
length of time; and the actor was just 
as impossible, but for another person— 
still, perhaps, the gorgeous Englishman 
might bring the best results after all! 
Poor faithful Victor couldn’t hoodwink 
anybody—Broadway knew that it was 
he who had put platonic an the diction- 


Stella was «still weeding out her 
basket of tricks the day that Redpath 
came to call at her hotel ent. It 
also happened that Dick was still living 
under the same roof and he came 
through the room where Stella and 
Victor were sitting, on his way to the 
door, dressed for the street. He nodded 
seey. with no intention of joining 

em 


“T want to see you, Hyde!” said Red- 
path, half rising. 

Dick stopped, silent and waiting. 

“Come over and sit down—I want 


to say something to you,” insisted Red- _ 


path then. 

“I can’t spare you the time this morn- 
ing,” declared Dick, glancing at his 
watch. “I am due at rehearsal now.” 

Stella touched Victor’s coat sleeve. 

“Another time,” she said, in a low 
voice. “I know just how furious it 
makes me to have to wait in an empty 
theatre for Mr. Director.” She smiled 
and nodded in the friendliest way at her 
husband. “Run away, Dick—you two 
men can thrash out your business 
tangles another time.” 

When the door had closed behind 
Dick, Redpath said: 

“I can’t for the life of me understand 
you. I came here to-day hoping to find 
Dick at home. I catch him in and you 
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send him off. What’s a fellow to do ina 
case of this kind ?” 

“Shali I tell you?’ she asked. 

He nodded, a trifle nonplused. 

“Do nothing,” she said then. “Victor, 
keep out.” 

_ “Keep—out!” he repeated, wonder- 
ing. 

“Ves,” ° 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I say.” Her voice was 
low but firm. “I appreciate what you 
want to do, but, Victor, we must fight 
this out ourselves, just Dick and I, and 
you—or another—will only -widen the 
breach. I mean it.” 

He was silent for several minutes, 
tracing the carpet with his walking 
stick. Without looking up, he said: 

“Then you do admit that something 
is wrong between you and Hyde?” 

“You know it—joan Waverley.” 

Then Redpath jumped up, stalking 
back and forth from window to door. 

“It’s an outrage, a crying shame— 
for this to happen to you, Stella!” he 
muttered. “After what you’ve done for 
him! . . . joan Waverley!” 

Stella only looked at him, her lips 
curved in a set little smile which seemed 
to the man far sadder than tears. 

“What are you going to do?” he de- 


“What can I do?” she asked simply. 
“T suppose I shall keep on playing and 
wait, as other women have done, until 
he gets over his infatuation.” 

“There’s the divorce court, you 
know.” 

She nodded. ; 

“I’m not sure I want to divorce 
Dick,” she said. “Since we are speak- 
ing, let me tell you frankly that if he 
hadn’t come out in the open with this 
woman, and made the thing so public 
—a choice morsel for dear scandal- 
loving Broadway—I would have taken 
no notice of this episode at all. I 
suspected a long time ago; I knew 
almost from the first, but I would have — 
held my peace and waited for him to 
finish the game. He’d come back to me 
—he will come back to me now! There 


is something about marriage which © 


sends you back. We are not children, y 
you and I, Victor—you know and 1 E 
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know. I love Dick Hyde. I am going to 
close my run at the Athena, pack up 
and take to the road with my wares. 
When I return, Dick will be waiting at 
home.” 

He sat down heavily, lit a cigarette, 
and smoked furiously. Once or twice he 
glanced up and met Stella’s glance but 
she said nothing more. 

“What stuff and nonsense!” he spat 
out at last. “Forgetting Dick for the 
minute, you owe it to the theatre-going 
public to brand this young woman—” 

Stella cut him short with a slow but 
emphatic shake of her head. When she 
did that, Redpath knew the folly of 
further words. 

“I’m not wasting much thought over 
what will happen eventually to Joan 
Waverley,” she said. “The girl has been 
in my company now long enough for 
me to see that the only future she may 
hope for from the stage will be gained 
through using it as a show window. 
There is no use to acquaint the public, 
no use to befoul your own nest. In a 
year from now they wont remember 
whether Joan Waverley was an actress 
or a race-horse. Even Dick will have 
forgotten.” 

“T doubt it,” growled Victor. “They 
have known each other now since the 
day they came to New York, strangers 
then, one from Ohio, the other from 
the Wabash country. They were sweet- 
hearts before you married Dick.” 

She paled a little, allowing herself 
to sink deeper into the chair as if her 
strength had suddenly, deserted her. 

“You didn’t tell me that,” she said 
almost in a whisper. 

“What good would it have done? 
. . . My God, I warned you against 
marrying the boy!” 

“I know you did. 
regret it, even to-day.” 

He jumped up again and began to 
pace nervously. Words hissed through 
his teeth: 

“You—to suffer such treatment from 
—him !” 

“If only people didn’t know!” she 
said then, her voice faltering for the 
first time. “Perhaps it is only right, for 
I laughed at others, but to have their 
laughter turned on you cuts like a whip. 


. But I don’t 


I—I’ve always been-so cock-sure. A 
the bare suggestion of such a thing as 
this ever touching me I’ve always stuck 
out my tongue.” 

“When you come back from your 
tour, Broadway will have forgotten all 
about this trouble. Don’t fret.” 

She nodded slowly. 

“It’s the best thing I can do—simply — 
close and go on the road,” Stella said. 
“I’ve thought of a hundred different 
things ; but this, which came to me all at 
once, and last, is the best. Of course 
some people will declare that I am run- 
ning away, but more will remember 
that I left with my face in a grin and 
they’ll insist I don’t care—which is ~ 
what I want. People mustn’t know I do 
care—fearfully. They’ll say if I cared, 
I’d stay. and fight—as puppets do in 
books and plays—and only in books and 
plays! I'd ‘win him away’ from the 
‘other woman.’ Yes, that’s what I shall 
do—leave New York before they 

Redpath walked over to the log fire 
and stood with his back to it. For the 
first time Stella noticed that he was look- 
ing very well ;he was carefully groomed, 
had taken on flesh in a becoming way, 
and he appeared younger, almost dis- 
tinguished. Broadway agreed with 
Victor. 

“How about that play?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“What play?” 

“Dick’s ‘Tandem.’ I see ‘paper’ up 
announcing Joan Waverley’s appearance 
in a comedy of that name by Dick.” 

“She’s going to play it,’ answered 
Stella evenly. “I warned Dick how it 
would be but he seems determined. I 
suppose lie might as well lie in his own 
bed. It was impossible for my use, you ~ 
know.” 

“It was? . I thought- he wrote 
it for you?” puzzled Redpath. 

“So did I,” she smiled; “but it seems 
he got the measurements wrong. I’m 
not saying it isn’t a good thing of its 
kind—I don’t mean it is a bad un. Only 
that it’s not for me. You know the old 
rhyme—‘Sugar and spice, and every- 
thing nice?’ . Well, this little 
girl is not made of that. Of course he 
was put out, but I can’t play an ingénue 
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‘mamma with a kiddie who says her 
prayers at her knees even to please my 
husband. You know that.” 

“Rather! Prayers on the stage! Stella, 
‘did you and Dick quarrel about this?” 

“There was Joan before the play was 
"written, Victor,” she said, but her heart 
was beating madly. She clutched at the 
arms of the chair for support. “Dick 
has never seen me do anything but that 
bad boy at New Haven last September 
and his own piece,” she added, watch- 
ing him carefully. “It’s scarcely his fault 
if he doesn’t know what I require. The 
story of “Tandem’ is quite pretty and 
novel too. Between book-covers now— 
or with another type of actress. When I 
told him at last point-blank that I was 
afraid of his play he got furious. He 
threatened to take it to Joan Waverley, 
and I said all right, do! . . . Under- 
stand, I couldn’t touch it;. but Broad- 
way doesn’t know that—does it, Vic- 
tor ?” 

“No-o.” 

She sighed and sat up, looking at 
him with the ghost of a smile. Never 
had she put her whole heart and soul 
in a part on the stage of the Athena as 
she did now to her audience of one. 

“Tt seems it is almost as bad to dis- 
appoint a husband as it is to disappoint 
your public,” said she. “I can’t take 
liberties with my following in these 
days of shooting stars—I explained 
that to Dick, but it appears that he 
doesn’t understand. It is true that all 
along I intended to produce his play, 
but when it was finished, and I read it, 
I saw that such a step meant suicide.” 

“You did right,” nodded Redpath 
then, rising. “Will he have something 
else ready for you for next season?” 

“He says not,” Stella returned, with 
a smile and a shrug. “He declares that 
in the future he will choose his own 
stars. He says I shall never again ap- 
pear in a play from his pen—it may be 
a threat or it may be a promise! I was 
thinking of going to Morgan.” 

“Dick’s a fool!” said Victor angrily. 
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She rose and went with him to the 
door. 

“Dick don’t understand,” she replied, 
“that I can’t afford to mix business with 
sentiment. Because it is his, it must, 
necessarily, be good, and I must pro- 
duce it. I’m afraid he will learn his les- 
son in a hard school that boasts Joan 
Waverley as principal.” 

“Serve him right!” 

She held out her hand. 

“You'd better get things in shape 
then, Victor, for the move. Arrange for 
bookings in the East—I’m strong in 
Philadelphia; Boston we've played. 
Have a two weeks’ notice go up to- 
night, will you? That will give me 
eighteen weeks on Broadway to my 
credit—not a bad showing this season, 
eh? You know what I want, what to do. 
Good-by. I am going to the professional 
matinée at the Lyceum thjs afternoon— 
maybe I should remain at home in sack- 
cloth and ashes, but—I’m going.” 

He was glad to see her smile and his 
own eyes twinkled as he opened the 
door. 

“More power to you!” he said. 

The moment he was out of sight, 
Stella closed the door with a loud, vio- 
lent noise and leaned against it, one 
arm supporting her head. She was trem- 
bling all over; she wanted to scream. 
He had stayed so long, talked so much, 
been so hard to trick! But she believed 
she had sent him away confident that 
she had refused Dick’s comedy. It was 
in his eyes when he said good-by—he 
believed her! For.she couldn’t bear to 
have even Victor know the truth. . 

She summoned Jessie and bade her 
dress her for the matinée. The idea had 
come to her all at once. But she had 
hit upon the best plan at last; until 
she left town she would exhibit her- 
self in all the great show windows with 
all the cunning of a chorus girl. 

“Make me very fine, Jessie,” she said 
to the maid. “I shall be late, but if 
there’s a box left when I arrive, they'll 
give it to Stella Mars.” 


_The next installment of “Manhattan Mad” 
will appear in the April GREEN BOOK MAGA- 
ZINE, on sale everywhere, March 12th. 





Unconsidered 


E-rtt les 


By GEORGE VAUX BACON 


“Tam a picker-up of unconsidered trifles” 
—Autolycus in “A Winter's Tale’ 


A TALE OF TWO WORLDS 


N THE Bowery in New York 
{ | there is a Yiddish theatre 
known officially as Kesner’s 


Second Avenue Theatre. 

To the proprietor of this theatre, 
came, some time ago—two years ago, 
to be more precise—one Abraham 
Schomer, with a Yiddish play. Kesner 
refused to produce the play, and the 
author, casting about for a producer 
with that tenacity which is part of 
every author’s repertory of tricks if he 
is ever to be successful, lit upon an- 
other producer of Yiddish plays, one 
Max Wilner. Wilner took the play and 
produced it in Philadelphia. Thither 
Kesner was persuaded to go to witness 
it one evening, and as a result, a year 
ago this January, Abraham Schomer’s 
play was being produced before the 
Jewish audiences of the Second Ave- 
nue Theatre in New York. 

In an entirely different world in New 
York—that of Broadway, to be again 
exact—lives and breathes and has his 
being a gentleman whose name is fa- 
miliar to every man or woman who 
whistles a popular tune—Harry Von 
Tilzer. 

Von Tilzer is a mercurial iridividual, 
as his songs would suggest, and withal 
one of those persons who possess an 
open and active mind and a genius for 
detail and the ferreting-out of interest- 
ing things in this interesting metropolis. 
He is, by the way, intensely interested 
in the drama, having dropped forty- 





three thousand dollars in an effort to 

produce a play some years ago, and 
having since always considered that 
sum a price entitling him to such an 
interest. Incidentally, he is hospitable, - 
and is fond of entertaining at his home. 

One evening he invited a friend’ to 
dinner, and that friend spent the entire 
time from soup to nuts raving wildl 
over a play he had seen at the Yiddis 
theatre before mentioned, stating over 
and over again that in his humble 
opinion, it was the greatest play he had 
even seen. 

The next evening, Von Tilzer wit- 
nessed the play. The next day he had 
started negotiations with the author and 
producer for a translation into English 
for production on the American stage. 

The negotiations extended over a long 
period of months, as business negotia- 
tions regarding things theatrical usu- 
ally do. Finally, with Max Wilner hold- 
ing to a thirty-three per cent interest in 
the play, and the author to his royalty, 
Von Tilzer, in possession of the rest 
of it in company with Minnie Bramwell, 
who was Minnie Seligmann, the ac- 
tress, cast about in his mind for the man 
to Americanize it. He lit upon George 
Broadhurst, and meeting him at a ball 
game one afternoon, told him the story 
of the play. Broadhurst agreed on the 
spot to translate it; and four months 
ago he finished the English version. 

Now in the original of the play, Fred- 
erick Wagner strangles his wife to 
death and leaves her dead in “the house 
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of call” where he finds her. In Broad- 
hurst’s American revision of it, as it 
was produced the first night at Pough- 
keepsie, later at Rochester and Syra- 
cuse, and later still for a week at the 
Forty-eighth Street Theatre in New 
York, instead of killing his unfaithful 
wife, Frederick simply leaves her lying 
in a faint on the floor and walks out. 

Against this weak ending Von Til- 
zer protested violently, but Minnie 
Bramwell and George Broadhurst in- 
sisted that there must not be a killing 
in it. : 

For: a week then, after being 
“panned” by every dramatic critic in 
New York with the exception of Bide 
Dudley and the representative of the 
New York American, the play ran to a 
loss. At the end of that week, Von Til- 
zer, who was at the theatre every mo- 
ment of the time, finally made Schomer 
hunt all over New York, find Broad- 
hurst, and change the ending of the 
play. Saturday of the first week the 
play went into rehearsal with the new 
ending. The story had gone about that 
the play was to close at the end of the 
second week, however, and still no 
business sufficient to make the produc- 
tion worth while was done. 

However, the cast, one of the most 
finished and artistic casts of actors and 
actresses on any New York stage at 
this writing, did work such as only the 
true artist can do when the odds are 
against him. The small second week 
audiences came and went—but they had 
tongues, and they spoke. 

And the following summary of the 
business done by “To-day” for the first 
five and the fourteenth week of its ex- 
istence on the American stage will show 
the excellence of Von Tilzer’s judg- 
ment: 


First Week ........ 
Secdnd Week . 
Third Week 


Which tells the story of the value of 
a strong eriding and shows-that Broad- 
Way may occasionally learn something 
from Second Avenue. 


It also goes to show that a man may 
occasionally send good money after 
bad and make the bad good. 


HE fact that a murder at the final 

curtain made a success of a play. 
which was a foredoomed failure with- 
out it, in this age when stage murders 
are considered de trop in the metro- 
politan theatre, goes to show again that 
when it comes to a question of effect- 
iveness in the theatre, technicalities 
that are built up one minute must be 
shattered the next. The allegorical _pow- 
er and the pseudo-realism of the stage 
are sometimes’ so intermingled in ac- 
tion and appeal as to be easily taken, 
one for the other. The fact that Harry 
Von Tilzer, being a song writer with 
an intense interest in life and its living, 
instinctively picked the true climatic 
point and power of the allegory which 
“To-day,”—which is supposed to be 
realisni,—treally is, merely goes to show 
that the technicians of the theatre with 
their eyes only upon one thing, the 
theatre, occasionally lose their balance 
of judgment: it takes the man from 
outside to introduce sanity and common 
sense. ; 
’ The reason why “To-day,” with a 
murder at the end, is a terrific success, 
and “To-day,” without a murder at the 
end, was a failure, may be explained 
in the words of one character to an- 
other in a one-act play that I myself 
wrote on a billiard table in Chicago a 
year ago, and which no one has yet 
had the courage and brilliancy to pro- 
duce for me. . 

Said the husband of a dead woman 
to her lover: 

“In matters of this kind, Howard, 
there is a certain cleansing quality about 
death which nothing else possesses.” 

In the first draft of “To-day,” when 
Frederick Wagner calmly walked out 
of the “house of call,” leaving his wife 
lying fainting on the floor, we, the 
audience, arose from our seats with the 
impression of having seen the strong- 
est character suddenly turned out to be 
too weak to commit a magnificent sin 
at a magnificent moment. In those we 
are interested in we forgive the lack of 


the dramatic last. We saw Frederick 














tortured as only a silly, vain and 
thoughtless woman can torture and 
torment a man too proud and with too 
much self-respect to cry aloud and beg 
her to spare him, We saw him find the 
woman whom he loved more than every- 
thing and everyone in the whole world, 
selling herself for silk and fine linen, 
and deceiving him with her kisses and 
caresses and protestations of love with- 
in the hour after. 

And then we saw him walk out and 
leave her. 

But when in the revision we saw 
the breaking down of Lily’s character 
co-incident with the dinsolitig of love 
under the stress of luxury, of thought- 
fulness under the stress of self-pity, 
of self-respect, purity and faithfulness 
to her husband, finally, under the lure 
of the shop windows and the Avenue 
crowds with their silks and fine linens, 
when we saw her cast a man’s full 
measure of love and devotion aside 
for baubles, and exchange the tender- 
ness of love for mere whisky-breath- 
ing, drunken desire for a price in 
money, and when we saw that woman 
caught, and begging selfishly for life 
in her last moment by trading upon 
her outraged husband’s love for his 
mother—we felt that at that last mo- 
ment, when he strangled the life from 
the body she had traded on, and left 
her still and dead in the house of her 
infamy, that a wrong had been righted, 
that a foulness had been cleansed, that 
it was right and fitting that such evil 
should give way and be succeeded by 
the chastening' baptism of Death. 

After the terrific intensities of the 
life in the play, the completeness of 
Death is the only fitting climax, just 
as Death is the only perfect ending to 
this allegory that we live, of which 
the stage is an allegory, being an alle- 
_ gory of an allegory. 

And it is a strange thing that it was 
the humble author of that other world 
of the theatre on Second Avenue that 
saw the power of the allegory when he 
wrote his ending truly in the original 
play; and it was the writer of songs, 
the King of Tin Pan Alley, who rec- 
ognized the truth of it, when the Lords 
of the Drama of Broadway cried aloud 


that it was a violation of a technicali 
—the high crime of the professional. 
It somehow suggests our Courts. 


THE INCORRIGIBLE MISS STARR 


GOING to the Belasco Theatre on 
the evening of the fifth of January 
past was an unusually interesting ex-_ 
perience for me. In the first place, if 
I may intrude my own personality into 
these Trifles, Francés Starr, whom I 
saw as Gabrielle Jannelot that eveni 
is the first actress I ever interview 
and the first lady of the stage concern- 
ing whom I was ever allowed to write 
for publication. I can remember the 
= as though it had happened yester- 
ay. : 
I was a cub reporter on the Cleve- 
land Press at the time, barely over a 
final mastery of the typewriters. a pa- 
ternal business management provided 
for adding to the problems of the edi- 
torial department. Ever since the dirty 
autumn morning I had first set foot in 
Cleveland to take that first job by which 
I earned my living as a writer, I had 
had a burning, verily, a consuming de- 
sire to be a dramatic critic, to write 
more or less intelligible opinions of 
the various things the traveling compa- 
nies presented for the edification, 
amusement or scandal of that fair city 
upon the coffee-colored Cuyahoga. 
One day, everyone else being out on 
something really important, I was giv- 
en tickets for the first night of “The 
Easiest Way.” Rejoicing, I dug up the 
most beautiful lady reporter of my ac- 


-quaintance, and went. I remember that 


I wrote a jubilantly hilarious and 
stupendously appreciative review of the 
play, which a callous city editor edited 
with a pair of ten-inch shears in order 
to make room on the page for a beer 
advertisement and a scandalous divorce 
story touching on the lives of the daugh- 
ter of an obscure doctor in Youngs- 
town and the son of a Cleveland ore 
king. 

The next page, which was reserved 
for the nervous wreck who wrote our 
leading editorials, contained an editorial 
on the iniquity of the stage. At the time, 
I did not catch the humor of the two 
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pages, but bewailed only the fact that 
the gems~of epigram in my dramatic 
critique had been on that part of 
the manuscript which got on the 
waste-basket side of the shears. Dis- 
consolate, I begged the city editor to 
let me interview Miss Starr. He per- 
mitted me to be assigned to the story, 
and even allowed me to take one Tap- 
lin, the sketch artist in general for the 
sheet, along with me. 

I shall never forget that evening, 
and I shall never be able to thank Miss 
Starr sufficiently for the unconscious 
service she did me on the occasion. I 
fell in love with her at sight, and was 
cured of a previous love affair which 
had racked my young mind consider- 
ably. 

Incidentally, the subsequent story 
was the only theatrical interview I 
ever saw on the front page.of a “home” 
edition of the paper. Thus Miss Starr 
and I got our start under the wing 
of Thespis through the same play. 

I remember her work in it very dis- 
tinctly. The tremendous dramatic pow- 
er she wielded is one which she still has, 
although much added to by experience 
and cultivation under the able direc- 
tion of David Belasco. It consists in ap- 
pearing first as the most ingenuous, 
the purest and the least guileful of 
creatures and then sudfenly turning 
out to be the lowest thing of her sex 
(according to our inherited standards), 
a woman who is willing to sell herself 
for food and lodging and clothes to 
the bidder who can best supply them. 
It is an intensely dramatic trick and 
so horribly unsettling that one remem- 
bers the experience of having first 
witnessed the phenomenon for a long 
time. 


[tt IS strange, when I think of it now, 

that I realized how thoroughly the 
dramatic intensity of the play rested 
upon the fact that her part was to look 
and ‘speak like an angel, and then be- 
come only a very pretty prostitute. The 
unexpected shock of the revelation 
made the play both great and famous 
and ranked the author with what are 
commonly known as our leading Ameri- 
can playwrights. 
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Therefore, of course, I was not sur- 
prised to find, on the night of Janu- 
ary fifth, this current -year, that Mr. 
David Belasco, who is always logical, 
was making dramatic worth out of that 
very same and very pretty trick in cast- 
ing Miss Starr as Gabrielle in Henry 
Bernstein’s, “The Secret,”—the point of 
the case being that I had not seen Miss 
Starr since the night I interviewed her 
in Cleveland, having been in the wild 
and woolly West for several years pre- 
vious tothe past spring, Consequently, 
the tremendous value, and the thorough 
sameness of her trick were borne in 
upon me with unusual force. I realized 
now that in not one single play in which 
Miss Starr has been cast since she ap- 
peared in “The Easiest Way,” has Mr. 
Belasco failed to make prime: capital 
of her ability to look perfectly inno- 
cent one minute and like a beautiful, 
shallow little weakling, or a beautiful 
intense little fiend, the next. 

I am not criticising adversely this act 
on Mr. Belasco’s part. I am on the con- 
trary citing it to you as one of the 
instances of that remarkable ability as a 
director which is the foundation of his 
great success. Genius may be very well 
designated as the ability to do the right 
thing at the right time: Mr. Belasco’s 
genius in casting his plays is inno way 
better illustrated than the manner in 
which he uses that gift which nature 
has given Miss Starr, and in the exploi- 
tation of which she is a past mistress, 
and through which she has become a 
very fine actress under his direction. 

Those of you who saw her in the 
double character rdle in which she ap- 
peared the season past, will appreciate 
what I say. In an age of specialization, 
Mr. Belasco has made each actor and 
actress under his direction a highly 
specialized dramatic temperament for 
the expression of certain specific nuclei 
of emotional artistry. With their per- 
fectly cut and perfectly dove-tailing 
personalities, he builds up the produc- 
tion of a play as an artist in mosaics 
fits the bright little pieces that make 
the artistic and harmonious whole. 

It is wonderful and beautiful work. 
One sees it done to perfection very - 
rarely in the theatres of New York 


, 





nowadays—because one finds so seldom 
a play the characters of which demand 
creative art in the place of that art 
commonly ascribed in its greatest ex- 
cellence to the monkey. We have a 
great many mimes in the theatre, a 
great many stage managers and “pro- 
ducers.” The number of stage direct- 
ors and actors and actresses is really 
quite small. One meets them and their 
work at the Belasco, at the Empire— 
perhaps in one or two other theatres. 

Crude, powerful personalities are 
frequent and frequently compelling. 
Powerful personalities expressing their 
power with tenfold force through the 
medium of perfect technique—how 
rare, how- exquisite—and because so 
rare, how precious! 


CONCERNING P. T. BARNUM’S GHOST 


HE witnessing of Henry Bernstein’s 

“The Secret” at the Belasco The- 
atre and also of “Young Wisdom” at the 
Criterion, for various reasons convinced 
me, after a fall filled with failures 
inexplicable to their producers, that one 
of the great faults with the theatrical 
situation is not the bad casting—no, nor 
the lack of ability on the part of the 
dramatists to do “fine writing.” It is 
simply that most of the people who 
write plays are unable to think of in- 
teresting stories, and /when they do, 
don’t know how to tell them well. Oscar 
Wilde, whose brilliant plays the older 
generation of play-goers will remem- 
ber, was a wonderful story teller and 
a brilliant conversationalist. The chief 
trouble with most of the failures re- 
cently has been that they have been 
machine-made: there has been too much 
of the dramatic. grind in the theatre 
and too little of the spontaneous story 
teller. When all the play engines are 
working at once these winter evenings, 
you can hear the creaking of machin- 
ery mingled with critics’ groans from 
Thirty-fourth Street to the Harlem 
River. The producers have learned to 
gnash their teeth in silence. 

Mind you, I am merely a play-goer, 
and make no pretensions to being a 
dramatic critic. I have no hard and 
fast rules by which to criticise plays. 


‘I only know whether I like them or 


not, that is all. I do not like brothel — 
and white-slave plays, I know that. Go- 
ing to one is like finding a pool.in 
the desert and discovering the water 
to be foul and green instead of clear 
and sweet. I have spoken more or less 
in this magazine concerning the fact 
that artistry is always artistry, whereas 
ideas of conventionality, convenience 
and prudery change with the centuries. 

For example: In Shakespeare’s time, 
when the: ladies went to witness a play 
with risque lines in it, they wrapped 
themselves in cloaks, hid themselves in 
obscure corners of the theatre and wore | 
masks over their faces. Nowadays, 
when ladies go to see risque plays, they 
wear nothing on either. their faces or 
their bosoms, and get into the parts of 
the theatre where they can be seen the 
most easily—the boxes. Different times, 
different manners. 

This paragraph above is apropos of 
the remark made in a previous para- 
graph concerning “Young Wisdom.” 
This play has a plot which is hinged 
upon one of our latest crazes, imported 
from the Ibsenism of the late eighties 
of the nineteenth century, and finding 
expression in this second decade of the 
twentieth, in those feminist outbreaks 
more or less desperate, headed in this 
country by “General” Rosalie Jones 
and in England by Sylvia Pankhurst. 
It is a clever little plot chiefly because 
it very effectively satirizes the most 
absurd craze woman ever can possibly 
have—the desire to vote, when she is 
herself the creatrix of the voter, the 
source of all law, peace and solidarity 
of state and home, and has. in the milk 
of her breasts the elixir of destinies 
no pieces of paper cast in a ballot box 
can blot from the future. 

To witness a successful American 
satire is to witness the rarest thing. on 
our stage. In “Young Wisdom,” Rachel 
Crothers has written the first one— 
though farcical—as yet produced as far 
as I can remember. Some day some 
one will yet write that thing I asked 
for in an article in the GREEN Book 
a year ago—a dramatic satire on the 
funniest thing in the world—the Ameri- 
can government. 
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_ The beginning of a nation’s power 
_ is always found in the awakening of its 
- $atirists. Both the Roman and the Brit- 
ish Empires rose to the apex of domin- 
- jon while brilliant satirists lashed the 
sanity of a sense of humor into the 
people and the administrations. 


UT Mr. Phineas T. Barnum is still 


the guardian spirit of our land, 
and barker-in-chief for the gayety of 
mations at our expense. The United 
States is still a circus, and its stage 
to a large extent a burlesque. 

I have nothing but friendly feelings 
for both Mr. Barnum and his ghost. 
My boyhood days were made happier 
through his genius, as I trust the days 
of all generations of boys will be till 
the end of the world; but the voice of 
Phineas T. ill befits the masque of the 
drama and in the buskins he stumbles. 

Mr. Barnum laid forth his wares 
- under canvas for the countrymen 
~-who fought the English with scythes 
and the Indians with flintlocks. He was 
amusing and served his purpose well. 
He made life pleasanter for those stern 
men. 

Our present emulators of his fa- 
mous dictum, anent the people, are serv- 
ing up their wares to the audiences who 
have come to reap the harvest of the 
fields Mr. Barnum’s audiences cleared 
for them. The present audiences must 
have steam heat and gilded walls. 

I doubt very much, however, that if 
P. T. had presented a spectacle situ- 
- ated in China one thousand years ago, 
he would have equipped the soldiers 
of the Emperor of Pekin of that pe- 
riod with muskets. He was too good 
a showman. He probably did not know 
when gunpowder was invented: but he 


-. would have found out. 


The childish naiveté with which 
that particular anacronism was com- 
mitted in the Shubert Theatre recently, 
reminds me of the joyous occasion at 
school, one day, when a youngster from 
the backwoods of Kentucky became 
petrified with amazement when told 
that the reason why the Athenian troops 
in the battle of Marathon raced all the 
way down the hillside to close quar- 

_ters with their Persian enemy without 


firing a shot, was because there “was 
no rifles in them days.” The lad, who 
was fifteen, was as well informed on 
the subject as the gentleman who pro- 
duced “A Thousand Years Ago,” how- 
ever, and the army of newspaper critics 
who. saw nothing odd in Chinese sol- 
diers carrying firearms in the year 914. 

I can easily imagine Edwin Booth 
turning over in his grave. It is bad 
enough having Shakespeare talking 
about the coast of Bohemia and cannon 
in the time of Hamlet without Percy 
Mackaye and J. C. Huffman doing as 
badly or worse in the matter of mus- 
kets. 

Mere details, I grant you; but why 
not be right about things in this boasted 
age of civilization and public schools 
and microbes? P. T.’s Roman soldiers 
and charioteers were always the real 
thing, you can bet. Their trousers were 
always hidden by the sides of their 
chariots. 


‘ STUFFY DAVIS 


HERE is no more joyous re-incar- 

nation of Francois Villon, Friar 
Tuck and Anacreon on all Broadway 
than “Stuffy” Davis, known to the 
magazine-reading public as Glenmore 
Davis. He is the only literary man who 
ever exceeded my expectations of his 
personality instead of being a disap- 
pointment. At the present time, he is 
general manager of publicity for 
William Harris, Jr., whom he keeps in 
a “geyser of perpetual caloric,”’—W. H. 
Jr., having been a somewhat serious- 
minded soul, to my certain knowledge, 
up to the time of Stuffy’s recent ad- 
vent as Grand -Vizier to the Hudson 
Theatre. 

One of Stuffy’s early achievements on 
the Tenderloin was when he took a 
shave in Rector’s one night after the 
theatre, using the whipped cream from 
a cream puff for soap, and a butter 
knife for a razor. 

Incidentally, Stuffy has the story of 
the meanest man, the meanest man in 
the case being Popcorn Smith, known 
for short as “Pop” Sniith, and whom 
every man or woman who ever worked 
on a circus lot knows to be a mil- 
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lionaire as the result of popcorn oper- 
ations extending over the better part of 
half a century, as well as the tightest 
wad in the show business—Harry 
Lauder, for whom the supers of a Lon- 
don theatre took up an ironical collec- 
tion last Christmas, being no exception. 

It appears, according to Stuffy, that 
last summer in Kansas City a number 
of vaudeville and circus men were 
gathered together in one place, the place 
being a saloon, when one of the party 
noticed a white-haired gentleman of im- 
peccable appearance, and saluted him 
joyously : 

“Hello, old Pop Smith, come on over 
and have a drink!” 

Everyone in the party knew the 
name, and way was made for the silver- 
haired buccaneer at the bar. When 
asked what he preferred, he asked for 
whisky. The bottle was placed before 
him, and he poured a generous drink. 

For some minutes he stood staring 
at the liquor in meditative silence. Fi- 
nally he said: 

“Say, boys, I don’t feel much like 
taking a drink to-day. Do you mind if 
I don’t drink this?” 

Urged by good fellowship and re- 
spect for his gray hairs, the crowd, 
including the man who had bought the 
drink, were willing that he should not 
drink if he didn’t want to. 

Whereupon Pop took a flask out of 
his inside coat pocket, unscrewed the 
top, carefully poured the tumblerful of 
whisky into it, screwed the top back 
on again, put the flask back into his 
pocket, and with a bow to the aston- 
ished. crowd at the bar, walked out. 

The legend is that he sold the drink 
on the Kansas (Prohibition) side of the 
river for half a dollar. 


IN A BUNGALOW ON BROADWAY 


O® RATHER, just around the cor- 
ner from Broadway—on Forty- 
fourth Street, to be exact, over 
Fanzian’s Theatrical Costuming Em- 
porium—live Mrs. Arthur J. Kellar 
(née Nellie Revell) and her husband. 

A. J. has been manager of the New 
York “To-day” company for several 
months, and Nellie has been manager 





of the vaudeville department of that 
marvelous miracle of Manhattan, the 
Morning Telegraph, for some time. 

Nellie tells a story of a lady at a New 
Year’s party she gave a year ago, 
who, according to Nellie, made great 
pretense of being kittenish and young, 
albeit she was the only feminine mem- 
ber of the party who smoked cigarettes. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” cooed this mem- 
ber, looking about her with wonder- 
ment at the glory of Claridge’s lighted 
up for the occasion with red paper bells 
and holly and mistletoe and things. “I 
have never been to a New Year’s party 
down town before. Have you?” she 
asked, turning to Nellie. 

Nellie, who has three oT in 
Indiana at a convent school, looked her 
questioner in the eye with a glance that 
is known on circus lots and in theatres 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

“No,” said Nellie decisively. “This 
is not my first New Year’s party. I have 
been hostess at thirty of them, so far.” 


IMPRESSIONS DE THEATRE 


“The Philanderer”—Anthony Comstock 
in baby-blue silk tights. | 

“Hara Kiri”—A Buddha in a church. 

“Russia”—The Czar running a butcher 
shop. 

“The Things That Count”—Lavender 
and Old Lace in Flatbush. 

“The Secret”—A beautiful young wom- 
an in an evening gown smoking a 
cigar. 

“Tole”—Fairyland by gaslight. 

“We Are Seven’—Propagation and 
pink tea. 

“Tante”—A yellow angora with a spar- 
row. 
“High Jinks”’—Atlantic City through 

the small end of a telescope. 

“Adele”—Suggestions unmentionably 
delightful. 

“A Thousand Years Ago”’—Henry E. 
Dixey’s legs. 

“Kitty MacKay”—“The Wearin’ 0’ 
The Green” played on a Scotch 
pibroch. 

“A Little Water on the Side”—Uneeda 
biscuits and champagne. 

“Young Wisdom’—Mabel and Edith 

juggling dictionaries. 



























































“Now When | 
Went on the Stage=" 


THE STORY OF THE EXPERI- 
ENCE IN LOVE AND IN ACTING 
OF A MAN WHO WAS “LEAD- 


ING MAN AT NINE-TEEN’’ 


——ONTRARY to all precedent, 
when I went on the profes- 
sional stage it was at the 


urgent and earnest invitation of a 
manager. And instead of having a walk- 
ing part or merely a line or two, I was 
given threé leads to “get up in,” inside 
of a week. One of these parts was 
Archibald Carlyle, in that old stand-by 
of stock companies, “East Lynne.” For 
these services I received a good salary 
for a beginner, thirty dollars a week and 
railroad fare. And besides all these 
things, supposedly unheard of in the an- 
nals of the stage, I was only nineteen 
years old. 

Of course, you are inclined to doubt; 
so let me explain, and incidentally tell 
you of my nearly disastrous experience 
with the twenty-two year old wife of 
the comedian, which abruptly termin- 
ated my histrionic career three weeks 
later. 

I do not wish to leave the i impression 
that I was ignorant of the stage, its peo- 
ple, mechanics and traditions ; for since 
I was fourteen years old I had worked 
in the opera house and “airdome” 
in Mullinville as property boy, scene 
shifter and stage carpenter, and had 
‘seen all the shows, good and bad, and 
made the acquaintance of many actors 
and stage folk. But like most parents, 
mine did not favor my leaning toward 
the stage. They were wise enough, 
however, not to oppose me openly ; in- 
stead, they turned my energies into 
elocutionary channels. But 1 had seen 


enough of the theatre and good and 
poor acting to make me more than 
an elocutionist. I could read well and 
entertainingly and I often received ten 
or fifteen dollars for an_ entertain- 
ment. 

‘One evening when I returned from 
college, I found Mother talking to a 
man and woman in the sitting room. 
The woman was quite ordinary look- 
ing, neatly dressed, and of good man- 
ners. I learned afterward that she had 
been married only a year and had not 
taken to flashy, stagey dressing. But 
her husband, Jimmie Vincent, manager 
of the embryo Pauline Vincent Stock 
Company, was all that one might expect 
in such a person. He was small of 
stature, much smaller than his wife, and 
he wore a suit of striped yellow, and 
an. orange derby hat. 

“We have no leading man,” he con- 
fided to me after we had been intro- 
duced, “and we can’t get one for a week 
or two. As I just told your mother, 
before you came in, we heard of your 
ability as a reader and performer and 
we want you to go with us and play 
leads until we can get a man for the 
place.” 

I was overwhelmed, and in my heart 
was very eager to go, but I left it to 
Mother to decide. The manager went 
on to tell how beautiful were the lines I 
should have to-speak, and how nice = 
all the people in the company, 
finally Mother consented “because it is 
only for a week or so,” and the time 
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chanced to be quite near the Christmas 
holidays. So it was agreed that I should 
come down to the opera house next 
morning for the first rehearsal. Mr. 
Vincent left the part of the first play 
for me to memorize that night. The 
other two I received next day. The 
company opened in a near-by town in 
three days, so we had to work, 

I met the company next morning, a 
motley, ordinary lot of cheap actors with 
the exception of Rose—the wife of Jake 
Woods, the comedian. She was young 
and pretty, which could not be said of 
the rest of them—black hair and eyes, 
a slender, supple, girlish figure and a 
pleasant voice. This last quality was 
quite remarkable, I thought, for it 
seems to me that nearly all beautiful 
women of the stage have voices that 
make a rasp sound musical. She too 
had been on the stage only a year and 
a half and it had not yet begun to tell 
on her. Everyone else looked more or 
less jaded and worn out. Woods dressed 
carelessly and was so engressed in 
cigarettes and beer that he saw very lit- 
tle of his wife and seemed not to care 
where she went or what ‘she did. 

Once I heard him remark when Rose 
asked him to. go down town with her: 
“Aw, I’m tired, chicken. Go out and 
pick up a ‘Johnny’ and spend him.” De- 
spite my experience with stage people, 
I was shocked. But Rose merely laughed 
and patted him on the cheek and said: 
“All right, hon’, [’ll take Mr. Vernon 
here,”—indicating me. “(Come on, Les- 
lie, Vincent wont be here for an hour 
yet.” 

It was the second day of the re- 
hearsals and we were all on intimate 
terms; and Rose used my first name as 
if she had known me for years. We 
went down town and when Rose had 
finished her shopping, we stopped at a 
soda fountain. By the time we returned 
to the opera house, an hour later, we 
were more than acquainted. But don’t 
misunderstand ; it was nothing but good 
fellowship, at least on my part. We were 
the only two young persons in the com- 
pany and quite naturally found each 
other’s company agreeable. And we 
were fresh and lively and had no dark 
pasts or reminiscences to relate. 
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Next morning at five o'clock we 
boarded the train for Circleville, our 
opening town. I never enjoyed a train ~ 
ride so much in my life. As the “heavy” 
man expressed it a few hours later in 
the dilapidated hotel—Circleville’s best 
—“at last we were troupin’.” Every- 
one felt happier and livelier when they 
realized that they were actually working 
‘once more, 

As on all opening nights, everyone 
was more or less excited and nervous. 
Rose, however, though happy and 
blithe, seemed to take it all very calmly. 
I flatter myself that I was as self-con- 
tained as anyone and more so than the 
most of them. I had never forgotten a 
line when reading in public and my self- 
confidence was great. But the old stagers 
fumed and fussed around and paced 
the stage during the overture, repeat- 
ing their lines and cwrsing their 
memories when they forgot. And 
further, contrary to supposed prec- 
edent of amateurs, I got through with- 
out a break. Several of the others for- 
got their lines and cues and I came to 
the rescue “ad lib” with ease. 

Not in a bragging way do 1 relate. 
these facts, but simply to show that 
there are exceptions to all rules and 
especially those of the beginner on the 
stage. Probably if I had been given a 
four-line part I should have been struck 
with stage fright and made a mess of 
things. 

During the second performance, 
which was, of course, a new bill, I. 
stumbled in a scene with Rose, but she 
threw me the line and no one was the 
wiser. 

Next ‘night we played “East Lynne.” 
I had never seen the play or read the 
book, so it was all new to me. In the 
last scene of the play, in which Carlyle 
witnesses the death of IJsabel, and 
crosses her hands and turns down the 
light and places a rose in her hands and 
kisses her cold lips, I nearly queered 
the scene by laughing. Several of the 
company tried to add to the pathos of 
the scene by singing “Nearer My God 
to Thee.” But as they had _ never 
practiced this song before, they did 
not get together very well. In fact, no 
two of them were singing in the same 
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key nor the same words. Just as I knelt 
’ by the cot of the dead woman, Rose, 
who was playing Jsabel, muttered: 
“Some warbling, aint it?” 

I nearly choked, and hid my face in 
my arms, but the audience and the rest 
“4 the company thought it a well- 
executed sob and they clapped and wept 
as audiences who see this play have 
done and will continue to do for ages 
to come, I suppose. 

After the shows, I would take Rose 
to the one dinky restaurant the town 
had, because Woods always went to the 
hotel after the show to have a “Dutch” 
lunch with Vincent. Mrs. ‘Vincent, or 
Flora Pauline as she was heralded on 
the programs, accompanied us several 
times, but more often we went alone. 

I did not realize, in those weeks full 
of excitement and work, that I was 
getting myself and Rose talked about. 
I was quite ignorant of the fact that 
my actions were anything but those of a 
gentleman. As I look back on those ex- 
periences now, I can see that the co- 
incidences of our meetings and associa- 
tions were, in most cases, of Rose’s 
planning. She waited for me after the 
show, lingered in the hotel office until 
I appeared to go to the daily morning 
rehearsals. ‘ 

But we had been out two weeks be- 
fore I got an inkling of what the rest 
of the company was saying and think- 
ing. One afternoon when I went to the 
theatre I met the property man coming 
down the back stairs. I went on up and 
sat down on a couch on one side of the 
stage. The women’s dressing-room was 
only a space partitioned off one side 
by scenery and canvas. Evidently Mrs. 
Vincent and Lorine Montague, who 
played the female heavies, thought I 
was the property man returned. Lorine 
‘Montague was ‘his wife. 

“Well, Woods will wake up one of 
these days and then there'll be a fight,” 
I heard Mrs. Montague assert. “And 
it’s a shame, too, for Leslie is a nice 
boy and that little cat is going to get 
him in bad.” 

I was all ears the minute I heard 
my name mentioned, and those same 
= dulled a deep crimson a moment 
ater. 


“Oh, well,” commented Flora Paul- 
ine, “maybe hé wont. Leslie is only ~ 
going to stay another week and Rose 
can’t do much damage in that time. I 
try to stay with them as much as pos- 
sible, solely because I don’t want any 
trouble. Rose glares at me every time 
I do it, too.” She laughed. Evidently 
she did not take things as seriously a¢ 
Mrs. Montague. 

“Well,” Lorine said, resignedly, “I’m 
going to keep my skirts out of it, 
although I do think some one ought to 
tell Leslie before Woods starts hunting 
him with a gun.” 

I had heard enough! 

For fear of being discovered, I tip- 
toed out and down the back stairs. I 
went around the block and came up the 
front way and sat down in a seat to 
think it over. I saw the whole situation 
plainly; also I saw my duty. I deter- 
mined to put an end to this talk imme- 
diately. And to do this I decided to see 
Rose and tell her the situation. I was 
sure she would agree that we had bet- 
ter avoid each other as much as possible, 
for the rest of the week. | 

So I started for the hotel. And on the 
way down I met Woods coming from 
the post office. 

“Here’s a couple of letters for you, 
Leslie,” he said pleasantly. “Look’s like 
a couple of mash notes. Oh you leading 
man!” he jollied. 

One of the envelopes was postmarked 
Howard, the little city in which we were 


_playing, and the other was from Mullin- 


ville, and I recognized my mother’s 
writing. 

“Oh, I guess not,” I laughed, and 
thanked him and continued on my way. 
It was mostly imagination, of course, 
but I felt that Woods eyed me much 
as a detective would look ata suspected ~~ 
criminal. As I opened the letters my | 
hands trembled slightly. I was curious 
about the local letter, so it came first. 
It read: 


I am going for a walk 
‘this afternoon at four-thirty. I shall 
walk straight north from town. Please 
follow. I want to tell you — 
SE. 


Dear Leslie: 


“The devil!” I muttered. “Well, 
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young lady, you'll enti a good long 
way north before you'll sight me,” I 


confided to the atmosphere. I was angry 
and vexed, 

But before I reached the hotel I had 
decided that I would follow after all, 
as this would afford an excellent chance 
to talk matters over with Rose and warn 
her of our folly. It was fifteen minutes 
to five then. Rose had fifteen minutes 
start so no one would suspect my desti- 
nation when I started north. 

I caught up with her about a mile 
from town just where the road turned 
east to cross a heavily wooded stream. 

“T had begun to fear you did not 
receive my letter,” she greeted me, 
“although I saw Jake get it from the 
office and he said he would give it to 
you.” 

As we walked along the country road 
she was happy and carefree, but I said 
little. I was busy pondering how to open 
the delicate subject I had to discuss. 

“Let’s go down there,” suggested 
Rose, indicating some rocks which hung 
partly over the stream under the bridge. 

It. looked like a nice place, and I was 
anxious to get off the road. One of the 
company might come along, I thought, 
or at least some one who knew us. 

‘As we sat on the rocks throwing 
stones into the water I had just made 
up my mind what to say to Rose when 
re to me, patted my cheek and 
said: 

“Boy, it’s all right. I know you hate 
to say anything because in some ways 
it’s very unusual, isn’t it? But you wont 
hurt my feelings, Say it.” 

“Well, Rose,” I hesitated. “I—I— 
well, I don’t know how to begin.” 

Her next words and actions drove all 
my carefully assembled speeches from 
my mind. 

“Don’t try to say it, honey,” she said 
softly. “T know. You are afraid because 
I’m married. But you like me, don’t you, 
Leslie?” And she quickly put her arms 
around my neck and drew herself up 
close. 

Now I’m not an overly conscientious 
person and in this case I did not roughly 
but gently and virtuously cast her aside 
as I should have done. I did like her, 
and I so far forgot myself as to respond 
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to her actions by clasping her in my 
arms and kissing her softly and fiercely, 
again and again. 

An hour later we started home hand 
in hand like virgin lovers. Perhaps we 
were. Rose told me that Jake had mar- 
ried her for a partner and that she had 
married him to get a home, or at least 
some one to take care of her. She told ~ 
me of troubles that had made her home 
back in Ohio unbearable. And I felt 
sorry for her. My sympathy always gets - 
the best of me. 

We decided that she should go on 
to town as she had come out and I 
would encircle the town—only a dis- 
tance of five or six miles—and come in 
from the south. I also cautioned her 
about betraying our relations by word 
or look while others were near .and 
she promised to be cautious. 

That six. and a half miles gave me a 
terrific appetite, but I did not go down 
to the dining-room until the company 
— finished. I was afraid to trust my 

ace, 

At the performance that evening I 
imagined everyone in the company 
looked at me significantly. In one scene 
Rose and I were in a set-house waiting 
for our cues, when she threw her arms 
around me and gave me a tremendous 
hug. I imagine I acted like a frightened 
girl, the way I disengaged myself. It 
frightened me. Suppose some one 
should have seen! But Rose laughed 
and whispered, “Bless your heart, Boy, 
you must not be so nervous. Every- 
thing’s all right. Do you love me, dear ?” 

I thought her question very inoppor- 
tune but I nodded my head and mo- 
tioned for her to be quiet. Her answer 
was a playful pinch on the arm. 

I was thankful for the grease-paint 
a moment later when we made our 
entrance, for I was sure my face was 
very red. The perspiration stood out 
through the make-up in beads. 

The next morning I had just finished 
dressing when the door opened noise- 
lessly and Rose stepped in. She had 
slipped on a kimono and looked charm- 
ing with her hair freshly done up. She 
was not heavy-eyed nor tired looking as 
ladies of the stage are generally sup- 
posed to be, after rising. 
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“You must not come in here, Rose,” 
I whispered, as she closed the door. 
“Some one will see you, and it’s 
dangerous.” 

“Oh, no, they wont, dear,” she 
scoffed. ““You’re too syspicious. Every- 
one has gone down to breakfast. Now 
kiss me, honey.” 

I kissed her, simply because—well, 
why does a man kiss a pretty woman? 
But all the time I was listening for a 
footfall or a voice. But gradually as she 
insisted that I hold her in my arms 
and kiss her, I became less cautious and 
began to enjoy her endearments and 
caresses. 

I was holding her with her head in 
the hollow of my arm and softly whis- 
pering sweet nothings to her when the 
door swung open and there stood 
Woods. 

Rose jumped up with a scream and 
ran to him and threw her arms about 
him, imploring him not to touch me and 
begging him to go back to their room, 
where, she said, she would explain. 

Woods quietly and ominously re- 
moved her arms from his shoulders 
and pushed her from the room. 

“You go to your room and stay 
there,” he commanded. “I'll settle with 
Mr. Vernon, here.” 

My heart nearly stood still when I 
heard this and I began to cast about 
for a weapon for the fight that was 
to follow. 

But Rose refused to go, so Woods, 
with a command to me to stay where 
I was, took the young woman and for- 
cibly put her in her room and locked 
the door. I had many desperate thoughts 
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in that interim and was about to try 
the window when Woods returned. 

“Don’t be a fool, Leslie,” he said, 
very quietly, I thought, for a man who 
had just discovered his wife in another 
man’s arms. “It’s three stories to the 
cement sidewalk. You might hurt your- 
self. Now sit down there and listen to 
me.” He indicated a chair into which 
I sank weakly. 

“Now don’t look scared. I’m not 
going to murder you,” he began quietly 
and half assuringly, “although you do 
need a good spanking. Probably most 
men would kill you or try to, for what 
I have just seen, but instead I’m going 
to give you some advice. 

“I’ve watched this little affair all 
along. I’m not nearly so blind as every- 
one believes me to be. Rose is up to 
one of her old tricks. I know it’s not 
your fault, entirely, and you are no 
more than human, although you are 
only a foolish boy. But you are not the 
first young fellow Rose has got into a 
scrape like this. I beat the first one up 
pretty badly, I guess, but I’m on to her 
now and I simply let things go far 
enough and then put a stop to it.” 

From relief and shame I was ready 
to shed tears and I could only stammer 
my thanks. He only laughed and laid 
his hand on my shoulder and said: 

“That’s all right now, son. Let’s for- 
get it. Rose wont bother you any more 
and you will be leaving in a day or so. 
No one will know about this except we 
three. But let me tell you this: Never 
pay any attention to a married woman. 
It doesn’t pay even to compliment 
them.” 








{— 
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THE GREAT PHYSICIAN 


“NatTuRrE, left to herself, often points the way with an uncompromising direct- 
ness which is more effectual than any aid of art,” said William Collier, the other 
day, “—as this particularly apt illustration proves. 

“I was on the steamer coming from Narrangansett Pier to Shelter Island one 
morning and the boat rocked considerably. A woman, one of the fussy, nervous 
type, sought out the captain, who happened to be talking with me, and asked: 

“My husband is particularly liable to seasickness, Captain. Could you tell me 


what to do in case of an attack?’ 


“Taint necessary, mum,’ replied the captain. ‘He’ll do it.’” 





INEZ BUCK 


The NEW 


YORK 


~~ KF TIEN you hear the expression, 

() “the New York idea” and you 

think you know what it means, 

when it comes right down to brass 

cks, if anyone were to ask you just 

hat it does mean, you would not be 
ble to Say. 

To know what it is, you must have 
een born and must have lived west of 
New York, then have come to New 
york and become a part of it until you 
hnow it—until you felt more at home 
ipon its streets than anywhere else in 
the world and have begun to fancy that 
ou would like to go away—and go 
away, ; 

You will learn why the New Yorker. 
who complains of living in New York 
and announces his intention of getting 
away from it as soon as possible, when 
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you ask him where he intends to go— 
thinking of Georgia or California or 
Chicago—replies : 

“Oh, L had thought of going over to 
Jersey or up somewhere around Bronx- 
ville in Westchester County.” 

You express amazement, and say: 

“But I thought you said you wanted 
to get away from New York.” 

He will only look at you blankly. 

Nobody wants to get away from New 
York; or if any do, they want to be 
where they can return at will. 

Why ? 

Because the New York idea is this: 
to do everything just a little differently 
and a little better than everyone else 
and to add style to accomplishment. 

New York is the most stylish city in 
the world. Life to the average New 
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Yorker without style is a bitter pill in- 
deed. And while the shirt-sleeved- West 
may laugh and mock at New York’s 
manicured finger nails, her exquisite 
speech (sometimes,) her young men 
who. carry “sticks” and her old men 
who tango, yet the New York idea is 
the right idea, because style is essen- 
tially a youthful characteristic, New 
York, the best named city in the world, 
always new, always young; and youth 
is the greatest thing in the world. 

Perhaps one of the best expressions 
of the idea is in the style of acting 
which is known in the profession as 
“the New York style.” 

This style is one in which, instead of 
giving way to the complete expression 
of a highly emotional situation, the 
actor or actress is supposed to indi- 
cate the emotion rather by showing the 
greatness of the effort at self control, 
than by expressing the emotion itself. 
It is a sort of artistic school of self re- 
straint, and has to recommend it that 
fundamental serenity which we call 
genius in the creative arts. 

In New York, after coming from the 
West, one is conscious of this attitude 
of .restraint. Street corner brawls are 
not popular here. The average citizen, 
when told to move on by a policeman, 
moves on. The crowds are jammed into 
the subway trains by gray-uniformed 
guards ‘in meek silence. Occasionally, 
one of the million carried daily through 
the great tube swears. His fellow 


passengers look at him in surprise and - 


some amusement. 

“A jay from somewhere beyond 
Newark,” they comment mentally. 

Even our New York murders are 
committed with finesse. None of your 
blood and thunder, shoot-’im-in-the- 
stomach business. Not at all. Occasion- 
ally some outlander brute cuts a wom- 
an to pieces, and New York is shocked. 
I have never seen a whole city so over- 
whelmed with horror at any one deed 
of an individual as was New York the 
Sunday afternoon the news of the hor- 
rible murder of the Anmuller girl was 
spread broadcast. Everyone you met 
said: 

“Isn’t it terrible—that murder— 
awful!” No New Yorker could have 
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done that. The murderer was a Ger- 
man with the instincts that can only 
be developed in a people with no backs 
to their heads. 

In New York our poisons are either 
deadly quick or deadly slow and 
sweet. 

If you wish to deprive yourself of 
the further terrestrial company of, say, 
the gentleman you saw night be- 
fore last with your wife at Bustanoby’s, | 
you send him a beautiful, limp-leather- 
bound volume of Keats or “Lives of 
the Saints,” the pages of which he finds 
stuck together. He wets his finger to 
turn the pages in order to inspect the 
beautiful monogramed initial with 
which each poem or “life” therein be- 
gins. In the midst of “Endymion” or 
the “Life of St. Paul” he drops dead. 
The pages are deftly gummed with 
cyanide of potassium. 

In case there is a slight hitch in your 
plans, you may be sent up to the Island 
for a while, or even sent to the electric 
chair. You will at least suffer and die 
with the knowledge that you are an 
artist. The chances are, however, that 
if you have a real New York jury, you 
will be acquitted, the jury recognizing 
that they have a craftsman amongst 
‘nem whom it would be a crime against 
art to kill. 

Only in New York are these little 
things appreciated. 

If you have a rich uncle in whose 
will you know you are the sole legatee, 
although you have neglected him some- 
what, and who shows a painful in- 
clination to live through still another 
century, the method of going about 
things under the most approved princi- 
ples of New York existence is some- 
thing like this: 

Inveigle him into a tango parlor at 
midnight, and while he sits in silent 
fury bewailing his liver and his age in 
contradistinction to the youth, diges- 
tions and activity before him, whisper 
into his ear that the modern dances put 
the O. K. stamp on one’s liver with 
greater regularity than a government 
inspector on Armour’s hogs. With 
whispered and honeyed words of ‘lure, 
lead him from the dance emporium to 
one of those gilded palaces of. our 
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Island Babylon, where the beauty 
and the tailor-made clothes of 
Manhattan imbibe white wines 
that sparkle and tickle the nose 
with their bubbles, the palate 
with their taste and the soul 
with their intoxication. 

Give him the Morn- 

ing Telegraph with 

his breakfast, 

Town Topics 

with his lunch- “4 

eon and the j 

Smart Set and 

George Bron- 

son Howard 

for dinner. 

Have him meet 

beautiful golden- 

haired ladies who 

will teach him to 

maxixe and barcarolle and 

to spend his money on 

rubies and sapphire pen- 
dants. Let him see that 

life is worth living: that 
existence out of New York is im- 
possible, and existence in New York 


without money is a crime. 

Make the primitive 

worthy the greatest consid- 

eration: let him drink 

™ in the cave man idea 

y between sips of cham- 
Ss . 

SS pagne and feed him 

Bm Nietzsche and 

caviare at the 

same time. Let 

nothing be too 

good for his 

palate or 

too strong 

for his soul. 
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EVEN OUR NEW YORK 
MURDERS ARE COM- 
MITTED WITH FI- 
NESSE, NONE OF YOUR 
BLOOD-AND-THUNDER, 
SHOOT-’IM-IN-THE- 
STOMACH BUSINESS. 
NOT AT ALL! 
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do it because it expresses the men- 
tal attitude of youth. 

Up from the sea to the Island 
comes the fresh wild wind from the 
wastes of the green, cold brine each 
day. It whips one’s blood to life and 
it sings in one’s ears the song of 
Youth, the song of action and the 
will to live, to be beautiful and to 
do and be happy. Around the tall 
gray towers of Manhattan, that wild 

young wind, which was young 
when the world was young, 
and shall be still young 
when the world is old, 
whirls and whispers 

and plays. The 
strong, clean life of 

the sea is the pow- 

er that sweeps our 
streets so clean, that 

keeps our air as clear 

as crystal and 

our skies a 

blue that 


a 


One of two things will happen to him. 
If he has been somewhat of a high liver 
before, he will soon die and leave you 
his money. If he has been a strict and 
puritanical individual for the fifty 
years prior to your initiating him into 
the joys of Manhattan, he will live an 
extra decade, but out of gratitude 
will give you unlimited access to his 4 
bank account. Either consummation, * 
most devoutly to be wished, will be 
yours. 

The joy of living and the joy of 
life are the spirit of New York. 
We do not dress beautifully, 
seek after style and en- 
thuse over the finer 
nuances of ma- 
terial existence 
as a matter 
of affecta- 
tion. We / 
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is not found elsewhere. We are on an island between 
three rivers and the sea. We are an island people, 
we of the City, and the eternal wonder of rivers 
and the ocean and the eternal youth of them is 
ours, from generation to generation, even as 
generation and generation is born and ages and 
dies. 

In all the world there is no city wherein 
age is so youthful as New York, no city 
which hands out to the achiever of dreams 
and the doer of deeds such golden bounty of 

reward. 
We can be facetious, as I was facetious, in 
talking of the episode of the poisoned book and 
the aged uncle; but those stories are no less 
weird than the many thousands which are told 
in the Hinterland 
of Manhattan 
each day. 


And the fact \ 3 
that such sto- 6" 
ries are told is a 
proof of our 
greatness, for 
is it not the 
great and 
the mighty 
and the 
wonder- 
ful alone 
around 
whom tales 
are spun 
and le- 
gends are 
told? 
And _ what 
city is so 
great, so beau- 
tiful and so 
mighty as New 
York? 
London is as old as JS 
the crumbling camps of 4! eee MISS BUCK 
the Romans in Chester. It is “qj Sy a - prea a MOE 
an accumulation of rotting pop- ~~“ rage LADY” 
ulation too enervated and slavish to 
move from its tenements’ filth. Paris is a white-washed collection of chicken houses 
with a few fine architectural examples scattered about, Berlin, an abomination of 
awful statues, the German language and aping of all that is evil in America. Con- 
stantinople reeks to the crescent moon with its smells. 

But to what on earth shall we compare our wonderful city—our city with its 
great tall towers plumed with a wisp of smoke like that one resembling the Mau- 
soleum of Halicarnassus, or crowned with shining crowns of gleaming brass 
like the obelisks of Egypt, yet as far mightier in height and the wonder of their 
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workmanship as was the Mausoleum or 
the obelisks than the huts of the fisher- 
men or the reeds that grow in the flat 
mud swamps of the Nile. 

What power is equal to the power of 
our city—the power-of our warm, yel- 
low gold, that is greater than the power 
of the sword, greater than the power of 
the pen—the one power of earth that 
can vie until its destruction with the 
very power of God Himself. The power 
that buys “Merchandise of gold and sil- 
ver and precious stones: and of pearls 
and fine linen and purple, and silk, and 
scarlet, (and all thyne wood, and all 
manner of vessels of ivory, and all man- 
ner of vessels of precious stone, and of 
brass, and of iron, and of marble, and 
cinnamon), and odours, and ointments, 
and frankincense, and wine, and oil, 
and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, 
and sheep, and chariots; and slaves and 
souls of men.” 

He who tells you that London or 
Paris or Berlin or any of the cities of 
the world are greater or more beautiful 
than New York is mad. There is no 
such city, nor will there ever be such a 
city again. 

And the power and the glory and the 
wonder of its greatness is built upon a 
rock, by “Old World hands and New 
World brains.” 

Recently I read a poem by Edwin 
Davies Schoonmaker, in The Smart Set, 
about New York—the only lyric poem 
in the English language written in this 
country that has the fire of the ineffable 
Pindar. It is the greatest poem of its 
kind in any modern tongue, I think, and 
it was written in New York and of 
New York. 

Apart from the fact that the New 
York idea, the idea of doing everything 
as well, a little better, and with the 
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added touch of that indefinable charm 
called style, is the thing that has piled 
up the wealth and strength of the City, 
the end of that poem gives a marvelous 
idea of its greatness. The City has 
produced wealth, power and its own 
beauty. In its greatness it has produced 
the one thing that only God can give 
it, a poet, and a poet that sings its own 
praises—how like New York! Its very 
egotism must have style: 


As a grail is the gleam of thy towers and 
the glow of The Great White Way, 

And a thousand ships have sailed and 
sailed to the lure of the lights on 
the Bay, 

And the spell of thy song, O Enchantress, 
is sweet on the southern air, 

And the shepherd far out on the plains 
feels the sting of thy hair. 


Thou art young with the youth of them, 
strong with the strength of them, 
filled with the beauty of girls; 

Thy throat where the River gleams is 
beaded with lamps as with pearls; 

And the languor of night is around thee 
and the waters rise and fall, 

And over invisible bridges slow fire- 
worms crawl, 

And the ferries that glide o’er the Bay, 
o’er the rivers that lave 

The feet of thy emerald towers, are 
lighted @¢wans on the wave, 

As Merlin had walked on thy water, or 
Prospero’s eye 

Were watching alternate old cities line 
out on the sky. 


One moment, Jerusalem gleams, and thy 
towers are holy and white, 

And lo, at the turn of the glass, old 
Babylon etched on the night 

With high summer garden abloom and 
the wealth of the World in her hair; 

The Carnival laughs in thy streets, and 
Cairo is there, 

Barbaric all over with brooches 
fountains of fire 

Till the new day quenches the lamps and 
flares over Tyre. 


and 
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HEN Jan Kubelik made his 
first tour of America, his ac- 
companist was a young Bo- 


W. 


hemian pianist, Rudolf Friml. Kubelik 
quickly sailed away at the close of 
his season. Friml liked America and 
stayed here. Lean and rather discour- 
aging days followed, but he held to his 
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artistic ideals. He had composed two 
Japanese ballets that had been accepted 
by the Dresden opera before he left 
home. That recollection was an inspira- 
tion and he waited. 

Arthur Hammerstein wanted music 
for a libretto that had been written by 
Otto Hauerbach for little Emma Tren- 
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ini, who had just scored a big success in “Naughty Ma- 
rietta.” So he sent for Friml. It was summer and he wanted 
the score immediately. It was August in New York, but 
Friml timidly assured Hammerstein that he had made no 
mistake in selecting him for the job. He liked to be driven. 
He liked the New York heat at that season of 

year, he said, and they sat down to dinner, 

four or five of them, to talk over further 


plans. 
less and kept 
after the soup 
asked to be ex- 
table a moment 
the library, 
scratched down 
bars on a piece 
per, and was 


for the 
~ next course. 
It seemed 
quite im- 
probable, but 
he said that 
he had writ- 
ten the 
‘Barcarotle* 
for the second 
act of “The Firefly.” 
After dinner he proved 
that what he had said 
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EMMA TRENTINI IN “THE FIRE- 
FLY,’ COMPOSED BY RUDOLPH 
FRIML ON THE PHONOGRAPH 


Friml was rest- 
his place until 
course. Then he 
cused from the 
and retired to 
where he 
a few dots and 

of note pa- 
back at 


was true, by sitting down to a piano and playing 
the selection in what became its permanent form, 
and it was one of the gems of the entire score. 


Next day Friml surprised himself and every- 
one connected with the enterprise by writing the big finale to the second act, 
which critics have admitted is more grand opera than operetta. One night soon 
afterwards, he dined at the home of his impresario, and begged pardon for 
scribbling “Sapphire Seas” on the tablecloth, later transposing it to another key, 
but retaining the original sketch as the groundwork. And he explains: 
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“I’m full of melodies and when these things come to me—no, don’t call it in- 
spiration, for that sounds rather ridiculous to me—well, I have to.get.them down, 
or they seem to pass and I cannot recall them again. But when they do come, 
nothing can disturb or distract me. I have given myself the rather difficult trial 
of composing music when an orchestra was playing something else in a different 
key in the same room. I find the jog of railroad trains and street cars something 
of an inspiration and I can write’as well there, or at a station, sitting on a trunk, 
as in a room that is sound-proof. But perhaps that’s because I am young; some 
day I may want to be more quiet.” 

Friml leaped into great popularity immediately “The Firefly” was presented 
to the public, and before the first week was over, Hammerstein had signed a 
contract with him to hold an option on all of his operatic compositions for the 
next ten years. Royalties rolled in and now the youthful composer says he is 
indulging in a luxury. The melodies continue to come, faster than Hammerstein 
or anyone else can produce them on the stage, so Friml works away and he is 
filing away all of his musical “thoughts” in a phonograph. 

“That’s easier than sketching them down by hand,” he says, “and as it’s a com- 
paratively easy matter to work up these sketches, I nowadays just pound out 
thesé ‘inspirations’ on the piano, with the phonograph horn close at hand. Maybe 

a it’s ‘canned music,’ but I’m well fortified in this way and 
3 I could open the ‘cans’ at any eo 
> time and get anentire pro- ~@ 7) | 

duction together in short 
order.” 
His latest work for the 
stage is “High Jinks,” 
a musical version of 
Leo _ Ditrichstein’s 
“Before and Aft- 
er.” Most of the 
music for this 
was worked up 
in short order 
from the “cans” in 
which Friml’s 
“thoughts” are stored. 





FRIML IS FILING AWAY ALL 
HIS MUSICAL “THOUGHTS” 
ON A PHONOGRAPH. “NOWA- 
DAYS, HE SAYS, “I JUST 
POUND OUT THESE INSPIRA- 
TIONS ON THE PIANO, WITH 
THE PHONOGRAPH HORN 
CLOSE AT HAND” 
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—for the most part twaddle— 
about the position of the actor 
in society, but nothing about social dis- 
tinctions among actors themselves. Nor 
is the lay observer apt to think much 
about it, beyond taking it for granted 
that an actress of education and re- 
finement has not a large acquaintance 
among members of female burlesque 
troupes, and that there can be little in 
common between a mind capable of 
interpreting Shakespeare and a come- 
dian who makes his “points” with a 
seltzer bottle. But many finer distinc- 
tions than these exist and, to a consid- 
erable number of actors, constitute lit- 
tle less than social laws. 

_It is probably the last shriveled sur- 
vival of the stock company days of 
thirty or forty years ago that certain 
companies are held to give a prestige 
even to their least important members. 
In the days of long ago, when the com- 
panies were few and stationary, there 
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was some reason for this. The progress 
of the actor was not unlike that of a 
worker in the Civil Service—from John 
W. Albaugh’s company in Albany or 
Ben De Bar’s in New Orleans to Hoo- 
ley’s in Chicago or John Ellsler’s in 
Cleveland, and thence to Mrs. John 
Drew’s in Philadelphia or the Museum 


‘in Boston. These were the stepping- 


stones to Lester Wallack’s, A. M. Pal- 
mer’s or Augustin Daly’s in New York 
—unless the actor had no desire to 
forsake the quiet comfort of the smal- 
ler city, which frequently proved con- 
spicuously the case in Boston. 

An odd thing about this system of 
roundabout progress was that a player 
rarely could get into a better “line”— 
that is to say, advance from second- 
comedian to first, from “heavy” to 
“leads,” and so on, without transferring 
to a different company. E. M. Holland, 
who was second-comedian in his early 
days at Wallack’s, told me not long ago 
that the famous manager made it an 
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absolute rule never to advance an actor 
from one line to another. Holland held 
his position there several years, increas- 
ing in popularity and ability, yet when- 
ever a new first-comedian was needed, 
he was invariably passed over and the 
vacancy filled by an outsider. Indeed, 
it was when this happened one more 
time than he could bear that Holland 
resigned, experiencing no difficulty in 
becoming first-comedian with A. M. 
Palmer. 

However, I did not set out to talk of 
the dim past, but mentioned it only as a 
reasonable source of an unreasonable 
point-of-view. There are no more stock 
companies; a few stars keep a few ac- 
tors with them several seasons; but for 
the most part casts are made up with 
regard only for the play in hand. Yet 
many actors speak of members of one 
certain company as though they had se- 
cured places among the elect. Exactly 
why an engagement with John Drew 
should be regarded as a sort of title 


of nobility, I cannot understand; but 
I have frequently heard it so referred 
to by players otherwise sound of mind. 
If this attitude existed only toward the 
actress lucky enough to be chosen as 
his leading lady, it would be under- 


standable. For with one exception, 
every woman who has filled that posi- 
tion during John Drew’s twenty-one 
years as a star has stepped from it to 
stellar rank of her own. Indeed, a year 
or more as leading lady to Drew would 
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seem to graduate an actress to stardom 
with a sealed and signed degree—the 
degree of L. L. D. 

In the spring of 1892, when it became 
known that John Drew had determined 
to terminate his long association with 
Ada Rehan as leading man of Augustin 
Daly’s stock company, to become a 
star, the wiseacres shook their heads 
and muttered: “Where will he find an 
actress who can and will dare stand 
up for comparison with Ada Rehan?” 
For twelve years they had been the pets 
of New York—and of the rest of this 
country and of London, on their infre- 
quent ventures from the home theatre, 
playing the humorous young lovers of 
the farcical comedies adapted from the 
German or French by Daly, to the taste 
of “stylish” people of the period. Drew’s 
withdrawal made the first break in the 
Big Four, as he, Miss Rehan, Mrs. G. 
H. Gilbert and James Lewis were popu- 
larly called; and the term departed with 
him, in spite of Daly’s efforts to fill the 
void with Arthur Bourchier, now one of 
the foremost actor-managers of Lon- 
don, the late Frank Worthing and 
Charles Richman. 

“Who will dare to follow Ada Re- 
han?” was the question for months dur- 
ing 1892. All the leading actresses of 
the day were named over and discussed. 
It never occurred to anyone that Drew 
and his new manager would venture 
with an actress not already prominent 
and established in the public favor. 

















ETHEL BARRYMORE IN 1894 
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Fancy, then, the con- 
sternation when 
Charles Froh- 

man announced 























that Ada 
Rehan’s _ suc- 
CESS OT Photograph 
would bea New Yor 
practically unknown 
girl. 

At that time, 
Maude Adams 
was not yet 
twenty-one and 
had played only 
five roles in 
New York, and 
none of them 
conspicuous. She 
had been on the 
stage since being 
carried on as a baby 
by her mother, Annie 
Adams, in a Salt Lake 
City company, later travel- 
ing as a child with the late 
J. K. Emmett. In 1889, at 
the Bijou Theatre, in the 
farce of “A Midnight Bell,” she 
first attracted attention, but, after 
all, only as a winsome, fresh, attrac- 
tive girl, about as we of 1913 think 
of Louise Seymour in “Romance” or 
Mollie King at the Winter Garden. 


Hoyt 


J@HN DREWIN 1892 
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After that, the little 
slip of an Adams 
girl, as a minor 
member of 























Charles 

Frohman’s 

JOHN stock com- 

pREw pany, then 

To-paAY housed at 

Proctor’s Twen- 

ty-third Street 

Theatre, played 

three small 

parts, the last 

of them, how- 

ever, gaining 

some _ promi- 

nence through 

her mute partici- 

pation in an af- 

fecting scene. She 

was a-consumptive 

factory - hand; and 

when, during a strike, 

the owner of the mills 

pleaded the necessity of his 

guarding his healthy, opulent 

and well-fed daughter from any de- 

privation, and the other girl’s father 

wrapped his grimy arms about her 

wasted little body and proclaimed the 

same paternal motive, the picture the 
young actress made was very moving. 

Maude Adams and Clyde Fitch, who 
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adapted the French farce in which John 
Drew made his début as a star, were 
almost wholly new names on the third 
of October, 1892, when “The Masked 
Ball” was produced at Wallack’s The- 
atre, then called Palmer’s. It was a bold 
venture; but it would be unfair to 
Charles Frohman to suppose he had not 
the acumen to see something of those 
qualities which later made the new- 
comers of that day the most successful 
American actress and the most success- 
ful American dramatist of their period. 
“The Masked Ball” was like a thou- 
sand other Palais Royal farces, but it 
contained one scene that gave Maude 
Adams the opportunity to free herself 
forever from minor roles. It was easy 
work for the actress, but it caught the 
town. The spectacle of an impish little 
wife revenging herself on her frisky 
husband by pretending to be intoxicated, 
and in the forenoon, was made as de- 
lightful as it was droll by the roguish- 
ness and youthfulness and innate refine- 
ment of the actress who had dared 
comparison with Ada Rehan. Maude 
Adams’ name was made. 

For the next five years, Maude 
Adams continued to be John Drew’s 
leading actress. In the second play, she 
suffered the only eclipse, or partial 
eclipse, of her entire career since the 
first night of “The Masked Ball.” The 
comedy was called “The Butterflies,” 
and the female role of secondary im- 
portance was so vivacious and so 
brightly played by Olive May, that Miss 
Adams was thrown rather in the sha- 
dow. The author, the late Henry Guy 
Carleton, was at that time married to 
Miss May and in his enthusiasm he 
gave the play to her, not foreseeing 
that they would be divorced before the 
piece had ceased to bring in money! 

The next play John Drew did, “The 
Bauble Shop,” by Henry Arthur Jones, 
introduced several customs that have 
become traditions. For one thing, on 
September 11, 1894, Drew appeared for 
the first time onthe stage of the Em- 
pire Theatre, which has been the home 
of his annual autumn engagements in 
New York every year since, with but 
one exception. The Drew premiére has 
come to be regarded as the official open- 
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ing of the metropolitan season. Another 
milestone marked by “The Bauble 
Shop” was the entrance of Drew on a 
long period of modern English comedy, 
no longer “creating” roles, but taking 
the best part played by a leading Lon- 
don actor-manager the previous spring. 
To be more exact, the majority of his 
subsequent roles came to him from 
Charles Wyndham, as this one did. In 
“The Bauble Shop,” Miss Adams, in 
the character devised for Mary Moore, 
was the daughter of a poor and drink- 
soaked toy-shop keeper; and her in- 
nocent interest in an M. P. (John Drew, 
of course) nearly wrecked his promis- 
ing career. It. was in this piece that 
Ethel Barrymore made what is gener- 
ally quoted as her first appearance on 
the stage. Late in the New York run, 
she took up the part of a titled young 
Englishwoman; and, in so doing, she 
succeeded not only to Elsie de Wolfe’s 
role but to her costumes. 

Not long ago, I asked Miss Barry- 
more whether this was her first appear- 
ance on any stage, having heard it ru- 
mored she had previously gone on in her 
grandmother’s company. In 1893 and 
1894, the fanfous Mrs. John Drew was 
touring the country in “The Rivals,” 
principally to help along her less for- 
tunate son, Sidney Drew. He played 
Bob Acres, while his wife was Lydia, 
with his mother, of course, as Mrs. 
Malaprop. At different times, this fam- 
ily trio increased into a family mob. 
At one period, Mr. and Mrs. McKee 
Rankin, father and mother of Mrs. 
Sidney Drew, traveled with the troupe 
as Sir Lucius O’Trigger and Lucy; 
for a time, Ethel’s father, Maurice 
Barrymore, joined them as Captain Ab- 
solute; and occasionally Lionel Barry- 
more, then a boy, went on as a servant. 

It was in Canada that Ethel Barry- 
more, then fifteen, joined the family 
party. Her uncle Sidney forwarded her 
forty dollars, with which to pay the fare 
from Philadelphia, buy some sort of 
cheap material with which to make a 
stage dress for herself, and to exist on 
until she earned some money. She was 
made to understand that that forty dol- 
lars was the last she would ever receive 
without working for it. Like Joseph 
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Jefferson, Mrs. Drew habitually used a 
version of “The Rivals” which omitted 
the character of Julia Melville; but the 
part was restored for the débutante. It 
was old Mrs. Drew’s custom to sit on 
the stage every evening, after it had 
been set, for about ten minutes, to “get 
into the spirit” of the play. The night 
of her début, Ethel, all a-tremble, went 
to her grandmother. The old lady’s 
face was rigid; there were tears in her 
eyes. Ethel’s eyes filled, too; and realiz- 
ing the very material importance of the 
evening to her, she murmured some- 
thing about hoping she could get 
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in a fortnight. That was rather better, 
but still not good enough to serve Drew 
for a season’s tour. He came back. to 
town in January, this time to Palmer’s 
Theatre ; and he and Miss Adams were 
again seen in roles written for Wynd- 
ham and Mary Moore. The piece was 
“The Squire of Dames,” a comedy 
adapted from the French of Dumas, fils, 
by R. C. Carton. It was so well liked 
that when other bookings drove it from 
Palmer’s it carried on its metropolitan 
run at the Garrick. 

The next year was Maude Adams’ 
last with Drew, and happily it brought 
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MARGARET ILLINGTON Peyton 
through with it. “Get through with it!” 
echoed her domineering grandmother in 
tremendous tones, “get through with it! 
Of course, you'll get through with it. 
Have you forgotten what blood flows in 
your veins?” 

Ethel Barrymore was with her uncle 
and Miss Adams from the autumn of 
1894 to the spring of 1897, playing small 
parts which still were larger than she 
was ready for, but in all of which she 
was incomparably lovely to look upon. 
In September, 1895, the trio of favor- 
ites of to-day were seen at the Empire 
in “That Imprudent Young Couple,” a 
farce by Henry Guy Carleton, which 
died almost before it was born. A suc- 
cessor, “Christopher, Junior,” by Made- 
leine Lucette Ryley, was rehearsed 
“with all convenient speed” and put on 
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her the best role she had had thus far. | 


BILLIE BURKE 


-For a third time, they followed Sir 


Charles Wyndham and Miss Moore. 
In “Rosemary,” by Louis N. Parker and 
Murray Carson, Maude Adams was an 
early Victorian miss who eloped with a 
youthful swain, was caught in a storm, 
took refuge in the country-house of a 
crusty bachelor, opened his eyes by the 
unconscious youth and gaiety and sun- 
shine of her presence, and then flitted 
away with her sweetheart. “Rosemary” 
was a charming swan song for Miss 
Adams’ career with Drew, and led 
up appropriately to her début as a star, 
as Lady Babbie in “The Little Minis- 
ter,” in Washington, September 20, 
1897, and at the New York Empire on 
the following Monday. 

Competition for the degree of L. L. 
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D. was once more open, and something 
of the hue and cry about an actress dar- 
ing-to succeed Ada Rehan went up 
again. For, had there been any doubt 
about Maude Adams’ extraordinary 
popularity with the public, it was for- 
ever swept away by the: furore over 
her Lady Babbie. Not a few pessimists 
declared that it went to show that John 
Drew’s supposed popularity really be- 
longed to his leading lady, that with- 
out Maude Adams his career was over. 
Had he not even been denied his right 
to open the Empire Theatre, been put 
off till November? 
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in an English rural comedy by H. V. 


Esmond, called “One Summer’s Day.” 
It was during this season that Maude 
Adams gave her actually final perform- 
ance with John Drew. This was De- 
cember 3, 1897, when they played a 
pleasant little duologue called “Mrs. 
Hilary Regrets,” as the leading item of 
a charity matinée, and received a literal 
ovation, 

Isabel Irving remained with John 
Drew three years; and during that time 
she had the best opportunities of her 
career. In 1898 and in 1899, they fol- 
lowed Charles Wyndham and Mary 
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The question of a successor to Miss 
Adams was settled by luring Isabel 
Irving from her envied position as lead- 
ing lady of the Lyceum. Her last part 
there was Princess Flavia, in “The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,” and her first with 
Drew was the Comtesse de Candale in 


” 


“A Marriage of Convenience,” a very 
delicate comedy in which Sydney Grun- 
dy, the English dramatist, skilfully re- 
tained the spirit of the original French 
play, by the elder Dumas. Miss Irving’s 
Dresden-china beauty and slightly ar- 
tificial style fitted the part ideally. How- 
ever, the play was not substantial 
enough for general popularity, and 
though it was put on at the Empire, on 
November 4, 1894, Mr. Drew dropped 
it the following February, when Miss 
Irving was not quite so happily placed 
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Moore; and, just as Mr. Drew gave us 
much of the suave graciousness of Sir 
Charles, Miss Irving could supply as 
much vivacity and flightiness and dainty 
femininity as Miss Moore. In “The 
Liars,” Drew was at his best, playing a 
bachelor who stumbles on the silly es- 
capade of feather-brained young woman 
of fashion whom Miss Irving realized 
to the life. 

In “The Tyranny of Tears,” to which 
Mr. Drew has reverted recently, their 
characters were similar, though related 
differently. In the latter comedy, the 
role of the unobtrusive, understanding 
secretary who does so much to smooth 
out the life of the literary man who suf- 
fers under the tyranny of his shallow 
little wife’s tears, is almost, if not quite, 
as effective as the leading lady’s part. 
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Ethel Barrymore, then in London, mak- 
ing some progress in small parts with 
Henry Irving, was overjoyed when 
Charles Frohman told her she could 
play the secretary in America. She 
fairly walked on air. Fancy her disap- 
pointment, then, to be informed, on 
her arrival, that Mr. Frohman had 
changed his mind and had engaged Ida 
Conquest for the part. However, the 
fact was he had something even better 
for her. In short, he put her forward 
in “His Excellency the Governor,” at 
“the head of her own company.” 

In 1900, with her degree of L. L. D. 
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the popular novel was not the work of 
Winston Churchill. “ ‘Richard Carvel’ 
may have been written by Winston 
Churchill,” Collier answered, “but I 
know it was rotten by John Drew.” 

Ida Conquest’s third role with Drew 
was in “The Second in Command,” by 
the late Robert Marshall, which Cyril 
Maude, its original producer, is now 
presenting in this country. The Drew 
performances were in I901-1902, and in 
them he gave a helping hand to his 
nephew, Lionel Barrymore. Besides the 
Barrymores, his company has served for 
early appearances of his daughter, 
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secure, Miss Irving was graduated from 
the Drew company to one in which her 
name appeared in large type. During the 
subsequent thirteen years, she has fluc- 
tuated between stardom, “on the road,” 
and good, though not always dominant, 
parts in first-class New York produc- 
tions, such as “The Temperamental 
Journey,” in which she is engaged at 
the present time. 

Ida Conquest, whose extraordinary 
opportunity in “The Tyranny of Tears” 
enabled her to secure a success fully 
equal to Miss Irving’s, advanced but a 
step in succeeding her as leading lady. 
This was in “Richard Carvel,” one of 
the few positive failures of Drew’s ca- 
reer. A season or so later, when William 
Collier was at Weber & Fields’ old mu- 
sic hall, some one asked him whether 
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Louise Drew—who stepped on the stage 
unannounced and for the first time, as 
the maid in “The Tyranny of Tears,” 
at a Wednesday matinée—and of his 
niece, Georgie Drew Mendum; but 
John Barrymore, who is more like the 
uncle he was named for, in appearance 
and in mannerisms, than most sons and 
fathers, has never acted with him. For 
many years, in fact, until his death, 
Lewis Baker, John Drew’s brother-in- 
law, was in his company. Baker was 
known to his family and intimates as 
Uncle Lulu. Mrs. John Drew, by the 
way, who has been as much a mother 
to her nieces and nephews as to her own 
child, is affectionately called Aunt 
Dody. 

Margaret Dale was Ida Conquest’s 
successor as leading actress with Drew. 
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Of the seven women who have come 
after Maude Adams, they have made 
the least of their degrees of L. L. D. 
However, one feels that their subse- 
quent careers have been the result of 
lack of any great ambition, of interest 
in matters aside from the stage, rather 
than lack of ability or opportunity. 

Miss Conquest did-progress to star- 
dom, but in an unfortunate English 
farce called “The Money-Makers.” 
Since then she has married and retired 
from the.stage. 

Miss Dale’s first role with Drew was 
in “The Mummy and the Humming 
Bird,” produced at the Empire in Sep- 
tember, 1902, when Lionel Barrymore 
made such a striking “hit” that his sis- 
ter Ethel, sitting in a box, was over- 
come with excitement and reduced to 
tears of happiness. The next season, at 
the Herald Square,—Drew’s only New 
York engagement in many years not 
played at the Empire,—Miss Dale had 
to bear her share of the failure of a 
comedy called “Captain Dieppe,” by 
Anthony Hope and Harrison Rhodes. 
This was immediately abandoned; and, 
with Margaret Dale in Ida Conquest’s 
role, Drew set off for an arduous but 
highly profitable tour of one- and two- 
night stands, in “The Second in Com- 
mand.” 

The following autumn, he was back 
at the Empire with the wittiest modern 
comedy he has had in twenty years. In 
“The Duke of: Killicrankie,” by the 
late Robert Marshall, there are only 
four characters, barring a very minor 
bit or two, and, oddly enough, those of 
a domineering Scotchwoman and a 
fussy little M. P. are more amusing 
and effective than the “leads.” The re- 
sult was that, admirably as Mr. Drew 
and Miss Dale played, the really marked 
successes were attained by Fanny 
Brough, from London, and Ferdinand 
Gottschalk. 

After another year, Margaret Dale 
was crowded from her enviable posi- 
tion by Margaret Illington. Miss Dale 
was as satisfactory as ever in the lead- 
ing female réle in “De Lancey,” by 
Augustus Thomas, at the Empire on 
September 4, 1905. However, when John 
Drew and his manager came to look 


over the London successes for his next 
season, there was no doubt that “His 
House in Order,” by Arthur Wing Pin- 
ero, was-the best play and that the réle 
“created” by George Alexander was 
fitted perfectly to Drew. But the Ameri- 
can rights in all Pinero plays belong to 
Daniel Frohman. At that time the elder 
Frohman was married to Margaret IIl- 
ington and was doing everything ‘/possi- 
ble to advance her on the stage. Pinero 
writes better “acting parts” for wometi 
than any living dramatist ; so, of course, 
no Miss Illington, no “His House in 
Order.” Not that Miss Illington did not 
acquit herself well in the Irene Van- 
brugh roéle, but her engagement meant 
the setting aside of Margaret Dale. 

Billie Burke, who had worked up 
from vaudeville to musical comedy in 
London, came to her native land in 
1907, making her début in “legitimate” 
comedy in “My Wife,” with John Drew. 
Margaret Illington had. remained with 
him only for the season’s “run” of “His 
House in Order.” Billie Burke bounded 
-immediately into extraordinary popu- 
larity. Though every one of her prede- 
cessors with Drew was a far more ac- 
complished actress, none since Maude 
Adams attracted anything like the fol- 
lowing. At the end of one year, she 
was ready for stardom, with or with- 
out her L. L. D. She thereupon immedi- 
ately became one of the greatest money- 
makers among our actresses. 

Since then, Mary Boland has filled 
her place. True, last autumn, when- 
John Drew determined to satisfy his 
long-cherished ambition to play Bene- 
dick in “Much Ado About Nothing,” he 
did not dare entrust the réle of Bea- 
trice to an actress of such limited ac- 
complishments, and he brought in Laura 
Hope Crews. However, it was im- 
pressed upon us that Miss Boland was 
still the leading lady, that she had 
“kindly consented” to play Hero, After 
the failure of Mr. Drew’s Shakespear- 
ean venture, “The Tyranny of Tears” 
was put on, in which, as noted when Ida 
Conquest and Isabel Irving were with 
Drew, the rdles of the secretary and 
the wife are of such equal consequence 
as to leave it questionable which could 
be called the leading actress. 
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IRS. GARLAND gazed at the 
butler in well-bred amazement 
when he requested her name. 


Any possible expression of her sur- | 


prise, however, was interrupted by Lily 
Wagner, the mistress of the house at 
which Mrs. Garland had just arrived. 

“I’m so glad you came,” she said 
rapidly as Mrs. Garland followed her 
from the hall, busy removing her gloves. 
“Why are you so late?” 

For a moment, Mrs. Garland paused. 
From the dining-room came the noise 
of laughter and animated conversation 
—the usual sound in Lily Wagner’s 
home after the theatre. For some reason 
or other, the question seemed to dis- 
please. 

“T told you I had another engage- 
ment,” she said presently, opening her 
vanity case and looking at herself in the 
mirror therein. She was a- handsome 
woman, dark, quite tall, and about 
thirty, gowned for the evening beauti- 
fully and expensively and in excellent 
taste. Although there was about her a 
somewhat too-worldly air, her manner 
was perfect. 

While the butler assisted Mrs. Gar- 
land in removing her wraps, Lily, much 
more blonde and of a decidedly more 
delicate type of beauty, moved about 
restlessly in an evening gown of shim- 
mering silk cut to show, to the very best 
advantage, slim but beautiful shoulders 
and throat. Both women were typical 


of Upper Broadway society, yet each 
was subtly, distinctively different from 
the other. 

on your husband?” asked 


y. 

Mrs. Garland closed her vanity case 
with a sharp snap. 

“Foolish question Number Seventy- 
three. You know we don’t get along 
together,”— her drawl belying her 
words and the snap of the vanity case 
alike. 

“IT really never understood why,” re- 
plied Lily, “I like him very much.” 

Mrs. Garland’s voice took on a touch 
of perfectly artistic if slightly notice- 
able hardness. 

“Well—I have no respect for a man 


- who can’t make as much money as 


other men—” She was interrupted by 
a burst of laughter from the dining-" 
room, and looking towards the source 
of the interruption, asked, “Do I know 


Lily idly picked up a fan from the 
table in the center of the room and 
flipped it open. It had cost her husband 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 

“The play was rather disappointing— 
about middle-class people, and no pretty 
gowns at all.” 

“Too bad!” 

“But I had the two best boxes in the 
theatre.” 
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“And that helped some!” 

Mrs. Garland laughed the easy age 
of one knowing and appreciating the 
little sillinesses of social life while at 
the same time thoroughly realizing and 
valuing their importance. 

“Yes, indeed,” returned Lily absently, 
utterly at a loss why her friend should 
laugh. “Then we came here for supper 
and a few more friends joined us. 
They’ll be leaving; come along.” She 
started. towards the dining-room sug- 
gestfully. 

“I’m not hungry—still, I don’t want 
to keep you from your guests.” Mrs. 
Garland appeared ready to go good- 
nanan rather than to interrupt the 

un. 

Lily hesitated a moment, then 
shrugged her shoulders and turned 
away from the dining-room towards 
her late guest. 

“They wont mind,” she said. “Supper 
is finished and I’m the only unattached 
one in the party.” 

“Unattached?” 

“Yes. At the last moment Fred sent 


word he couldn’t come. Business!” She 
gave the last word an accent of dis- 
gust. 

Mrs, Garland looked at her with an 


indefinable expression of mingled 
amusement, envy and disapproval. 

“He is a busy man,” she said slowly. 
“Everybody knows that; and he loves 
you very much, Everybody knows that, 
too.” ‘ 

“How?” asked Lily, somewhat sur- 
prised at her friend’s tone. 

Mrs. Garland pointed to the beauti- 
ful gown and the gorgeous rope of 
nearly priceless pearls which hung 
about her bare throat. 

“That’s very fine; but according to 
that, your husband loves you as much 
as Fred loves me,” replied Lily, making 
a gesture in turn at Mrs. Garland’s at- 
tire. 

Mrs, Garland walked to a chair, sat 
down, and answered carelessly : “There 
are exceptions to all rules.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Lily, 
going a step towards her, struck by her 
tone. 

Mrs. Garland met her gaze steadily. 

“Nothing,” she replied. 


“Sometimes you are the most mys- 
terious person—” began Lily. 

“Rubbish; my dear!” Mrs. Garland 
affected a “hearty” tone at times with 
great success. It was one of her great- 
est social assets. The average society, 
having little appreciation or understand- 
ing of intellect, finds the nuances of © 
tones in the human voice the height of 
finesse. 

Lily became fascinated with the 
thought of her own happiness. 

“Fred does love me,” she said, “and 
there isn’t anything in the world he- 
wouldn’t do for me. At times I have 
to coax him and perhaps-cry a little, but 
—well, that’s all right.” - 

“Certainly it’s all right!” corrobo- 
rated Mrs. Garland, mocking her tone 
and laughing lightly. “He must be a_ 
wonderful business man, -though—and 
I can imagine nothing more comforting 
in the line of husbands than a-success- 
ful business man!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Lily. 

“Well, J do,” said Mrs. Garland, ris- 
ing. “Love is a marvelous thing, my 
dear ; but the bank wont place it to your 
credit on the first of the month. And 
to-day a bank account is so essential. 
One can do anything with money— 
and nothing—absolutely nothing—with- 
out it.” 

Lily turned radiantly, proud of the 
inferred compliment to her husband, 
and took the other woman’s hand con- 
fidently. 

“I never bother about business— 
that’s Fred’s affair,” she said brightly, 
“and he knows how to handle it, too. 
Everybody says he’s the best developer 
of suburban property in New York to- 
day, and I believe it. When we were. 
married five years ago, he had just 
started out for himself, and’ we lived 
in a fifty-dollar-a-month flat. Where are 
we to-day?” She waved her hand with 
a touch of bourgeoise pride, indicating 
the handsome drawing-room and its 
furnishings. “That’s the answer.” 

“Anda very satisfactory one, too,” 
said Mrs. Garland, with thorough ap- 
preciation. 

“Why shouldn’t a man spend his 
money on his house and his wife?” 
went on Lily, pouting charmingly as 
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though confronting an imaginary ‘op- 
ponent to her statement. “What does 
he make it for? Take our case, for in- 
stance. I’m young—I’m pretty—I can 
wear clothes ; and if I do say it myself, 
when we go out together, Fred has 
every reason to be proud of me.” 

She dropped Mrs. Garland’s hand 
and walked across the room. Mrs. Gar- 
land looked after her appreciatively. 

“Yes, and I’ve advanced socially as 
much in the past five years as Fred has 
in business,” she continued, turning 
around. “And I shall keep on, too.” 

“One must do that in New York. 
Stand still and see your own funeral 
procession go by!”’ approved Mrs. Gar- 
land, the heartiness of her voice thor- 
oughly covering up the fact that in her 
own mind she was somewhat amused 
at what she could not mistake for Lily’s 
endeavors to justify herself for ex- 
penditures on extravagances which 
would have strained the resources of a 
very successful business man indeed. 

“Besides,” went on Lily, “Fred likes 
* me to go with the best people, and you 
can’t hold up your head anywhere un- 
less you dress as well and entertain as 
much as the others do—now can you?” 

“You certainly can’t. In the present 
edition of our social life, that is Les- 
son Number One, Book A.” 

“Well, there you are,” said Lily, ap- 
parently thoroyghly justified in her 
own mind for every extravagance of 
which she had ever been guilty. Mrs. 
Garland smiled to herself. She was a 
wise woman, as some women are wise. 

_ The two young women were inter- 

rupted by Heinrich and Emma Wag- 
ner, the father and mother of Fred. 
They were a charming old couple in 
their very quaintness—he a rather im- 
practical, but delightful old fellow, she 
a kindly, but keen-witted old lady. 

Lily introduced Mrs. Garland, and 
after a few moments of somewhat 
broken conversation, took her into the 
dining-room. They left Heinrich great- 
ly impressed by the handsome visitor ; 
Emma, however, did not care so 
much -for her. As she expressed it: 
“Who has changed your son’s wife 
from the girl she was when they were 
married ?—Women like her!” 


Lily and Mrs. Garland had been out 
of the drawing-room only a little 
while when Fred returned, looking 
very tired—which weariness his mother 
noted with an anxious eye, and after 
he had kissed her, she asked: 

“Why are you looking so pale? You 
are not ill?” 

“No, Mother, no. I’m tired, that’s 
all.” He walked wearily across the 
room and sank into a chair with a sigh. 
From the dining-room came a roar of 
laughter. Fred smiled wearily. 

“Ah, Lily! She has guests. I had for- 
gotten.” He passed his hand slowly 
across his forehead as though to brush 
cobwebs from his mind. 

“Is that anything new?” asked his 
mother, rather bitterly. 

“But I don’t want-Lily to think that 
rao” 

‘ “Go to your room and rest. I will tell 
er.” 

“But Mother, there is something I 
must—” 

“Never mind now. Look at your 
poor eyes; they are so tired! And your 
head—it feels like it would burst, . 
doesn’t it?” 

“Yes. Oh, I couldn’t meet people 
now.” He put his hands to his head 
with an expression of pain and stared 
down at the floor. 

“I know how it feels,” said his 
mother softly, feeling his brow. “No 
wonder it is so when you slave all day 
and nearly all the night as well!” 

- “American style!” interrupted Hein- 
rich. “Work like a horse and sleep like 
a mosquito.” 

Lily entered suddenly from the din- 
ing-room, looking back and laughing. 

“That’s the funniest thing I ever 
heard!” she cried gaily, and turning, 
flitted across the room to Fred. and 
kissed him. 

“How are you, darling?” he asked, 
petting the hand he held affectionately, 
and standing beside her. 

“Oh, we’re just having the grandest 
time! Of course, we’ve missed you!” 

“Huh!” muttered Emma under her 
breath. 

“Have you, dear?’ asked Fred 
gently. 

“Certainly we have!” She tapped his 
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shoulder coquettishly with her fan. 


“Why did you stay out so late, bad, bad © 


boy ?” 
“I—I was busy,” he said, somewhat 
slowly. = 


“T have the best business man in all. 


the city for a husband, and I am so 
proud of him, bless his old heart,” she 
said gaily, smiling into his eyes. 

“And—you love him?” he asked. 

“Of course I do. And always shall.” 
Fred sat down and took her on his 
knee. 

“You hear?” 
Emma, smiling. 

“Yes, I hear,” said Emma; but the 
tone of her voice was different, and 
with Emma, tones meant emotions, not 
diplomacy, as with Mrs. Garland. 

“By the way, dear—” began Lily. 

“Yes?” asked Fred. 

“My new fur coat comes home to- 
morrow—” 

“Dear, I’m not in the mood for talk- 
ing about such things to-night,” inter- 
rupted Fred slowly. 

“Why not?” pouted Lily, drawing a 
little away from him in his arms. 

“I’m tired.” 

“He is very tired,” added Emma. 

“A glass of champagne will fix him 
- all right.” 

“I don’t care for champagne, dear,” 
said Fred quietly. 

“And to drink—it is not good for 
him,” added Emma. 

“At least come and greet our 
friends,” persisted Lily, pulling at him. 
“Let them see that I have a husband.” 

“But I’m not dressed.” 

“They'll understand.” 

“And I’m tired.” He ‘looked at her 
almost imploringly; but she was so 
busy with her own wish that she did 
not notice the utter weariness in his 
eyes. 

“We wont keep you a minute, They 
are going right now. Oh, come on, 
darling—to please me!” With a sigh, 
Fred rose from his seat and let her 
lead him towards the door. “That’s it,” 
she cried jubilantly. “You’re a dear, 
good boy to do as wifey asks you, and 
here’s your reward.” She kissed him 
lightly, and went through the door. 
He waited, leaning against it. 


said Heinrich to 
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“The truant husband is safely re-— 
turned,” she announced to the 
within. “Here he is!” She turn 
to Fred: “Come, dear.” 
parents and said 


ests 
back 


Fred turned to his 
quickly : 

“Don’t go to bed till they are gone, 
I have something very important te 
tell you.” 

He walked through the door of the 
dining-room with Lily, and left Hein- 
rich and Emma staring after him. 

“IT am troubled,” said Emma slowly. 

“You are -his’ mother,” answered 
Heinrich gently, “and you worry too 
much, Let us go, and when they have 
gone we will come back to hear what he 
has to say.” 

The two old people left. A few mo- 
ments later Fred reéntered, took a cig- 
arette from his case and sat down. 
wearily to smoke it. He had scarcely 
oe himself when Lily followed 

im. 

“Aren’t you going to say good-night 
to your guests?” she asked, with a note 
of surprise in her voice. 

“Please give them my excuses,” an- 
swered Fred. 

“Fred, dear—” began Lily. 

“Please.” i 

For a moment she hesitated, then 
turned with a noticeable flounce : “Very 
well; but I don’t like it a little bit.” 

Fred sat in silence, listening wear- 
ily to the sounds of leave-taking in the 
hall. After the last guest had gone, 
Lily reéntered. 

“T don’t think it was very nice of 
you,” she said, frankly displeased. 

“T’m sure they understand,” an- 
swered Fred. 

“T hope they did.” 

“So don’t be cross, please—please.” 

“Very well—this time,” answered 
Lily after a pause. 

“Thank you, dear. And now—come 
and sit down with me.” 

Lily went to him and sat on his lap. 
He buried his face in her shoulder and 
clutched her to him fiercely. 

“What is the matter with you to- 
night?” she asked, a trace of anxiety 
coming into her manner. 

“I’ve had a—dreadful day.” 

“T’m so sorry.” 
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“You are sorry, aren’t you?” he 
asked slowly. 

“Of course I am. How can you ask 
such a thing?” 

There was a pause. 

“My troubles are your troubles?” he 
asked again. 

“Certainly. And if I could help you 
_ I should be only too glad to do it.” 

He hugged her to him even closer. 

“It’s good to hear you say that,” he 
murmured. 

She suddenly sat up quite straight, 
and loosening herself somewhat from 
his embrace, turned around and faced 
him. 

“Fred a 

“And you love me?” he persisted. 

“Certainly I do. But I don’t under- 
stand.” 

“You know I love you more than 
anything in the world, that since 
we've been married, my one thought 
has been to make you happy, to give 
you everything that you could wish 
for.” 


“Yes, dear! But what is it? What’s 
wrong?” Frank. impatience had taken 
the place of anxiety in her voice. 

“Let us sit quietly like this—for a 
little while,” said Fred slowly. “Then 
I will tell you, everything.” 

She squirmed impatiently in his 
arms. 

“You frighten me, dear. You frighten 
me.” 

“S-s-s-sh!” He closed his eyes and 
held her to him. She resigned herself 
to the inevitable, and sat in his em- 
brace, staring with wide-eyed impa- 
tience across the drawing-room. 

Heinrich and Emma entered slowly, 
saw the two together, and paused, 
watching them. Fred presently opened 
his eyes and saw them. 

“We have come—as we promised,” 
said Emma. 

“We said we would,” supplemented 
Heinrich. 

“You asked them to come?” asked 
Lily furiously of her husband, rising 
to her feet. 

“Yes. I have something very im- 
portant to tell you all. Sit down, all of 

ou.” 
J In silence the three sat down, and 
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gazed at him a little apprehensively. 
Fred stood before them, frowning in 
an attempt to keep the pain out of his 
eyes. 

“For a long time,” he began, “I have 
been considering whether or not I ought 
to tell you what I have been fighting 
against for the past year. Now, I must 
tell you. You must summon all your 
courage for what I have to say to 

ou.” 

“What has happened, Fred?” asked 
Lily, nervously, now thoroughly fright- 
ened by his manner. 

“During the past two years, as you 
know, I have extended my operations 
considerably. I have wanted to give you 
all the best that I could, and I have 
worked day and night to do it. Times 
have been desperately hard for over a 
year. Money has been very tight—and 
in my business one must have money. 
I was over-extended. I’d been trying to 
do too much, and when things began to: 
go against me, I tried to draw in; but 
I couldn’t. I had to go on or go down! 
And so I tried to fight it through. Al- 
though I’ve known for months how 
great the odds were against me, still, 
there was always a chance that things 
might turn, and as I didn’t want to 
alarm any of you without cause, I didn’t 
say anything. Well, to-day it came. 
Everything is gone—everything! I am 
bankrupt.” 

“Bankrupt!” cried Lily. 

He nodded, and added: “To-morrow, 
everyone will know.” 

“Oh!” Lily looked about her wildly 
like a hurt animal. 

Emma went to her son, and putting 
her arm on his shoulder, said gently: 

“And you have been bearing this— 
so long—all alone!” 

“And to-morrow, everyone will 
know!” gasped Lily, half to herself. 

Fred sat down and wiped his fore- 
head with his handkerchief nervously. 

“For days I’ve been under a great 
strain. To-day has been the worst of 
all; but I am trying to pull myself to- 
gether—to keep control of myself—and 
you must help me—all of you.” 

“Of course we will help you,” said 
his mother, trying to hide the tears in 
her voice. : 











“Sure we will,” added Heinrich. 
“Such things happen all the time. Peo- 
ple get up in the world; then they go 
down; then they start all over and get 


ou. All you have to do is to keep your 
health and your strength.” 

“You're right, Father,” said Fred, 
cheered by the old man’s implicit belief 
in, him. “With health and strength I 
am sure to get where I was before; but 
the one thing I must do now, before all 
others, is to come out of this with clean 
hands. I must keep my good name.” 

“A good name—that is everything,” 
agreed Emma, nodding. 

“T owe a great deal; but sooner or 
later I shall pay it all—every penny.” 

“That is right, my son,” agreed his 
mother again. 

“First of all,” continued Fred, this 
time with a sigh, “we must sell the 
house.” 

“Sell—the house?” interrupted Lily 
suddenly, a wail of protest in her 
voice. 

“Yes, dear,” said Fred gently. 

“Then where shall we live?” 

“We'll find a nice, comfortable flat, 
where we will live as carefully as we 
can till we get on our feet again.” 

“Live in a flat!” The wail in Lily’s 
voice became stronger. 

“We must, dear. The house, the fur- 
niture and the car will all have to be 
sold.” 

“We must sell everything?” she per- 
sisted, her mouth trembling. 

“Yes, dear. To help my creditors, I 
must raise all the cash I possibly can. 

“Sell everything? I didn’t know it 
was as bad as that!” Lily suddenly 
buried her head on the arm of the chair 
in which she was sitting, and broke into 
racking sobs. Her husband stared down 
at her in agony. 

“Don’t. Please don’t. It breaks my 
heart to see you cry. God knows I’d 
have kept it from you if I could!” 

He tried to take her in his arms; 
but she shook herself loose and con- 
tinued to sob uncontrollably. 

“Bankrupt! That is the last thing 
I ever thought would happen to us!” 
she cried. 

“It isn’t going to be as hard as you 
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up again. That’s the way it will be with 
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think, dear,” said Fred with an effort. 
“The first few months will be the dark 
ones; but they’ll soon pass away. Why, 
things are brighter for me already. My 
father and mother have shown me that 
they love me and are willing to hel 
me—and you'll love me and try to help 
me too, wont you?” 

“Yes—of course,” Lily managed te 
stammer through her tears. 

“Then don’t you see what a good — 
start I have? I have my health afd 
my strength and the same brain and 
my love for you—and you’re ready to 
= You can help me—help me a great ~ 

eal.” 

“How?” murmured Lily from the 
arm of the chair. 

He paused. She looked up at him 
slowly. He pointed meaningly at the 
magnificent rope of pearls around her 
neck. With a convulsive movement, she 
sat up, stared at him open-mouthed, 
and clasped her hands over the jewels. 

“My pearls!” she gasped. 

“I’m in trouble, dear,” answered 
Fred slowly, a sudden new note of pain 
in his voice. Yi 

“But they’re mine—they’re mine!” 
wailed Lily. 

“But it will help him!” said Emma 
very slowly, staring steadily at her 
daughter-in-law. 

“And he will get you others,” added 
Heinrich, also very slowly, his eyes 
fixed upon her, a line coming between 
his brows suddenly. 

“Dear!” Fred held out his arms to 
er. 

Lily stared at him, her mouth trem- 
bling, her white bosom rising and fall- 
ing beneath the pearls over which her 
hands were clutched. 

Suddenly she burst out into wilder 
sobs than before, and in an agony of 
selfishness, buried her head in her arms, 
moaning, 

“They’re mine! They’re mine!’ 





































II 





Lity, Fred, and Heinrich and Emma 
lived for a year and a half in a sixty- 
dollar-a-month flat on Amsterdam 
Avenue. Everything. that had been part 






of Lily’s beautiful home had gone, and 


- although Fred was paying his debts 


off rapidly, and quickly nearing the 
time when he would be able to start 
anew and amass another fortune, Lily, 
seeing only the unhappiness of the day, 
and brooding over the past, grew more 
and more miserably unhappy. 

One hot summer afternoon, Mrs. 
Garland, her latest visitor the night that 
Fred had announced his bankruptcy to 
his family, strolled into the flat, dressed, 
as usual, gorgeously, and invited Lily 
out for a walk in the park. Lily ac- 
cepted gladly ; but they had not been out 
long, when an approaching thunder- 
storm that developed into a downpour 
of rain as soon as they reached the 
door, drove them into the house. 

Emma was busy in the kitchen mak- 
ing noodles, and Heinrich was taking 
a nap. Mrs. Garland amused herself 
with Lily. She looked her over quizzic- 
ally as they sat down, then said quietly: 

‘That is a pretty gown.” 

“Do you think so?” Lily was obvi- 
ously pleased. 

“Yes indeed. It is a very pretty one.” 

“It’s a last year’s gown made over.” 

Mrs. Garland laughed heartily. 

“Oh, no, my dear—” 

“But it is!” interrupted Lily. 

“You can tell that to your husband; 
but not to me. Oh, no. Not to me!” 

“But I tell you that it is!” persisted 
Lily, nettled and somewhat puzzled by 
her tone. 

“Tt is this year’s style and quite a nice 
model,” continued Mrs. Garland im- 
perturbably. 

“But Marion, I—” began Lily. Emma 
entered, looking for some plates. Lily 
stopped short. Emma got the plates, 
looked at the two women quickly, and 
returned to the kitchen with a word 
of apology. 

Mrs. Garland rose and walked about 
the room, examining the simple furni- 
ture curiously. 

“Don’t try to fool me, dear. I’m not 
only your friend; but I buy them, and 
I know.” 

“I—I got it at a sale,” began Lily 
nervously. 

“Yes, dear,” murmured Mrs. Gar- 
land encouragingly. 
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“No I didn’t! I didn’t get it at a sale!” 
The secret she had kept to herself so 
long finally became more than Lily 
could bear any more. “I bought it and 
I owe for it. Yes, and I owe for some 
other things as well!” She paused 
breathlessly. Mrs. Garland watched her, 
inwardly greatly amused, outwardly all 
sympathy and understanding. 

“I had to have them—I had to!” 
went on Lily desperately, not even look- 
ing at her visitor. “For the first year 
or so I was able to manage with the 
clothes I owned. Then they began to 
get old-fashioned and shabby and the 
other women used to smile at me as 
much as to say, ‘Oh, you poor dear 
thing! I’m so sorry for you.’ And no 
one, not even another woman, knows 
how that hurts until she has tried it!” 

“Women are cats, my dear!” Mrs. 
Garland sympathized comfortably. 
“There is no denying it; they certainly 
are cats.” 

Almost hysterically, Lily told the 
whole story of her unescapable desire 
for pretty clothes, of the temptation 
of every show window, till at last she 
ordered one thing after another, tell- 
ing the clerk to “Charge it, please,” 
until she was three hundred dollars in 
debt without a cent to pay the bills. 

“Marion, what can I do?” she finally 
asked, miserably, out of breath with 
the telling of her tale. 

“What do other women do?” coun- 
tered Mrs. Garland. 

“Other women?” Lily ‘apparently 
never had thought of other women. 

“Of course. Do you think you’re the 
only woman in the world who loves 
pretty things?” 

- “But if she can’t afford them—” be- 
gan Lily. : 

Mrs. Garland shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“What do you mean?” asked Lily, 
struck by the shrug. 

Emma appeared with tea and cakes, 
and putting them on the table, invited 
the two to have something. Lily waited 
impatiently till she had returned to the 
kitchen; then, sitting down across the 
tea table from Mrs, Garland, asked 
anxiously : 

“What do you mean? Tell me.” 











Mrs. Garland dropped a cube of 
sugar and a lemon peel into her cup. 

“IT mean just what I said: ‘Do you 
think you’re the only woman in the 
world who likes pretty things?” 

“But if she can’t afford them—?” 

“How did you manage?” 

_ “But the tradespeople will go to 
Fred when I don’t pay—and then 
what?” 

Mrs. Garland sipped her tea for a 
moment, then laid the cup down and 
regarded her hostess calmly. 

“Lily, our men are the cleverest and 
the brainiest in the world, and yet their 
wives fool them and lie to them—and 
get away with it—in a way that’s sim- 
ply incredible. My dear, if the dress- 
makers and milliners in this town 
were to tell one-tenth of what they 
know, there would be such a social 
earthquake, that even Liberty, being a 
woman, would feel it.” 

“Dressmakers — milliners?”’ queried 
Lily densely. 

“I know you don’t understand, be- 
cause until recently your husband has 
given you everything you wanted. So 
long as a husband can do that, and 
does it, there’s generally no trouble; 
but if he doesn’t—” 

“Well?” asked Lily. 

“That’s where the dressmakers and 
milliners come in,” announced Mrs. 
Garland cryptically, pouring herself an- 
other cup of tea. 

“But how ?” persisted Lily. 

“Many a_ husband begrudges his 
wife a five-dollar bill to spend as she 
pleases, who doesn’t care what she 
spends for gowns and things. It isn’t 
because he wants her to have them. 
Oh no! It’s for the same reason that he 
has a handsome limousine and because 
he thinks that clothes and jewels show 
how liberal and prosperous he is! Of 
course, no man will admit this. He’d 
rave if you suggested it to him; but 
believe me, it’s the truth just the same. 
A woman in such a position buys a 
gown for one hundred and fifty dollars. 
The dressmaker puts it on the bill at 
two hundred, and when hubby pays, 
the dressmaker hands Madam Custom- 
sal fifty dollars in cash—simple, isn’t 
ti 
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“But look at the hold the dressmaker 
has over the woman—” protested Lily. 

“Well, a woman who needs money 
must take some chances.” 

se | see.” 

“Now take the other kind of hus- 
band—the kind who wont or can’t give 
the wife what she wants. She buys the 
hundred and fifty dollar gown and has 
it put on the bill at fifty—” 

“But wont her husband know ?” 

“Did your husband know about the 
hat? And how many Americans know 
anything about gowns, anyhow? Not 
one in a thousand! American men seem 
to know ‘the value of everything ex- 
cept what their wives buy.” 

“But Marion,” persisted Lily, fasci- 
nated and consumed with curiosity at 
this new world of intrigue suddenly 
opened up before her, “even if the wom- 
an makes her husband think that the 
gown cost only fifty dollars instead of a 
hundred and fifty—she still has to pay 
the dressmaker the other hundred.” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Garland non- 
committally. 

“Well, where does she get it?” de- 
manded Lily impatiently. 

“Ah, that is the point of the entire 
story,” smiled Mrs. Garland pleasantly. 
She noted that Lily’s cup was empty, 
and poured her a new cup. Lily watched 
her handle the tea things, fascinated. 
Mrs. Garland was nimble of both finger 
and wit. 

“Well, where does she?” Lily 

squirmed in the throes of unslaked curi- 
osity. 
“Cake?” asked Mrs. Garland. Lily 
refused the cake and watched her guest. 
Mrs. Garland looked speculatively into 
the sugar bowl. Presently she looked 
up. . 

“Look the matter in the face,” she 
said quietly. “To-day, the woman who 
doesn’t keep up with the procession, 
who doesn’t have fashionable clothes 
and money to entertain with, might 
just as well be in a nunnery. Some 
women are satisfied to be in a nunnery 
and some are not, and when a woman 
isn’t satisfied, especially if she has once 
had the clothes and the money, she fi- 
nally makes up her mind to get them— 
and she can’t get them from a woman!” 






































Lily sat back in her chair with a 


That's terrible!” 

“But true.” 

Lily regarded Mrs. Garland for sev- 
eral moments in silence. Finally she 


= asked: 


“But how—how can a woman do 
such a thing—and her husband not 
know ?” 

“Easily. The recorded method would 
fill a volume that thick”—she indicated 
the thickness of a very thin volume with 
her thumb and forefinger—‘“and the 
unrecorded one would drive Carnegie 
to bankruptcy! For instance: there’s a 
woman we both know. She’s good look- 
ing and attractive, and her husband 
can’t give her the things she thinks she 
ought to have. Well, she has a friend— 
a most charming woman—who has a 
really beautiful apartment in one of 
the most exclusive buildings in the city. 
The friend knows some men—rich 
men—and occasionally our friend goes 


to the apartment to meet one of them.” 


Mrs. Garland toyed with her teaspoon. 

“It’s awful—it’s awful!” said Lily, 
horrified. “And you say I know a wom- 
an who does it?” 

“Ves,” 

“Tt’s impossible. I couldn’t know such 
a@ woman!” 

“Just the same—you do,” insisted 
Mrs. Garland pleasantly. 

Lily gazed at her visitor in thought, 
muttering over and over to herself: 
“Who could it be—who could it be?” 
Suddenly she looked up. Something in 
the older woman’s eyes caught hers. 

“Marion!” she exclaimed. “You!” 

“Lily el 

“It’s you!” Lily rose to her feet and 
stared at her. 

Mrs. Garland rose also and stared 
back. Suddenly she laughed. 

“Well, what of “it?” she shrugged. 
“Why do you turn away from me? I’m 
no different than I was five minutes 
ago. You said you were in trouble and 
asked me-to tell you a way out and 
I told you. You—wont tell anyone ?” 

“No—no.” Lily kept staring at her 
as though she were in a nightmare. 

“If my husband could only give 
me—” began Mrs. Garland. 
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“Stop! Stop! Don’t talk about such 
things ; don’t talk about them!” 

Mrs. Garland swept towards the 
door. 

“All right. This is what a woman 
gets for trying to help a friend. Never 
again for me—and remember, you 
promised not to tell.” She paused at the 
door and looked back. “Are we going 
to be friends, or aren’t we?” 

No answer, 

“Well?” 

Lily remained standing, staring at her 
in silence. 

“Just as you say, then: but you can 
always find me home any morning be- . 
fore eleven,”—with which parting shot, 
Mrs. Garland made a splendid exit, 
leaving Lily alone, walking mechanic- 
ally about, and thinking. There are 
times when it is dangerous to think. 

Fred returned shortly after, and 
within a few minutes, dinner was ready. 
All through the meal, although Fred 
and the two old people tried to make 
conversation, Lily remained quiet and 
abstracted, gazing into vacancy. Emma 
made half-veiled remarks giving -voice 
to half of what she thought, and Fred 
continually stopped her by putting in 
word and remark after remark in de- 
fense of Lily, blaming himself for hav- 
ing taught her the extravagant habits 
that made her unhappy and unwilling 
to do the practical duties of a house 
wife. 

Lily excused herself and went to her 
room. In a few moments, she returned, 
hatted and cloaked for the street. 

Fred looked up in surprise from his 
place at the table as she entered. 

“Where are you going, dear?” he: 
asked. 

“For a walk,” replied Lily shortly. 

“But you have had no dinner.” 

“I must go now.” 

“But Lily—!” 

“I must get away for a little while.” 
Her words tumbled one over the other 
breathlessly. “I’ve been stifling in here 
all day and I must go out—into the 
air—or I shall scream!” 

Fred rose from his seat. 

“T’ll go with you.” 

“No,” she objected. 

“But dear—” he began, puzzled. 
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“T must be alone—I couldn’t talk to 
anyone—I couldn’t do it.” 

She paced up and down nervously 
near the door, pulling on her gloves. 

“But if you'll only—” began Fred 
again. 

“Please! Please! Please!” she almost 
screamed, and flinging out of the door, 
slammed it after her. 

Slowly Fred sat down at his place 
and looked vacantly at Lily’s empty 
chair across from him. 


III 


As THE months sped by, there be- 
came apparent a subtle change in Lily. 
No one who was seeing her from day 
to day would notice it under ordinary 
circumstances; but anyone who had 
known her the summer that Mrs. Gar- 

- land made her call and told her about 
the milliners, and then, not having seen 
her, were to meet her again four months 
later, would have felt, rather than have 
seen the change. 

Emma, one morning, talked seriously 
to Heinrich about the fact that she 
seemed to have clothes far too expen- 
sive for Fred to buy; but Heinrich 
pooh-poohed her suspicions, accusing 
her of letting the “mother-in-law” get 
the best of her. Emma said nothing 
further ; but there was something in her 
silence, and she presently brought a 
lot of Lily’s new expensive clothes to 
show Heinrich—who, when she de- 
scribed how much they must cost, 
looked greatly troubled. They were in- 
terrupted by Fred’s arrival from down- 
town. He had dropped in to tell his 
mother that he had gotten a fine new 
agency, including two large buildings, 
one on Central Park West, the other 
on Riverside Drive. She hurriedly re- 
moved the clothes she had had out of 
Lily’s closet; but Fred did not appear 
to notice anything unusual about it. 

In great good humor he kissed his 
mother good-by and went out. 


He had not been gone long when’ 


Lily entered, and finding that her 
clothes had been disturbed, began to 
quarrel with Emma—the quarrel last- 
ing until Heinrich separated the two 





women and got them inte- separate | 
rooms practically by main force. 

Mrs. Garland arrived soon after, and 
was admitted by Lily, who had been 
standing near the door looking at some 
handsome new photographs she had 
had takeu. 2 

“So you answer the bell now,” 
laughed Mrs. Garland. 

“T’ve just had a fuss with the old 
lady,” explained Lily. 

“A fuss with the old lady?” inquired 
Mrs. Garland, suddenly interested. 

“Ves, ”» 

“Anything important?” 

“Same old thing—Fred’s hard work a 
and the money I spend.” 

“Well, far be it from me to obtrude 
my opinions where they are not wanted ; 
but I tell you I wouldn’t have them 
here.” 

“Fred wouldn’t send them away.” 

“Have you suggested it?” 

“No. It wouldn’t do any good.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Garland, sit- 
ting down, “no woman knows what 
she can do with a man till she tries it. 
Take my advice. Have your husband 
find another home for them. You’re en- 
titled to have your home to yourself, 
and”’—she lowered her voice—‘“this is 
dangerous.” 

Lily sat down opposite Mirs. Gar- 
land and was silent for a moment. 

“T almost believe it,” she agreed pres- 
ently. “He’s harmless enough; but I’m 
beginning to think she suspects some- 
thing.” 

“Then why keep a spy in your own 
home?” 

“What can I do?” 

“Make a stand for your rights and 
you'll get them.” 

“You don’t know how Fred loves 
them,” replied Lily hopelessly. 

Mrs. Garland arched her eyebrows. 

“Something will happen,” she said 
meaningly, “—some little thing. She'll 
suspect, go with it to your husband, 
and then—Vesuvius!” 

“Oh, if he ever finds out!” whispered 
Lily. “The disgrace of it!” 

“There’s no chance of his doing it 
except through her,” replied Mrs. Gar- 
land with finality. 

“T don’t know!” Lily stared, horribly 
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~ frightened at the very thought, straight 


before her. 

“T do. When it comes to being fooled, 
the unsuspecting husband makes a boy 
of five look like a diplomat. Take my 
husband, for instance—and he’s an av- 
erage. I can make him think that black 
-is white and that red is blue. I can per- 
suade him that to-day is to-morrow 
and that yesterday never was. I can 
make him say ‘Woof! Woof!’ and sit 
up with the biscuit on his nose till I 
give him the word—and it’s all done 
with kindness and without the aid of a 
' whip.” She laughed  reminiscently. 
- “Why, I even fixed it about the seal- 
skin coat.” 

“How?” asked Lily, diverted. She 
had learned that Mrs. Garland’s experi- 
ences in explaining things to her hus- 
band were often as good as a play. 

Mrs. Garland rose, in order to be 
- able to make gestures. Like all other 

clever people, she loved to act. 
~ _ “Easily. You remember, I bought it 
new about a month ago. I knew that 
it would never do to let him know that, 
nor that I paid twelve hundred dollars 
for it, so I fussed the lining up a little 
and pawned it for a hundred in the 
name of ‘Mrs. Blackwood.’ Day before 
yesterday, I told him that a certain 
‘Mrs. Blackwood,’ a friend of mine, 
who had sailed the previous day to 
make her permanent home in South 
America, having no further use for her 
beautiful sealskin coat, had pawned it 
at a ridiculously low figure and given 
me the ticket. Thereupon I turned the 
ticket over to him and asked him to 
and see if it wasn’t.a real bargain. 
he result was that he returned home 
that evening, glowing with the happi- 
ness of a noble deed well done, and 
made me a present of my own coat. 
Rather neat that, what?” 

Mrs. Garland sat down, laughing 

merrily at her own cleverness. 


“T .couldn’t fool Fred that way,” 


said Lily, rather moodily. 

“As I before remarked,” observed 
Mrs. Garland facetiously, “you never 
know till you try.” 

“You didn’t want to see me about 
anything particular, did you?” asked 
Lily, trying to change the subject. 
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“No. I thought I’d ask you, tho: 
if you had seen Mrs. Fartingdon's = 
apartment—” 

At the name, Lily started, and sprang 
to her feet with a gesture of fright. 

“It’s all right,” soothed Mrs.. Gar- 
land easily. “How could they know any- 
thing ?” 

“That’s another thing I’m afraid of,” 
whispered Lily. “It’s too near.” 

“Nonsense. People don’t even know 
their next door neighbors in New 
York.” 

“But I might be seen!” 

“Turn a corner in this town and 
you’re in another world. You're al- 
lowed to call on your friends, aren’t 
you? Don’t be foolish, dear.” 

“Just the same, I wish she hadn’t 
moved,” persisted Lily uneasily. 

“You wont when you’ve seen the 
apartment. Of course, it isn’t all fixed 
up yet, and so I’m just going over to 
see if I can help her out in any way. 
It’s simply charming, my dear. You 
never saw a prettier view of the 
River.” 

Lily walked to the table, picked up 
a couple of her photographs and looked 
at them idly. They were new ones. 
Emma had rebuked her for their ex- 
pensiveness when she had had them 
taken. She showed them. to Mrs. Gar- 
land. 

“Like them?” she asked. 

“I should say I do. They’re beautiful. 
And how stunning your figure is! Keep 
it that way, my dear. The average 
American woman who begins as a 
beauty, ends as a bust.” 

“Don’t worry. I’ll keep my figure,” 
said Lily coolly. 

Mrs. Garland begged the photo- 
graphs. Lily gave them to her, delighted 
at the implied compliment. As she was 
wrapping them, Mrs. Garland, idly 

owdering her nose before the mirror 
in her vanity case, remarked wearily: 

“Heard from Mr. Vanberg to-day. 
He wants me to dine with him this 
evening.” 

“Are you going?” There was interest 
in Lily’s voice. Vanberg paid well for 
his pleasures. 

“No. He’s too old.” 

“He’s not so very old,” said Lily. 
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“Oh no; he only rowed stroke when 
Washington crossed the Delaware!” 

They laughed. Heinrich and Emma 
entered, and Mrs. Garland left—after 
which Lily, going to her room, discov- 

ered that her clothes had been disar- 
ranged. 

Immediately the quarrel which had 
been left in the air at Mrs. Garland’s 
arrival was renewed ; but this time with 
ten times the bitterness on Lily’s part. 
She lashed the two old people viciously 
with every thought and phrase of cut- 
ting cruelty she could summon to her 
mind. They were both almost in tears 
and ready to leave, when Fred entered. 

He took in the situation at a glance 
and demanded to know the trouble. 

When Emma told her son that she 
had decided it was not right for a 
father and mother to live with their 
son and his wife, he demanded to know 
who had put that thought into their 
heads. They said nothing. He turned 
to his wife. 

“Who was the cause of this?” he 
asked shortly. 

“I simply said I thought it would be 
better if in the future we all didn’t 
live together,” said Lily, rather sulkily, 
but plainly a little frightened. 

“Why better?” 

“Because—you and I would be hap- 
pier if we lived alone.” 

“You mean to say that you consider 
them—in the way?” 

“Yes,” answered Lily obstinately. 

“Well, I don’t!” replied Fred an- 
grily. 

“It shall be as Lily says. I will go to 
look for rooms now—at once,” began 
Heinrich, starting towards the door. 

Fred stopped him. 

“You wont, Father. We have been to- 
gether and we shall remain together.” 

“I don’t want them in my home any 
longer!” cried Lily suddenly, her anger 
completely beyond control. 

“Why ?” asked Fred sharply, holding 
his temper with difficulty. 

“T can’t get along with your mother !” 
Lily’s voice became suddenly as hard as 
nails. “What other woman would have 
tolerated the presence of a father-in- 
law and a mother-in-law as I have?” 

“Tolerated !” Fred clenched his fists. 
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“Please remember you are speaking of 
my father and mother!” he warned 
ominously. “They will stay,” he added. 

“That is your final decision?” asked 
Lily after a pause. 

“It is!” answered Fred sharply. 

“Then if they stay, I go.. You must 
choose between them and me.” 

Fred looked at her fixedly. 

“Well, have you chosen?” she asked. 

“I have,” said Fred slowly. She 
picked up her hat and cloak from a 
chair. Fred apparently did not notice 
the action. 

“And which do you choose?” 

“All of you.” 

“All of us?” 

“Yes. They will stay and you will 
stay.” 

“Oh no, I sha’n’t.” Lily turned to the 
glass and straightened her hat. 

Fred watched her in silence for a 
long moment. 

“Where do you think you will go?” 
he asked finally. 

“Wherever I please,” she answered 
lightly, putting on her coat. 

“You'll stay at home,” said Fred 
quietly. 

“We'll see!” 

“You'll stay at home!” Fred’s voice 
grew a little louder. 

“And if I don’t—will you beat me?” 
She laughed at him, cruelly. 

“You'll stay at home!” 
Fred, his voice like iron. 

“Oh! You can’t bully me!’ She 
tossed her head and started to open the 
door. 

“You'll stay here! You’ll stay here!” 
Fred advanced a step towards her 
and struck the table between them a 
blow that made the room quiver. Their 
eyes met. Slowly those of the guilty 
wife dropped. 

“Here at home where you be-, 
long,” finished Fred, his voice as raw 
as a winter gale. 

He pointed to a chair. 

Her eyes to the floor, Lily slowly 
walked towards it and sat down. 


repeated 


IV 


Mrs. FarrINGDON’s apartment in 
the beautiful new building on River- 
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side Drive overlooking the Hudson and 
the Palisades, was unquestionably, as 
Mrs. Garland had said, magnificent. 

Mrs. Farringdon was a woman of 
considerable culture. Whatever else 
she might have been, she had an artist’s 
eye for color and an artist’s ear for 
delicate harmonies. Not less beautiful, 
but considerably enhancing the original 
attractions of the place, were the fur- 
nishings she had installed in her new 
quarters. They were exquisite. Nothing 
else could describe them. 

Mrs. Garland had called. Mrs. Far- 
ringdon was reading her an extract 
from Shelley : 


“Swifter far than summer’s flight, 
Swifter far than youth’s delight, 
Swifter far than happy night 

Art thou come and gone. 


As the earth when leaves are dead, 
As the night when sleep is sped, 
As the heart when joy is fled, 

I am left alone—alone.” 


“Isn’t that exquisite?” she asked 


ecstatically. 

Mrs. Garland looked speculatively at 
a battleship lying at anchor in the Hud- 
son and watched it swing three degrees 
in the tide before answering: 

“Every poet seems to think there’s 
something beautiful in being lonesome ; 
but I don’t. So far’s I’m concerned, 
two’s a party and one’s a funeral.” 

“Different temperaments, different 
tastes,” murmured Mrs. Farringdon, 
smiling. She was a beautiful old lady, 
with exquisite gray. hair, and had a 
smile full of sweetness. There are so 
many old ladies with sweet, sweet 
smiles ! 

“I’m going downtown; anything I 
can do for you?” asked Mrs. Gar- 
land. 

“No, thank you,” 
Farringdon gently. 

“How about a frame for Lily’s pic- 
ture?” 

“T bought one this morning. I’ll show 
you.” 

Mrs. Farringdon rang for a maid and 
sent for one of the pictures Lily had 
given Mrs. Garland, which presently 
appeared, handsomely framed in silver. 

“Tt’s charming, of course,” com- 


returned Mrs. 
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mented Mrs. Garland, holding it at 
aes length, “but isn’t it rather sim- 

e?” 

“Certainly. A frame that draws at- 
tention to itself is always a detriment 
to a beautiful picture, and although this 
is merely a photograph, it is really beau- 
tiful. Lily simply must let me keep 
this. When did you see her last?” 

Mrs, Farringdon placed the picture 
of Lily on the drawing-room table and 
sat down. 

“Has Lily been here yet ?” asked Mrs. 
Garland. 

“Not yet.” 

“She is sure to like this room.” Mrs. 
Garland looked about her with large 
appreciation. “Everything is so charm- 
ing and in such good taste.” 

“I am extremely sensitive to my en- 
vironment,” said Mrs. Farringdon, 
delicately. “Anything crude or inhar- 
monious makes me positively unhappy. 
That was one of the reasons why I 
moved. It was a struggle, too, to get 
the landlord’s permission. You see 
had a lease.” 

“He let you break it?” 

“Not exactly. Among his other prop- 
erties, Mr. Walker owns this building 
as well. I had been in the other building 
for some years and he was aware that 
I am a prompt as well as a liberal ten- 
ant—” 

“He—knew ?” 

“Certainly. Just as he knows here. He 
quite naturally objected to my leaving 
the old building to move into the new 
‘one while I had an unexpired lease; 
but he finally consented—not, however, 
until after I had agreed to pay him a 
bonus of four hundred dollars for the 
possible loss he might sustain at the 
Central Park West place through my 
leaving there.” 

“Trust a landlord for that!” 

“Oh, he is very fair. He even let 
me come here without signing the new 
lease. Of course, he knew me, and so 
did the agent. He has a new agent now, 
though. I do hope that we’ll get along 
together nicely. Inconsiderate agents 
can give one so much trouble.” She 
sighed gently. 

“They can, indeed,” agreed Mrs. 
Garland politely. 











Mrs. Farringdon went to the window 
and looked out. 

“T am going to love this room,” she 
said, just as women say it in novels, 
half to herself. “Last night I stood at 
this window for an hour watching the 
sun sink beyond the horizon and then 
watching the purple haze gather over 
the river. Isn’t nature wonderful?” 

“Wonderful!” agreed Mrs. Garland, 
rising to her feet, “—but just the same, 
I’ll put my money on art.” 

“Oh no,” rebuked Mrs. Farringdon 
gently. “No artist can paint as Nature 
does. For instance, don’t you see how 
charming the view is from here?” 

“I do. I also see my taxi standing 
there.” Mrs. Garland started for the 
door. 

“You have a taxi waiting?” inquired 
Mrs. Farringdon with an intonation of 
disapproval. 

“Ves.” 

“My dear!” 

“Why not?. Life is short and papa’s 
from Pittsburgh!” With which Par- 
thian shot, Mrs. Garland made her exit 
and was waved good-by from the win- 

_ dow by Mrs. Farringdon as she entered 
her taxi. 

Shortly afterward, Fred entered to 
have the leases signed, collect the bonus 
and incidentally meet the new tenant. 
He was Walker’s new agent. 

After a short talk with Mrs. Farring- 
don, she left him for a few moments 
to get the currency to pay the bonus. 
After she left, he looked about him, 
taking in the attractive decorations of 
the room with full appreciation, and 
a sudden pang of regret at the thought 
of the beautiful home which had once 
been his and Lily’s. As he thought of, 
her, his eyes fell upon the table, and 
with a start, he realized that he was 
gazing at a photograph of her. He 
picked it up and looked at it closely. 
It was undoubtedly Lily, and an extra- 
ordinarily fine and beautiful photo- 
graph. He felt no emotion of suspicion 
at seeing her picture there, but was 
immensely puzzled. He was holding 
it in his hand, staring at it, when Mrs. 
Farringdon reéntered. 

She smiled quickly; but spoke slow- 
y: 
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“You seem greatly interested,” she 
said courteously. 

“I am. It is such a beautiful picture,” 
said Fred. 

Mrs, Farringdon sat down by the 
table and regarded her new agent judi- 
cially. After a pause she continued 
graciously : 

“I—I am not accustomed to doing 
things this way; but you are obviously 
a — and a man of the world— 
an aoe | 

“Yes?” The puzzled frown deepened 
a little between Fred’s brows. 

He sat down and looked at Mrs. 
Farringdon intently. She continued — 
quietly ; 

“Well—if I were to do you.a fayor— 
would you reciprocate if the chance 
should ever come?” 


“I don’t understand,” said Fred, 
slowly. 
_ “You are the agent of the build- 
ing—” 

“Yes.” 


“Would it ensure a friendly attitude 
on your part towards me if I were to 
introduce you to this lady?” 

“Introduce me?” Fred’s voice was a 
little thick. The line between his brows 
began to deepen. 

*Ves,’’ 

“Here?” 

“Ves,” 

“You—can do that?” He.spoke with 
difficulty. She attributed it to emotion 
aroused by the beauty of the picture. 

“Certainly,” she replied. There was a 
pause. He looked at her fixedly. She 
began to be a, little worried. “We un- 
derstand each other?” she asked. 

Ves,” 

Fred rose to his feet. 

“When—when could the introduction 
take place?” he asked. 

“You would like it to be soon?” she 
smiled. 

“Yes—if possible.” 

“Tf you'll wait, I’ll call her up now 
on my private wire.” 

“Very well, I’ll wait,” said Fred. : 
Mrs. Farringdon excused herself and 
went out to the little anteroom where 
her personal telephone stood. Fred lis- 
tened, rigid as a steel rod, to what fol- 

lowed: 
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Give me River 6243. 
_ —Yes, 6243. Hello: is that 

River 6243? Oh, is that you? 
This is Mrs. Farringdon. I am getting 


“Hello. 


~ up a little bridge game and would like 


you to make a fourth. You’d 
have a charming partner. . Can 
_ you come? . Qh, I'm sorry. 
Suppose we postpone it till this even- 
ing then. . . . Yes—that will be 
splendid! Eight o’clock. Very well: 
we'll be expecting you. Good-by!” 

She came back into the drawing- 
room. 

“She'll be here at eight.” 

“At eight—what time is it now?” 

“About four.” 

“Very well. I’ll be here at eight.” 

Fred started to go, but found that 
~ he had forgotten the copy of the lease 
he should have kept, and his fountain 
pen. When he returned, Mrs. Farring- 
don laughed. 

“When a pretty woman is involved, 
you men are apt to forget anything,” 
she said. 

“That’s true,” laughed Fred, and left 
her reading Shelley. 


V 


At EIGHT Fred returned. Almost as 
he was ushered into the drawing-room 
to Mrs. Farringdon, who came to greet 
him attired in a most beautiful evening 
gown, the maid handed her a telegram. 

“She isn’t coming?” asked Fred. 

“What makes you think that?” 

Fred pointed to the telegram. 

“Oh, that’s about another matter en- 
tirely.” 

“Are you sure she’ll come?” persisted 
Fred. 

“She'll be here in a minute or two 
now.” Mrs. Farringdon tore the tele- 
gram into bits and dropped them into 
the waste-paper basket. “She lives quite 
near.” 

“Lives quite near?” 

“Ves,” 

“Convenient, isn’t it?” said Fred with 
a facetious smile. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Farringdon 
abstractedly. “You see at times it is dif- 
ficult for her to get away.” 


Why? Oh, she’s married? Is that 
it?” 

“Ves.” 

“Married.” Fred laughed. “That’s a 
great joke on the husband, isn’t it.” He 
laughed again, noisily—too noisily. 
Mrs. Farringdon looked at him with a 
touch of disapprobation. 

“She has been accustomed to having. 
everything she wished,” she explained, 
sitting down, “but of late her husband 
has not been able to give it-to her.” 

“And ‘so she comes here, eh?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Farringdon 
gently. 

“And that’s the reason, eh? She 
wants the clothes and the other things 
her husband can’t give her.” He 
laughed again. 

“Why do you laugh?” 

“Because it’s such a joke on the hus- 
band. I think it’s one of the funniest 
things I ever heard!” He went to the 
table and poured himself out a stiff 
drink of brandy. 

“You'll find that rather strong, I 
think,” cautioned his hostess. 

“Don’t worry: I can stand it.” He 
tossed down the drink. “I could finish 
the decanter now and be perfectly so- 
ber.” It was a fact that in spite of the 
brandy—and he had taken a very stiff 
drink—his face was almost as white as 
chalk, 

“By what name shall I introduce 
you?” she asked. 

“Oh!” He laughed. “Call me—Mr. 
Fortune. That’s not a bad idea: For- 
tune, because I’m fortunate enough to 
meet so beautiful a lady.” 

“Very pretty and romantic!” com- 
mended Mrs. Farringdon with sweet 
bromidity. 

“I’m glad you like it!” replied Fred, 
with another explosive laugh. 

The bell rang. The maid started to 
go to the door. Mrs. Farringdon stopped 
her in the hallway, and went herself, 
leaving Fred alone in the drawing- 
room. 

There were two doors in the room. 
The one leading to the interior of the 
flat Fred suddenly ran to and locked, 
putting the key in his pocket. He backed 
towards the wall beside the electric- 
light switch, which happened to be 





















near the window-seat overlooking the 


Drive. 

‘ He heard Lily say: 

“I’m sorry I’m late! You'll excuse 
me, wont you?” 

“Certainly, dear,” murmured Mrs. 
Farringdon’s gentle voice in response. 
“Take off your wraps.” 

“It’s—it’s Lily!” whispered Fred to 
himself. 

“Now come along and I’ll introduce 
i to a very charming man!” he heard 

rs. Farringdon say to her. 

“Is he really nice?” came back Lily’s 
voice gaily. 

“Indeed he is!” The elder woman’s 
voice held a note of triumph as a host- 
ess’ might hold on introducing the new- 
est lion to her guests. 

“I’m glad of that.”—Lily’s voice 
again, coming down the hall towards 
the door, apparently. Fred’s face 
twisted suddenly into a horrible gri- 
mace. He reached up and switched off 
the lights. 

“I feel sure you'll like him, and—” 
Talking, Mrs. Farringdon had reached 
the entrance and paused. “What is 
this?” she demanded, surprised. Then 
she remembered the apparent embar- 
rassment of her new agent at the 
thought of meeting the beautiful young 
woman in the picture. 

“Oh, I see,” she went on easily, peer- 
ing into the darkness, then smiling 
back upon Lily who, in a gorgeous 
gown of old rose and silver, stood be- 
side her in the lighted hall. “Mr. For- 
tune is romantic and wishes to meet 
you in the dark.” 

“What a novel idea!” laughed Lily 
gaily. 

“We'll not spoil it, will we?” sug- 
gested Mrs. Farringdon. 

“No, indeed,” cried Lily, taking her 
hand. Mrs, Farringdon led her into the 
dark room. 

“Where are you, Mr. Fortune? Oh— 
there you are!” She took Fred’s hand 
and Lily’s and placed them one in the 
other. “This is the lady you wished to 
meet.” 

Lily’s voice bubbled and was musical 
with laughter—apparently as bright 
and unforced as April sunshine. 

“T’m glad to meet you, Mr. Fortune,” 
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she cried in the dark, her hands in two 
strong ones she could not see. “How 
romantic to meet like this!” She 
laughed: “But you’re shivering—surely 
you're not cold!” She laughed again, 
then stopped suddenly with almost 
a.gasp. “Not so hard, please! You are 
hurting my hand.” 

The invisible hands relaxed. 

“That’s better. My goodness—but 
you are strong!” a 

“And now,” said Mrs. Farringdon 
from the side of the room, “after the 
romance of the dark we will have the 
reality of the light.” 

“T don’t know how Mr. Fortune 
feels,” came Lily’s voice, “but I am 
very curious, very curious indeed. 
What a romantic introduction!” She 
laughed again. 

The lights burst on. 

The laughter on Lily’s lips recoiled 
and fell back in her throat with a gasp 
of terror. Before her, her husband’s 
eyes were burning into hers. 

Mrs. Farringdon instantly divined 
that something was wrong. 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

“Her husband,” replied Fred. His 
voice was as level as the desert hori- 
zon—and as lifeless. 

With a cry of terror, the exquisite 
Mrs. Farringdon fell against the wall 
of the drawing-room. She was about 
to plead with him wildly, when sud- 
denly the memory of what Mrs. Gar- 
land had told her once about his parents 
flashed through her mind. He loved 
them above all things: She must get 
them! She ran for the door, was out 
of the apartment and on the curb, in 
her evening gown and hatless, waving 
frantically for a taxicab, within a min- 
ute. A taxi was just starting down the 
street. The hum of its engine coming 
up from the quiet Drive could be heard 
faintly in the room. Neither Fred nor 
Lily had moved an inch. 

Suddenly he began to speak: 

“You're here to sell yourself! If you 
had come here to a man you loved, 
there might be some excuse. I might 
say, ‘She loves him. She gave herself 
because of love,’ and because I know 
what love is, I might have forgiven . 
even that. But you are selling yourself 
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for money—for a new hat—a fashion- 
able gown—a ring to put on your fin- 
ger. You—my wife—to whom I gave 
everything —truth, devotion, every- 
thing!” 

He drew in his breath, suddenly, with 
a horrible wheezing of the throat. Lily 
had moved slowly till she leaned on the 
light drawing-room table, staring at 
him. His eyes were like balls of ice. The 
agony in his face was too terrible for 
one who had caused it to look upon: 
but it was a part of her punishment 
that at that moment she could not look 
away. She began to shiver violently. 

_ She shivered so that the table on which 
she was leaning with both hands, star- 
ing at him, shook beneath her hands. 

“Well,” he continued levelly, “you’ve 
sold yourself for the last time.” 

“You mean—” she whispered. 

Like an automaton, he walked to the 
door through which Mrs. Farringdon 
had fled, locked it, flung the key on 
the floor, and faced his wife again. 

“T mean—this is the end!” 

For a full minute there was silence in 
the room. Presently she forced herself 
to speak. She was trembling violently. 
The words came from her lips uncer- 
tainly, in less than a whisper: 

You are going—to kill me?” 

His mouth formed the word: 

“Ves,” 

“Don’t do it, Fred,”—she was shriek- 
ing in a whisper—“don’t do it! If you 
wont think of yourself, think of your 
father—of your mother. Fred, think of 
your mother—think of your mother!” 

She gasped frightfully. 

“Oh, I was weak, I have done wrong: 
but you’ve suffered enough. I deserve 
to die. I realize that; but why punish 
your parents for what I have done?” 

With a bound he was upon her. He 
took her by the throat as he would an 
animal that he hated, and flung her 
from him against the locked door. 

“Fred!” she gasped. 

Lily reeled over to the window-seat 
and fell upon it. He leaped upon her, 
and with his eyes closed, felt his hands 
sink into her soft white throat. He felt 
her choke and gasp and writhe madly. 
He did not open his eyes. He felt her 
suddenly become quiet. The limbs that 
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had twisted and turned in the agony 
of death, lay still. He loosed his hands. 
She was still. His eyes still closed, he 
felt her bosom. Her heart was still. 

He arose and flung the curtains 
across the window and left her lying 
there. Unsteadily, his eyes only now 
half opened, he staggered across the 
room to the table and lifted the receiver 
of the telephone. 

“Police headquarters,” he said into 
the transmitter. 

“Police Headquarters? . . . A’ 
woman has been killed in the Ondager 
Apartments, Riverside Drive. —-Yes!” 
He hung up the receiver. 

From without the closed door came 
sudden pandemonium. He heard his 
mother crying hysterically : 

“My boy, it is your mother—it is 
your mother!” 

He picked up the key from the floor 
and opened the door. Emma flung her- 
self upon him. Heinrich and Mrs. Far- 
ringdon followed. 

“My boy, what is wrong, what has 
happened?” cried Emma, sobbing and 
clinging to him. He stood like stone, 
letting her embrace him, but making 
no move. “What is it, Frederick? 
Where is she?” she moaned. 

“Where is she? My God, what have 
you done!” supplemented Mrs. Far- 
ringdon in the doorway. 

A policeman pushed her aside and 
entered. 

“What’s the trouble here?” he asked 
shortly. 

Fred pointed to the window. 

The officer went towards it, flung 
back the heavy curtains, and revealed 
Lily’s body, wrapped in its old rose and 
silver garment of dead shame. 

“T did it,” said Fred shortly. 

Emma loosened him and stood back 
in horror. Heinrich took her in his 
arms. 

“Why? Why?” she gasped. 

The officer took Fred by the arm to 
lead him out. As he passed his mother, 
she held out her arms to him, and re- 
peated with her lips, making no sound: 

“Why “abs 

He looked at her, agony beyond ut- 
tering in his eyes. 

“T loved her,” he said. 
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OR WHAT IS THE EXPLANATION OF 
THE FAILURE:-OF A PLAY LCIKE: ERE 
YELLOW JACKET’’ TO WIN SUCCESS 


By Glenmore Davis 


Editor’s Note: One of the most remarkable manifestations of the peculiar 
likes and dislikes of the American public has been the failure of “The Yellow 
Jacket’ to achieve success. Beyond question, it is one of the most poetic plays our 
stage has produced; many consider it the most poetic. Just after the play went into 
the “storehouse” the first time, Mr. Davis wrote this article for the GREEN Book. 
“The Yellow Jacket’ had just closed its first American season after a two weeks’ 
engagement at Powers’ Theatre, Chicago. Since then tt has played 150 nights 
in London (it played 17 performances in Chicago), and has made a second short 
tour of the cities of the United States. 

Max Reinhardt, the celebrated European producer, has arranged for the 
production of the play in Germany and Austria. Another production is to be 
made in Paris, while a fifth company will tour the cities of Great Britain. 

The American company this season has played two weeks in Philadelphia, 
where it opened the Little Theatre, and three weeks in Chicago. The end of any 
attempt to reorganize an American company seems certain. While business grew 
steadily during the few weeks, the growth never reached proportions to war- 
rant the management in extending the tour into distant territory. So far, “The 
Yellow Jacket’ has been seen in only seven cities of the United States, and from 
each of these cities repeated requests have come for its return. 


NCE upon a time I was a 
O | dramatic critic. Reviewing 
l plays every day calls into use 





erty of a portion of the English lan- 
guage and to appreciate the defects of 
a small vocabulary—especially after 





































a set of words seldom required in other 
departments of a daily paper, and a sur- 
prisingly small set at that. Anyone who 
has ever held a similar position will 
agree that it is exasperatingly difficult 
to write a column about theatricals 
without a constant repetition of some 
word or words which are necessary be- 
cause they have no synonyms. After 
you have written “play” six times in 
two paragraphs and can think of noth- 
ing else except “piece,” to express the 
same idea, you begin to realize the pov- 
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several years of the same old grind. 
Some one has said that the every-day 
human being uses no more than five 
hundred words. Despite the possible 
erudition of a dramatic critic, the nar- 
row confines of. his labors and the pau- 
city of words built for his use make his 
working vocabulary disgustingly small. 
One word used to crop up constantly 
—‘personality.” A bad actor was suc- 
cessful not because he or his part was 
constructed according to Aristotle or 
Hoyle, but because he had “personality.” 
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An undersized, bandy-legged soubrette 
walked away with a musical show in 
spite of her lack of charms and not on 
account of her ability. We explained it 
by calling attention to her “personal- 
ity.” Elsie Janis couldn’t sing and had 
little acting power. She succeeded by 
means of “personality.” Fritzi Scheff 
warbled off key and was married. “Per- 
sonality” permitted her to draw a big 
salary. “Slivers,” the clown, climbed out 
of the ranks of sawdust and tan-bark 
Merry Andrews not because of great 
pantomime ability but because of his 
“personality.” Evidently the word, like 
“charity,” covered a multitude of sins. 
Yet it means something—a thousand 
things—and there is no other word 
which can be written instead. 

The incessant use of the word and 
the consequent search for a substitute 
made me—as it must have made many 
—wonder what it really meant and why, 
if it meant any one thing, it meant 999 
others. You see, “personality” is a 
trick word. It correctly describes the 
merits of a waiter, an actor, a country 
home, a flower garden, a sartorial make- 
up and a bath-room. 

One Indian summer’s night, walking 
down the west side of Longacre, I 
reached the Victoria Theatre ; and there, 
sitting on the gallery steps, was Oscar 
Hammerstein. The theatre crowd was 
inside and he was giving a fairly good 
impression of a man ruminating. The 
day before, he had returned from Paris, 
where, only through the aid of Nellie 
Melba, he had completed his list of 
singers for the Manhattan Opera 
House, the initial season of which was 
about to begin. 

“Governor,” said I (everyone on 

- Broadway calls Oscar Hammerstein 
“Governor”), “what is ‘personality ? ” 

“Tt is something in Melba’s throat,” 
said he. 

Which, if I may be pardoned for 
shouting in meeting, is a correct answer 
to an unanswerable question. And 
there’s another word in the theatrical 
dictionary quite as annoying—maybe 
more so. It’s “imagination.” 

Imagination is a quality which is 
generally accorded to dreamers. By 
“generally” I mean by the-possessor of 
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the usual species of skull that confines 
a re-inforced concrete intellect and be- 
lieves anything painted with a color 
more vivid than gray to be undecorated, 
costly and useless. Imaginative people 
in the Tank Towns whence you and I 
emanated were considered interesting 
from the curio standpoint but unsafe 
bets when it came to financial backing. 
“Personality” means a lot of things and 
can be defined correctly by a thousand 
persons in a thousand ways. ‘“Imagina- 
tion” means one thing, and cannot be 
understood by a bone-head, The aristoc- 
racy of brains and the congested lower- 
world of incompetence is separated by 
a fence on which is painted in red, 
white and blue letters a mile high: 


IMAGINATION 


On one side of this unclearable hurdle 
reside Milton, Shakespeare, Moses, 
Czsar, Napoleon, Lewis Carroll, Chau- 
cer, Gutenberg, the man who doped out 
the compass, the other Celestial who 
first imagined and afterwards realized 
gunpowder, Christopher Columbus, 
Henry Hudson, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the Wright Brothers, Wagner, the man 
who built the initial rocking chair, 
Thomas A. Edison, Rudyard Kipling, 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Rodin, Rem- 
brandt, Belasco, P. T. Barnum, Er- 
langer, every real poet, Fred Harvey, 
Luther Burbank, Abraham Lincoln and 
the estimable person who seasoned the 


- original Virginia ham. On the other 


side of the fence are the inefficient and 
inconsequential individuals who do 
what the imaginers tell them and can-_ 
not understand. Each is a_ separate 
granite quarry from which no regular 
idea can or does sprout. They consti. 
tute the common herd of monumental 
inefficients. 

Two of the most successful comedies 
ever produced in this or any other 
country were, to my certain knowledge, 
turned down by a manager who com- 
plained that the authors dealt in imag- 
ination rather than facts. One play has 
made $175,000 for the dramatist and 
as much for the firm that produced it. 
The other will do as well if not better 
before it is finally relegated to stock. 














One of the best known actresses in 
America—best known because she has 
been best advertised—refused to play 
a part in a play which was a knock-out 
success in New York last season, be- 
cause she didn’t understand what the 
play was about and couldn’t under- 
stand how it could succeed. But it did, 
and the unknown girl who played the 
part (she understood) became famous 
while the widely heralded artist who 
couldn’t imagine will soon be lost in the 
hackle-headed shuffle. One of the back- 
ers of the most imaginative play pre- 
sented in the United States up to the 
beginning of the last season told me 
that he had tried to stop the tour before 
New York was reached and couldn’t 
understand the play even after it made 
its great success. He lacks imagination. 
The play is still running—it is seven 
years old—and will never stop. 

Last season the one big play of 
imagination was produced and I was its 
press-agent. After twenty-three weeks 
it closed and went to the store-house. 
It was revived in Chicago for a time 
later, then went back to the store- 
house, possibly for all time, though I 
hope not. Anyhow, it is locked up and 
put away, so by no stretch of the 
“imagination” about which I am writ- 
ing, can this be called press-agent work. 
If it seems so, forget it. This is a knock 
at the lack of appreciation on the part 
of the mental incompetents on the un- 
painted side of the fence. The play was 
“The Yellow Jacket.” The authors were 
George C. Hazelton, Jr., and J. Harry 
Benrimo. The new firm of Harris & 
Selwyn produced it. The New York 
engagement closed at Powers’ Theatre, 
Chicago, Saturday night, April 5, 
1913. 

A number of plays requiring fully 
developed imaginative powers on the 
part of the theatre-goers have been pro- 
duced in recent years, and the constantly 
increasing favor with which they have 
been received would seem to prove that 
the mental equipment of the average 
American patron of the play is on the 
uplift. Not so very long ago, Nat C. 
Goodwin opened the New Amsterdam 
Theatre, New York, with a pretentious 
revival of “A Midsummer Night’s 





Dream.” The venture was unsuccessful 
and the company was disbanded in a 
few weeks. Later Annie Russell opened 
the Astor Theatre with the same play 
and toured the country for a complete 
season with indifferent success. Still, the 
fact remains that Shakespeare’s imag- 
inative masterpiece was seen by fairly 
appreciative audiences for forty weeks, 
which completely shattered Mr. Good- 
win’s momentary, record. 

_ Mr. Barrie’s name has been a con- 
jurer’s wand for many theatrical moons, 
and Maude Adams has been the best 
female drawing card longer than some 
of us care to remember. Yet “Peter 
Pan” was an experiment which was 
watched anxiously by every manager 
and critic in America. True, it had been 
presented in London with Nina Bouci- 
cault and had immediate and lasting suc- 
cess, but the English stage is much 
older than ours and imaginative writing 
had an audience in the old country long 
before we had finished wrestling with 
abolition diatribes and the slushy noth- 


‘ings printed in Godey’s and Peterson’s 


unforgettable monthlies. “Peter Pan” 
opened in Washington, D. C., where it 
dragged through a miserable week, and 
came to New York a bad theatrical bet. 
At least most Broadway managers con- 
sidered it so—among them men who 
were directly concerned in the fate of 


‘the play. 


Everyone knows the result. “Peter 
Pan” is to-day the most successful at- 
traction in Maude Adams’ repertory 
and will continue so as long as she cares 
to play it. But had Charles Frohman or 
any other manager presented the de- 
lightful stage story of the Little Boy 
Who Wouldn’t Grow Up, twenty years 
ago, it’s cash to crullers it would not 
have lived through a season, no matter 
how popular the star or how efficient 
the company. It would have been about 
as welcome on the alfalfa circuit as 
Kenneth Graham’s “The Golden Age” 
would be to-day in a camp of Siwash 
Indians. Then George C. Tyler pre- 
sented Louis Parker’s “Pomander 
Walk,” and the history of this play will 
demonstrate exactly what I mean by 
saying that imagination is a result of 
education, experience and culture. 
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In New York the little “play of hap- 
piness” was a decided success. In Bos- 
ton it was not. Chicago similarly could 
not, grasp and appreciate its delicious 
delicacy, because (Chicago’s palate, 
despite the generous efforts of drama 
leagues, subsidized theatres and million- 
aire opera enthusiasts, is not yet out of 
the corned beef and cabbage state. 
Everyone who has witnessed a per- 
formance of “Peter Pan” or “Pomander 
Walk” and gloated has felt a wild-eyed 
desire to massacre some bone-head in 
a neighboring seat—some individual 
whose idea of art is a comic supple- 
ment, whose notion of good music is 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold,” 
whose favorite poem is “Over the Hills 
to the Poor-house” and who prefers 
The Tiger Lilies Burlesque show to any 
other stage representation—with the 
sole exception of “The Old Home- 
stead.” 


* * * x 


HEN the time came to take “The 
Yellow Jacket” from the Fulton 


Theatre, New York, and start it on a 
tour of the bigger cities of the East and 
Middle West, Mr. Erlanger, through 
whose offices we were booked, sent for 
me. His remarks, as we discussed the 
route, the play and the methods of 
handling it, I shall never forget. Not 
only were they packed with sound ad- 
vice backed by a wide experience, but 
they turned up a new angle on this sub- 
ject of imagination. 

“You’re going out ahead of the most 
remarkable play of the season,” said 
he. “It’s different from anything this 
town or country has ever seen and it 
must be advertised in a ‘different’ way. 
It is a play that baffles description, and 
to get people coming into the theatre 
you will have to excite their curiosity. 
A person who appreciates “The Yellow 
orl must be able to imagine things. 

aybe you think the world is popu- 
lated by such. If so, you’re wrong. 
The average man and woman who 

tronizes the theatre to-day can imag- 
ine nothing. But everybody likes to 
believe that he or she is just as alert 
mentally as the rest of the population. 
jai is vain. 
“Your job is to make the inhabitants 
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of these towns think they can imagine 
and at the same time so to stimulate 
their curiosity that they will step up to 
the box-office and part with real, not 
imaginary money. Some of them will 
understand the play. Anyone who can 
understand it will rave over it. But 
don’t be misled into thinking everybody 
can understand. The idea is to get the 
money.” 

Whereupon he said the following, 
which ought to set you thinking as it 
did me: 

“No really big things were ever 
thought out carefully and accomplished 
except by men and women equipped 
with powerful imaginations. Franklin 
had to imagine that electricity could be 
yanked from the sky and utilized be- 
fore he could prove it. If Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar and Napoleon had 
been unable to imagine, the maps of 
Europe and Asia would be far differ- 
ent to-day. [ suppose that man Colum- 
bus couldn’t imagine! And Thomas A‘ 
Edison—how about him? Do you think 
there would be any order in the theat- 
rical situation in this country if some 
one hadn’t been able to imagine a way 
out of the chaos that obtained twenty 
years ago? The man who paints a 
great picture, composes a fine song, 
writes a deathless poem, builds a beay- 
tiful edifice or devises a new invention 
must be able to imagine. The rest of us 
who can understand and appreciate 
what that man has done are long on 
brains though we may be short on dol- 


‘lars. Imagination and appreciation are 


twins. The person who has one, gener- 
ally has the other. The people who have 
neither are solid ivory and they consti- 
tute the vast majority of our beloved 
population. 

“Go ahead and let’s see if you can 
get them to come once to see your 
show ! If you do, the profits will be big. 
If you don’t, the finish is the store- 
house.” 

The fact that the end of the twenty- 
third week found the door of said 
theatrical mausoleum open and waiting 
for us leaves little room for doubt as 
to the success of the attempt, but that 
is not the story I have to tell. Better 
men than I shall ever pretend to be 














“TARE WE ALL 


have pronounced “The Yellow Jacket” 
a wonderful play. No theatrical piece 
of the year caused anything like the 
talk aroused by this picturesque bit 
from Cathay. It was eagerly sought 
after by Sir Herbert Beerbohm-Tree, 
who came to New York to see it. It 
was the only American play of the 
season to be reproduced in London. It 
had more to do with changing woman’s 
fashions than did any ten other plays 
of the last decade. It was liked by the 
best and most famous men and women 
in every profession—so much so that 
hundreds of commendatory letters were 
received by the actors, authors and 
managers throughout the engagement— 
an unusual thing! 

Some of these letters lie before me 
now. Wallace Irwin writes: “It’s so 
realistic I could smell the hop! The 
prettiest thing I’ve seen this season.” 
Charles Frohman, a rival manager, an- 
nounced: “‘The Yellow Jacket’ is a 
novelty with real comedy. It will be 
seen all over the world.” Rex Beach 
wired: “It’s a whale of a play! I’m for 
it!” And George M. Cohan, after wit- 
nessing the first performance, said: 
“This play is a riot!” President Taft 
saw it twice and raved about it; R. G. 
Knowles called it “an evening of pure 
and novel pleasure in an age devoted 
to the commonplace.” The editor of one 
of the two foremost magazines in this 
country saw it five times and dashed off 
this: “The most fascinating and unfor- 
gettable novelty that I have ever seen 
on the stage. It is poetry and passion, 
dusk and dawn—a bewildering dip into 
all that is picturesque and original.” 

Everywhere praise—nothing but 
praise and adulation except from the 
hickory heads. If George M. Cohan or 
Wallace Irwin raved about “The Yellow 
Jacket,” wouldn’t you think that the 
president of a well-known national 
bank in Chicago would at least under- 
stand what it was about? If a round- 
the-world traveler like Edgar Beecher 
Bronson found his eyes “a-leak” when 
Chee-Moo, the little mother, went to 
Heaven by the step ladder route in the 
second act, wouldn’t you imagine that 
even a handkerchief drummer whose 
peregrinations were not so long as con- 


‘BONE-HEADS?” _ 
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stant—wouldn’t you suppose he would 
get at least a glimmer of an idea if not 
a tear? Messrs.. Cohan, Irwin and 
Bronson are not “high brows” by any 
stretch of the imagination. I know 
them well and for the life of me cannot 
understand what it is that creates the 
tremendous difference between them 
and the zero-pated banker and the 
cipher-headed drummer. I feel sure 
that an adult person who could not ap- 
preciate this play which I had the 
honor of piloting through a portion of 
the United States is mentally color 
blind. I cannot picture him understand- 
ing a good novel, a good poem, a good 
piece of music, a good painting, or 
good sculpture. Furthermore I don’t. 
believe he would know the. difference 
between two equally good looking 
women—one of whom had brains, the 
other not. It’s a cinch that without the 
former his children will be congen- 
itally unimaginative. 

What do I think was the cause of the 
lack of success of the play which evefy 
newspaper and magazine critic in New 
York, Baltimore, Washington, Boston 
and Chicago hailed as the most remark- 
able of the season? Maybe you believe 
I am going to apologize for the press 
work? Not on your life! True, had we 
succeeded in getting a fair proportion 
of the unwitting to buy seats, the season 
would have been considerably more 
profitable, but I am certain that nothing 
could have forced “The Yellow Jacket” 
into great financial favor last year. In 
London and Paris it should have far 
better chances. Within five years it 
ought to become one of the lasting and 
popular successes of this country. 
“Peter Pan,” had its production been 
shoved backward twenty years, would 
have received the praise of the very 
few. As it was, its success was due im- 
mediately to the play-going youngsters 
who are far more imaginative this gen- 
eration than they ever were in America 
before. You see, the gentle art of imag- 
ining and the praiseworthy ability to 
appreciate are increasing. Just wait and 
see, 

In plays of imagination the audience 
is expected to be quite as much a factor 
in the play as is any actor. A well- 
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known New Yorker in writing of the 
play in question said: “The novelty of 
the presentation lies in the delicate and 
sufficiently sincere compliment con- 
stantly paid to the artistic understand- 
ing of the audience. Most of us are 
neithér too simple nor too sophisticated 
to accept the tribute; are not all of us 
artists in our lost moments? In this 
case, no Pegasus-wings are required; 
we have but to poise ourselves in the 
comely attitude of artistic sympathy, 
and the merest pin-feathers of fancy 
will suffice.” 

Yes, my dear fellow-enthusiast, but 
some of us are so matter-of-fact that 
we have no “lost moments” without 
which Pegasus-wings nor comets’ tails 
could ever carry us across the foot- 
lights into Fancy-land. There’s the rub. 
That’s why “The Yellow Jacket” must 
wait awhile to be completely successful 
in this the land of its birth. If it were 
a “high-brow” play, the thousands of 
queries as to why it was put in storage 
would never have been made. Nor 
would this attempt at an answer be 
necessary. 

While the unusual SrA was in the 
beginning of its initial engagement at 
the Fulton Theatre, New York, I asked 
Mr. Hazelton, one of the authors, if he 
would write a program announcement 
inviting play-goers to see the creature 
of his mind and Benrimo’s. He walked 
to a stenographer and dictated the fol- 
lowing: 


Would you be a child again—laugh 
like a child? Let your fancy teach you 
the story of love, poetry, music and 
laughter—let your imagination float with 
us on the fleeting River of Love—let 
the wisdom of the ages permeate your 
veins. The glories of the Orient—the 
wealth of the Occident—will be yours, 
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for all peoples live the same life and love 


the one maiden of all maidens and laugh 
with the same tickling fan 


If you are tired with the weariness 


of the busy day, open the gates of your 
imagination—paint your own picture— 
listen to the song of your own composing 
—laugh at your own humor for, in our 
company, it will be the same humor that 
has driven away the storm clouds from 
the firesides of the poor and the firesides 
of the rich in all lands for ten thousand 


years. 

With us, the weary mind born of the 
weary day grows rested in the sunlight 
of its own fancy. Come with us, build 
castles in the air, sail with us on our 
flower boat, build mountains of chairs 
and tables, climb them to the snow- 
kissed peaks till the rich blood courses 
through your veins and you are boys and 
girls again—healthy, rosy-cheeked, glow- 
ing in the fragrance of a forgotten spring 


Come! Place upon yourself the yellow 
jacket and the world and its wisdom will 

yours. The oons will subside and 
your mind will float at rest for two 
sweet hours. 


It was done in five minutes, but you 
cannot imagine a bone-head under- 
standing its delicate imagery in five 
years—not with the help of a tutor and 
a table full of dictionaries. This short 
but imaginative invitation to bask in 
the radiant delights of an exquisite play 
is the best expository article ever writ- 
ten about it—best because it tells the 
truth. 

A rather well-known lady, Madame 
de Staél by name, once wrote a sen- 
tence the quoting of which will permit 


-me to close this protest against thick 


skulls as I began it—with a definition. 
“Imagination,”. said she, “far from 
being an enemy to truth, brings it for- 
ward more than any other faculty of 
the mind.” 
Right she was. 















Little Stories 


of the New Plays 


CONDENSED NARRATIVES, GIVING 
JUST THE INFORMATION MOST 
TO BE DESIRED ABOUT THE RE- 
CENT IMPORTANT PRODUCTIONS 


“IOLE” 


By Robert W. Chambers and Ben 
Teal. Music by William 
Frederick Peters 


CAST 
Clarence Guilford, the Poet. . Frank Lalor 
Lionel Frawley, the Cubist Poet.... 
Sea aaraaeee 6A 0) p.nie oai9 Stewart Baird 
George Wayne, the Broker........ 
Suet Ted ieibani ola se arl Gantvoort 
Harrow, the Real Artist........... 
Soe iia as she atoleraioneae Rexford Kendrick 
Lethbridge, the Real Sculptor...... 
Roydon Keith 
Stuyvesant Briggs, the Lawyer..... 
Leslie Gaze 
Hiram, the Gardener. ...George Gorman 
Archibald Bunn, a Cubist Painter.. 
CO RS OF Ee ee Craig Lee 
Rawley Bunn, a Cubist Sculptor.... 
W. E. Hovell 

Virgil Bunn, a Cubist Poet........ 
Augustus Minton 
Bias in eee ee Atlee Fern Rogers 
EOP Oe Pye Hazel Kirke 

May Allison 
Marta Spears 
Edna Pendleton 
Edna Temple 
PRS ges ane Vas Rhee Anna Vane 
Gretchen Eastman 
Lena Robinson 


T THE House Beautiful, 
A wherein lived the Poet Guil- 
1 ford nigh a peach and plum 
orchard far from the haunts of men, 
lived also his eight beautiful daughters, 
whom he reared unknowing the arti- 
ficialities of modern life and knowing 
only thoughts of the beautiful and the 
sacred beauties of nature. 
Hitherward, owing to a mortgage on 
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the place, came George Wayne, the — 


mortgagee, peeved because the interest 
on the mortgage was far overdue and 
apparently entirely ignored by the Poet, 
who was always taken up only with his 
precious thoughts of beauty. 

Wayne got no further than the or- 
chard, however, when he fell in love 
with Iole, just as the two friends who 
came with him,’ Harrow and Leth- 
bridge, and Briggs, his lawyer, each 
fell in love with one of the other girls. 
Guilford, however, had other plans for 
his daughters. He planned to marry 
Iole to one Lionel Frawley, the leader 
of the cubist poets, who was at the time 
leasing Wayne’s palatial mansion in 
New York, and who told Guilford that 
he was very rich. The other three 
daughters—the other three eldest ones 
—he had planned to marry to another 
cubist poet, a cubist painter and a cubist 
sculptor. 

Whereupon Wayne and his friends. 
leave the grounds of the house beauti- 
ful, and Guilford, anticipating the nup- 
tials, goes to live with the cubist poet 
in Wayne’s palatial mansion in Man- 
hattan. , 

Thither, the day before the weddings 
come Wayne, the lawyer, the real ar- 
tist, and the real painter. It develops 
that Lionel Frawley’s riches consist 
solely of the gems of verse in a book of 
poems he has published. 

Whereupon the cubist confraternity 
is turned out; Iole is married to Wayne, 
and the other three sisters marry the 
other three real articles, and the poet 
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_ Guilford, filled with champagne and 
relief at having escaped being hoaxed 


"by Frawley, blesses them all. 


(Produced by H. H. Frazee) 


“WE ARE SEVEN” 
By Eleanor Gates 


LEADING CHARACTERS 

Peter Avery ........William Raymond 
Philip Martin Richard Barbee 
Samuel Lawrence H. Gilmore 
Thaddeus Morrison....Harrison Fowler 
William Morran 
Russ Whytal 
Effie Ellsler 
Bessie Barriscale 
... Robert Paton Gibbs 
Jane Peyton 
Florence Gerald 
William Crimans 


inia Connaughton 
Diantha Kerr 
Salsbury Duvol . 
Dr. Fanny Grant. 
page 


Peter AvERy, in the law office of his 
uncle Robert Avery, has a fatal inclina- 
tion to play practical jokes. His latest 
is to send Dr. Fanny Grant, a woman 
physician, chasing all over New York 
and as far away as Yonkers to visit 
members of the office who were not 
sick. While he is apologizing to the of- 
fice force for the fact that the lady doc- 
tor-got even for making her calls by 
charging each one a good round sum 
on her arrival, and announces to his 
uncle that he is going to get himself 
another job‘as he realizes that he is a 

t, Miss Diantha Kerr and her aunt, 

iss Lavinia Connaughton, enter the 
offices of Colonel Avery and have an 
interview with him—Peter, meantime, 
being in an outer office. 

. Miss Connaughton explains to 
- Colonel Avery that her niece is greatly 
interested in eugenics—has, in fact, de- 
termined before-hand just what kind 
of a man she is to marry, and that she 
is to have just seven children. She has 


~~ even named the children, and talks to 


them when she is alone, in fancy. This, 
however, Miss Connaughton explains, is 
not the worst of it. Diantha insists on 
visiting the slums and preaching her 
doctrines there, and she has come as 
an escort for her. The Colonel is at his 
wit’s end, but promises to do his best, 
and is called by some immediate busi- 
ness from the consulting room. 

Peter Avery learns of the desire for 


an escort on the part of Miss Kerr’ s 
aunt and persuades the member of the 
office force to whom the procuring of 
one has been turned over, to let him 
have the job. Among the things stipu- 
lated as being necessary in the escort’s 
repertory are that he be deaf and 
dumb. 

Peter is taken oni by Miss Lavinia 
and her niece, both of them thinking 
that he is deaf and dumb. 

At their. home he falls in love with 
Diantha, and gets into many difficulties 
in playing his part, chief amongst which 
is the fact that the various members of 
the office force insist on visiting him 
in the guise of deaf and dumb men 
themselves, which rouses the suspicions 
of Dr. Fanny Grant, who is a friend 
of Diantha’s and the one who taught 
her eugenics. She has them all arrested. 

Peter, however, has caught a man 
who is stealing money from Miss 
Lavinia under the guise of being her 
charity agent. At the police station, he 
finally speaks and reveals the man’s 
criminality. Also, Colonel Avery, being 
sent for, recognizes the whole crowd, 
and Lieutenant Sheehan sends them all 
home. 

Diantha, who has fallen in love with 
Peter, but who has hesitated to marry 
him because of his assumed defects, 
falls in his arms while the Lieutenant 
— the other way, and all ends hap- 


Yeproduced by Arthur Hopkins) 


“THE SECRET” 
By Henry Bernstein 


Basil Gill 
..Robert Warwick 
Frank Reicher 


CAST 
Constant Jannelot 


Charlie Ponta-Tulli.. 
Denis Le G 
Joseph 
Gabrielle Jannelot Frances Starr 
Henriette Durand....Marguerite Leslie 
Clotilde de Savageat 

Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh 

Beatrice Reinhardt 


NoTHING in the world appears to be 
sweeter, less suggestive of anything but 
the fairest in love and life, than the 
wedded bliss of Constant and Gabrielle 
Jannelot; and indeed, they are deeply 
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and utterly in love with each other, the 
one believing in the utter goodness of 
the other with a perfect devotion. 

Thus it happens that when Henriette 
Durand, the life-long friend of 
Gabrielle, comes to her and tells her 
that she is in love with Denis Le Guern 
and that he is coming to call upon 
Gabrielle that afternoon, Gabrielle 
promises to do her best, as the life- 
long friend of Henriette, to make the 
path of love easy for her. 

It is true that she has been somewhat 
upset because her husband’s sister has 
just had a summons served upon him, 
owing to a quarrel that brother and 
sister, who had once loved each other 
devotedly, have gotten into; but she 
gives herself utterly to the service of 
her friend, and when Denis arrives, 
- speaks to him herself, thinking, of 
course, that knowing the old friend- 
ship between herself and Henriette, he 
has come to speak to her regarding his 
love for and desire to marry Henriette, 
as he would to a mother or father. 

She is surprised to learn, however, 
that he has come because he is the vic- 
tim of an unconquerable and terrible 
tendency to unreasonable jealousy, and 
wants her either to tell him everything 
or anything of Henriette’s affairs be- 
fore he met her, or to assure him that 
she had never had an affair. Gabrielle, 
understanding his temperament, assures 
him that never in all her life has Hen- 
riette ever had an affair, that she did 
not love her husband, and at no time 
had even ever lived with him. She then 
asks him if he will go for a walk in 
the grounds, promising that she will 
produce Henriette herself for him if he 
will return in fifteen minutes. Gladly 
he goes, and she tells Henriette of his 
jealousy, and begs her to tell him every- 
thing herself. 

After a struggle, Henriette promises, 
but when she is left alone with Denis, 
and realizes the strength of his love 
and the greatness of his devotion to 
her, she cannot bring herself to risk 
ruining it all by telling him her story: 
that in her loneliness and misery before 
she met him, she had been for four 
years the mistress of Charlie Ponta- 
Tulli—that it had been arranged that 





she and Ponta-Tulli were to have been 
married at her husband’s death, but 
that at the end, he had deserted her, for 
what reason she could never learn, and ~ 
that she had ceased to love him and 
now loves only Denis. 

: Thus Denis and Henriette were 
married. 

Months later, Clotilde de Savageat, 
Gabrielle’s aunt, gives a house-party at 
Deauville, at which, of all people, — 
Ponta-Tulli is invited as well as Hen- 
riette, Denis, Gabrielle and Constant. 
Of course, Henriette and Ponta-Tulli 
meet. Gabrielle begs Ponta-Tulli to 
leave Henriette, saying that she fears 
he will do something to arouse Denis’ 
jealousy and ruin her happiness—that 
he has no right to do so after deserting 
her. He declares that he never deserted 
her, and finally manages to have ten 
minutes alone with her. In that time he 
explains to her that he never deserted 
her: that his letters and telegrams to 
her that he had sent while ill in a hos- 
pital in Bordeaux after a return from 
the Argentine Republic had been re- 
turned to him unopened in envelopes 
with Gabrielle’s handwriting upon them 
—that he always wanted to marry her; 
that he is still in love with her. : 

It now is disclosed that Gabrielle de- 
liberately wrecked the romance of 
Henriette and Ponta-Tulli. It is further 
disclosed by Ponta-Tulli to Henriette 
that he had been deliberately invited to 
Mme. de Savageat’s with the bait that 
he would there meet Henriette. 

The beautiful, the sweet, the charm- 
ing Gabrielle is suddenly discovered to 
be a fiend whose mania is to make trou- 
ble for her friends, and to wreck their 
happiness for the pleasure of doing so. 

This she finally confesses, and throws 
herself upon the mercy of her hus-— 
band and the rest. Ponta-Tulli, his 
heart broken, flees from the house. 
Henriette tells Denis everything, and 
Constant succeeds in reconciling ‘Denis 
to the situation. After which, they for- 
give her what she has done, the story 
closing with her clasping her husband 
to her, begging him to help her elimi- 
nate the fiendish trait of cruelty from 
her character. 


(Produced by David Belasco) 
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“ADELE” 


Book by Paul Herve. Music by Jean 
Briquet. English version by 
Adolph Philipp and Ed- 
ward A. Paulton 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Baron Charles de Chantilly. Hal Forde 
Robert Friebur Craufurd Kent 
Henri Parmaceau Will Danforth 
Alfred Friebur 
Jacques Harry C. Bradley 
Louis Papricot Eugene P. Arnold 
Gaston Neuilly..... PO PEE: E. H. Barlab 
_Armand Cartouche.. Henry Ward 
7 Charles Frye 
Edward Wooster 
Natalie Alt 
Mme. Myrianne de Neuville : 
Georgia Caine 


To THE Baron de Chantilly in Paris, 
comes Henri Parmaceau, with his 
daughter Adele. They explain to the 
“Baron that she is dying of love for 

“him and ask him to marry her, prom- 
“ising him a million francs therefor. 
Left alone with Adele, the Baron dis- 
covers that she is really in love with 
Robert Friebur, son of a rival pickle 
and fish canner to Adele’s father, and 
‘whom therefore her father will not 
permit her to marry. 

_ The Baron promises her to marry 
‘her so that she can divorce him, be her 
"own mistress, and marry Robert. 

Adele leaves, grateful to the Baron. 
_ He had planned to commit suicide be- 
fore she arrived, because of his debts. 
Following her departure, he is prepar- 
ing to blow out his brains with perfect 
sang froid, when a telegram comes an- 
nouncing the fact that he has suddenly 
inherited several million francs. 
He gives up his idea of committing 
Suicide, but feels in honor bound to 
marry Adele. 
The night of the nuptials arrives. His 
mistress, Myrianne de Neuville, tells 
him that she will be in the room below 
’ his and Adele’s, and after they are left 
alone, will play the “Toreador” song to 
remind him to come to her; Robert tells 
Adele that he, to remind her of him, 
will remain in the garden and imitate 
a nightingale to remind her, in turn, 
to be true to him. 

Adele and the Baron are left alone. 


From without and below come the notes 
of the nightingale and the song of the 
toreador on the piano; but they fall in 
love with each other. Adele does not 
go out into the garden to Robert, nor 
does the baron leave the room to go 
downstairs to Myrianne. 

The next morning, as Adele and the 
Baron come out into the garden to have 
their breakfast, they find that Myrianne 
and Robert have consoled each other so 
successfully that they have become 
srectnans and so everyone is satis- 

ed. 
(Produced by The New Era Producing 
Company, Inc.) 


“TANTE” 
By C. Haddon Chambers 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Madame Mercedes Okraska (Tante) 
Ethel Barrymore 
Charles Cherry 
Franz Lippheim William Ingersoll 
Claude Drew ...... E. Henry Edwards 
an Biene 


Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
Mabel Archdall 
Haidee Wright 

Frank McCoy 
Frances Landy 


Gregory Jardine 


TANTE, the wonderfully gifted pian- 
ist, adopted—for her amusement and 
self-satisfaction, in the early part of her 
career—a young girl, Karen Woodruff, 
whom she comes to love, and whom she 
makes believe in her as the essence of © 
all that is true and good and sincere. 

The time comes when Karen falls in 
love with Gregory Jardine, a barrister. 
Out of a pure spirit of jealousy, Tante 
turns Karen against her husband after 
they are married, and takes her into 
her own home. 

There, one evening, she discovers 
Claude Drew, a poet with whom she. 
fancies herself at the moment in love, 
kissing Karen, much against the lat- 
ter’s will. In a fit of fury, she drives 
Karen out of the house. 

Karen flees out into the country and 
is found by Franz Lippheim, the musi- 
cian, who is secretly much in love with 
her. He takes her to an inn, and there, 
a few days later, her husband finds 
her, being wired for by Mrs. Talcott, 















¥ 


Tante’s companion, to whom Lippheim 
reveals her whereabouts. To her there 
comes also Tante, and there learns that 
Karen has_discovered the shallowness 
of her nature—that her whole life is 
made up of but one thing, the creation 
of “scenes,” for the pleasure of acting 
in them, and that in all things, even her 
generosities, she is utterly selfish. 
Karen returns home with her hus- 
band. But Tante “dies game;” before 
they go, she holds them spellbound while 


she sits at the piano in the inn and 


plays wonderful music. 
(Produced by Charles Frohman) 


“THE THINGS THAT COUNT” 
By Laurence Eyre 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Hennaberry....... Florine Arnold 
Mr. Hennaberry........+++- Albert Reed 
Dr. Stewart Marshall............. 

i iiwiG ais wings 55 Howard Estabrook 
Beulah Randolph.......... Alice Brady 
TRUE: vs.43 oes ovecees Grace Dougherty 
AGIGRGM oc c0cvres «++. Wallace Erskine 
IRGIOOTE SK ccivdvccccvness Hilda Englund 
P| SOP PET ee Eileen Burns 
Mra, Teenee occ sccivee Margaret. Seddon 


Mrs. O’Donovan....Josephine Williams 
Blanche O’Donovan...Maxine E. Hicks 
Mickey O’Donovan..... Charles Everett 
Frau Bundefeder...... Louise Muldener 


Signor Vanni ..... NS TH Nick Long 
Signora Vanni .......... Idalene Cotton 
Elvira Vanni ........ Edna W. Hopper 


Mrs. HENNABERRY has _ henpecked 
Mr. Hennaberry successfully for so 
many years that she has developed a 
crust through which the milk of hu- 
man kindness cannot percolate. Among 
other things, she has in the past thrown 
her son out of her house because he 
married an actress, Beulah Randolph. 

Her son has died-and left a widow 
in hard circumstances, and a little girl. 
The butler of the house, Abraham, with 
whom Ingeborg, Mrs. Hennaberry’s 
companion, is infatuated, has been se- 
cretly carrying them provisions and 
other things, through the collaboration 
of Dr. Marshall, who is a friend of the 
family’s. 

Finally, one day before Christmas, 
the Doctor calls on Mr. Hennaberry 
and explains that the little granddaugh- 
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ter is in need of an operation or she 
may die. Mr.. Hennaberry is greatly — 
perturbed, but is afraid of his wife, — 
who has always refused to help the 
actress and her daughter, even though 
the little girl is her own grandchild. 
Finally, however, Mr. Henna 

and Abraham conspire to bring the toys 
that used to be his son’s to the little 
girl that evening, and they are wrapped 
up in a bundle, addressed to the little 
girl at her address in Flatbush, and 
hidden under a table. There Ingeborg 


* finds it. She thinks that Abraham is in 


love with some other woman, and in her 
jealousy, shows the bundle to Mrs. 
Hennaberry—who also promptly sus- 
pects her husband of carrying on an 
affair secretly. The two women go to 
the address, and there find the little 
girl, who calls Mrs. Hennaberry her 

ristmas angel, and with her sweet- 
ness, appeals to the woman’s hard old 
heart. 

Finally, after a great Christmas par- 
ty, to which the neighbors are invited, 
and over which Mrs. Hennaberry pre- 
sides, little Dulcie becomes suddenly 
desperately ill. Dr. Marshall, hurriedly 
summoned, performs a hasty operation 
that saves the little girl’s life. The Doc- 
tor also reveals to Mrs, Hennaberry her 
relationship to the girl and her mother, 
and after tears and a little trouble, all 
are reconciled and made happy for 
Christmas. 

(Produced by William A. Brady, Ltd.) | 


“YOUNG WISDOM” 


Cast 
Victoria Claffenden....Mabel Taliaferro 
Gail Claffenden........Edith Taliaferro 
Judge Claffenden........ Aubrey Beattie 
Mrs. Claffenden............ Mabel Bert 
Harry Claffenden...... Junius Matthews 
Christopher Bruce....... Hayward Ginn 
Peter Van Horn.......Richard Sterling 
Max Norton........... Regan Hughston 
POM 608 vi awdsevudaeerees Louis La Bey 


Victoria and Gail Claffenden are the 
daughters of the Judge, a stickler for 
form and a good deal of a fossil. Gail 
is engaged to be married to Peter Van 
Horn, a_ conservative, comfortable, 
“well-fixed” home body of a little man 
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with a just-noticeable paunch and a 
soft double chin. 
' Victoria is loved by Christopher 
- Bruce, a wide-awake young fellow of 
* the town; but trouble lies in the fact 
that Victoria, who has just returned 
from college, is full of the rights-of- 
woman-free-love-ought-to-be - free - to- 
~ develop theories propounded by the 
long-haired men and short-haired wom- 
en of the present, passing and current 
eration. 

This line of guff she has convinced 
herself she believes in, and has passed 
it along to Gail. As a result, Gail is 
dissatisfied with being married right off, 

'.as women have been married off all 
through the dark ages before she was 
born, and wants to do the trial-mar- 

' Tiage stuff. 

This she springs on poor, conserva- 

_ tive Peter, and actually argues him into 

loping with her in his motor to go 
on a two or three weeks’ liaison (al- 
she doesn’t really realize what it 

-is) to see if they are soul mates. 

Bruce, happening to stroll in to try 
to get some of the same fool ideas out 
of Victoria’s head so that she will marry 
him, gets wise to their game. At first 
he objects violently; then he decides 
that the best thing to do for all con- 
cerned is to show the youngsters the 
enormity of the idea they are tinkering 
with. Consequently, he tells Peter to 
have a breakdown near a certain farm- 
house on the river road, and assures 
him that he will have the same within 
a half an hour afterwards with another 
car in which will be Victoria and him- 
self. 

Peter agrees; Gail flees to him and 
they’re off. After an argument with 
Victoria, Christopher succeeds in forc- 
ing her to stand by her theories and 
go with him. 

Peter and Gail arrive at the farm- 
house first as per schedule, and find 
that it is tenanted by a large and mus- 
cular artist named Max Norton. To 
him, while Peter is out running his car 
under a shed, Gail confides her soul 
yearnings and explains her presence 
out at night with a gentleman whose 
wife, she is careful to explain, she is 
not. Norton at first starts to pound 


Peter, but finally realizes that the un- 
fortunate Peter been driven by Gail 
into the apparent rdle of an abductor, 
and desists, half way between laughter 
and disgust. 

Then come Victoria and Christopher. 
Follow many fireworks. Finally, Chris- 
topher carries Victoria back into the 
motor and packs her home. Norton also 
picks Gail up and carries her out, Peter 
obediently following. 

Arriving at home, Papa and Mamma 
demand explanations. There is much 
discussion, but it finally ends up with 
Peter and Gail agreeing that they were 
never meant for each other, Max get- 
ting Gail and Christopher getting Vic- 
toria, and a general agreement that the 
high-brow theory stuff on marriage is 
a phony mental contraption. 

(Produced by Charles Frohman.) 


“A THOUSAND YEARS AGO” 
. By Percy Mackaye © 


Rita Jolivet 

Frederick Warde 

Fania Marinoft 

Jerome Patrick 

Frank McCormack 
Edmund Roth 

Sheldon Lewis 

Vaga- ... Albert Howson 
bond ....Allen Thomas 
Players. .Joseph C. Smith 
Henry E. Dixey 


Scaramouche 
Punchinello 
Pantaloon 
Harlequin - 
Capocomico 


To THE great Gate of the Imperial 
City of Pekin, comes Calaf, Prince of 
Astrakhan, son of the King of Astrak- 
han, whom the Emperor of Pekin has 
overcome and slain, and whose head is 
fixed upon a pike upon the City wall. 
Calaf is in the guise of a beggar, the 
better to get into Pekin without being 
recognized by his father’s enemy, who 
thinks that he was drowned in the bat- 
tle in which his father was slain. He 
has come in search of a beautiful lady 
with whom he fell in love in Astrakhan, 
and who had thrown him a white rose 
from her rose garden as a token. 

To the gate also comes a band of 
wandering .players, whom the critics 
have driven out of Italy. 

Thither also comes the Emperor with 















his soldiers, and tells of how his daugh- 
ter is languishing away from some un- 
known disease. Whereupon Capocom- 
ico, the leader of the players, agrees to 
tell the Emperor of a- cure for her 
malady if he will allow him to be Em- 
peror for one day. The Emperor prom- 
ises, diverted by the idea, but tells 
Capocomico that unless he succeed, he 
will be beheaded—but that if he does 
succeed, he will give each of the players 
a kingdom and make their leader head 
of a petty empire. 

Whereupon the Emperor’s daughter 
enters, and Capocomico notes that at 
sight of one of the beggars at the gate, 
she turns pale and swoons and the beg- 
gar also swoons—whereupon he works 
to bring the two together, and in the 
end succeeds, dramatically, as a leader 
of players should succeed. 

But when the Emperor offers him the 
petty empire, he tells the royal one to 
give the other players their kingdoms; 
as for him, he will be on his way with 
his flute and his scrip in further search 
of Romance throughout all the world. 
(Produced under the direction of J. C. 

Huffman. ) 


“KITTY MACKAY” 
By Catherine Chisholm Cushing 


CHARACTERS 
Mrs. MacNab.........Carrie Lee Stoyle 
Lil MacNab..... Eleanor Scott L’Estelle. 
Jean McPherson....... Clarice Laurence 
Angus McGregor..........00- Carl Lyle 
Sandy MacNab......... Ernest Stallard 
Mag Duncan..... Rata a Nybloc 
Kitty MacKay.......... Molly McIntyre 
Lieut. David Graham...Eugene O’Brien 
Philip Grayson....... William Postance 
Mrs. Grayson. ...ccccoes Kate Wingfield 
Lord Inglehart....... Henry Stephenson 
GOMOD 6s coiss'5c050 06 90s Roland Rushton 


Kitty MacKay, thinking herself a 
beggar, has been the ward of Sandy 
MacNab and his wife in Drumtochty 
for years. On her eighteenth birthday, 
however, she is taken away to London 
by Lieutenant David Graham, son of 
her guardian Lord Inglehart, and his 
cousin, Philip Grayson—who explain to 
her that she has been ill-treated, as the 
MacNabs were well paid to take care 
of her, although they had always told 
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her she was an expense and a charity 
ward. 

In London, Kitty becomes a great 
lady as the ward of a peer, and also 
falls in love with Lieutenant Graham, 
who returns her love. Lord Inglehart 
opposes the union with strange vehem- 


ence. Finally, he tells his son that Kitty 


is his own daughter and David’s half- 
sister by a former and unknown wife 
in Scotland. Broken hearted—but, at 
his father’s request, not wishing to let 
Kitty know the secret of her birth— 
David pretends that he does not love 
her any more. 

She flees to Drumtochty again; but 
there, Sandy MacNab, Laving “got 
religion,” writes to Lord Inglehart that 
his daughter had died with her mother 
and that he had substituted a little 
foundling, the daughter of an impover- 
ished minister, in order to get the “keep 
money.” % 

Everything being explained, and 
Kitty seeing that David was a noble 
youth after all, though her heart mis- 
gave her for a while, the two young 
things fall into each other’s arms while 
his Lordship stands by and smiles au- 
gust approval. 

(Produced by William Elliott) 


“A LITTLE WATER ON THE 


SIDE” 


By William Collier and Grant 
Stewart 


CHARACTERS 
James ‘Abbott........... William Collier 
Richard Bland........... Grant S 
“Dates’ Pitman..... Charles Dow Clark 
Mr. Fleming.......0.++. Henry Weaver 


NOVONGOR oak i cecsecés Nicholas Judels 
Steve Brackett........e0000. John Adam 
Captain Snooks.......... Edward Moore 
EME SONNE ia cts 0.6% 0''ee oven William Ward 
CROUROU i o5.5 6a.0 osc eceieis James Sheeran 
Bud Parker......... William Collier, Jr. 
Madge Fleming...........+. Paula Marr 
Jessie Abbott........ Jessie Glendenning 
Mamie Grey........000- Dorothy Unger 
COPEIEIIIN oe 5c Cadiceccoust Beatrice James 
Sallie Grey.......005 Eleanor Goodspeed 


From the European office of a Wall 

Street broker, comes James Abbott, long 
.on well-cut clothes, but short on cash, 

having invested his all but a few weeks © 












































previously in a new brokerage concern 
- which has as yet not developed. 
_ He has come because his sister Jessie 
wired for him on his father’s death, 
~ and he finds Jessie with a _ broken- 
-- down grocery store, heaps of debts, and 
~ scores of customers who have every- 
thing “charged” and never pay cash. 
It appears that the trade of the store 
_ is being ruined by a Mr. Fleming, an 
old enemy of Abbott’s father, who has 
opened a rival store and though selling 
for cash, undersells Jessie on everything. 
James proceeds to take things in hand, 
and the first day eliminates the credit 
books and tells everyone to throw them 
away and begin anew on the morrow— 
but to pay cash thereafter. 
Incidentally, he meets on the same 
* day a beautiful young lady of whom 
he becomes immediately enamored— 
while binding up her wrist as the result 
of a motor accident. She turns out sud- 
denly to be Madge Fleming, the daugh- 
ter of his father’s life-long enemy. 
Sick at heart, he sees her go from the 


store. Thus, with a sad heart, a broken- 
down grocery business, ten certs in his 
pocket—and a strip of land on the wa- 
ter front called Abbott’s landing—James 
starts to build up his fortunes. 

He succeeds beautifully. The money 
he has invested in the brokerage firm 
turns out to be a good investment. His 
running of the store meets with pros- 
perity, and he finds, to his own puzzle- 
ment, that he is a thorn in the side of 
Mr. Fleming because he consistently re- 
fuses to sell that gentleman his strip 
of land on the water front. 

He finds out, however, from “Dates” 
Pitman, a henchman of Fleming’s, that 
the reason why Fleming wants Abbott’s 
landing is because there is a big rail- 
road bridge to go there. 

Whereupon, one evening on his 
yacht, Abbott agrees to give Fleming 
the ten-acre strip on the water-front 
in exchange for another water-front 
strip of twenty acres—and Madge 
Fleming. 

(Produeed by Charles Frohman.) 
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DOWN ON THE FARM 
“Wuen I was having my vacation, last summer,” said James K. Hackett, “I 


spent part of it on a farm up in Maine. , 


“One day, the farmer went to the county fair and his hard-working wife 
remained at home to see that the farm suffered no loss during his absence. He 
returned home just about dark, and coming out on the porch where the wife 


was taking a little quiet rest, he asked: 


“*T’m aboot tired out, Sarah. Is the cows‘in the barn?” 


“*VYes, long since,’ replied the wife. 


“Ts the hosses unharnessed an’ fed?’ he queried. 


“ee > 


Yes. 
“*Fowls locked up?’ 

“ Ves,’ 

“Wood chopped fer mornin’? 
it "Yes > 


“ ‘Be them ducks plucked an’ dressed fer market?’ 


i "Yes ’ 


“*Wagon-wheel mended an’ ready to start in?’ 


« °'V 


es.’ 


“Well, then,’ he concluded, with a sigh of relief, ‘let me have my supper, 
Sarah, an’ I'll turn in. Farmin’ is beginnin’ to tell on me.’ ” 








